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SOUTH AMERICAN storm was 

descending like a deluge, and the 
night was closing in—a mid-winter night, 
for the month was July. A man wrapped 
in a cloak streaming with wet pushed 
his way through a house in a Peruvian 
city, until he came to a bed-chamber 
where a solitary traveler was sitting 
among his note-books. 

The city was the capital of Inca civ- 
ilization—Cuzco, the Rome of the New 
World. The visitor was Don Juan Sanz 
of Santo Domingo, a prominent citizen 
of that place. And the Marco Polo was 
Mr. Paul Marcoy. 

‘What has got into your head to 
come out in such weather?’ frankly 
asked the latter. 

“TI have something serious to discuss 
with you,” answered Don Juan, as he 
took off his water-clogged mantle and 
seated himself near the table. ‘‘ A bear- 
er of despatches has just come to me 
from Lima. He is bound to return to- 
morrow with the answer which I am 
asked to make, and, before deciding on 
that answer, it has occurred to me to see 
you, to talk with you, and, in a word, to 
ask a service.” 

“Shall it be a loan of a few hundred 
thousand piastres for one of your spec- 
ulations ?” 

“Do not joke: I am talking quite se- 





riously. The service I have to ask will 
only demand a little of your good-nature 
and the sacrifice of a few months of your 
time.” 

‘““A few months! You are too modest. 
And what shall I be doing during those 
few months ?” 

“Nothing but what is very simple. 
You shall walk about during a part of 
the day; you will observe; you will 
take notes; you will replenish your 
sketch-book. Besides this, you shall eat 
and drink when you like, you shall rest 
when you are lazy, and when evening 
comes you shall sleep if you feel like it.” 

“But that is precisely what I am do- 
ing here.” 

“No doubt. I only imagined that in 
order to render me a good turn you 
would be willing to do it elsewhere.” 

“Elsewhere ? What is the locality of 
‘elsewhere’? Come, let me see what is 
asked of me. What is all this about ?” 

“It is about filling a vacancy in one 
of my enterprises.” 

“You forget that I know nothing of 
commerce.” 

“Nor is it a commercial operation I 
ask you to take part in, but simply some 
preliminaries which I hope will lead to 
one. I must explain. You are aware 
that I have contributed a little influence 
and a deal of money to the job of put- 
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ting Sefior Menendez at the head of this 
nation. He is now joyfully paying his 
debts with the gold out of the treasury, 
and he owes that felicity in part to me. 
As I am not the man to allow a benefit 
to be forgotten, I have asked him plain- 
ly to do me a favor in return. I want 
the exclusive privilege of commerce in 
the cinchona trees in our eastern valleys. 
They say the forests are full of them. 
What do you see in it ?” 

“It is the kind of thing that either 
makes a Croesus of 2 man or leaves him 
flat on his back. But what did the 
president reply ?”’ 

“That I should have the privilege just 
as soon as I should discover the trees. 
He exacts one thing, however. There 
must be an ‘interviewer.’ The fame of 
the cinchona-discovery must be worked 
up in the newspapers at Lima. The 
world must ring with those trees—as 
soon as we find them. Sentimental and 
humorous fever-stories in the feuilletons 
—a series of botanical treatises, with the 
latitude and longitude of the Aadztaz, in 
the official paper. He writes me that 
he wishes to have the nations of the 
world in general, and the South Amer- 
ican republics in particular, imbibe a 
lively idea of the resources of the 
country.” 

“The South American frog still swell- 
ing up to equal the North American ox!” 

“Under the circumstances I have 
thought of giving you an honorable 
place in the expedition. You shall 
sketch and botanize as you like. And 
you may write it up. Verarevenga, at 
Lima, shall translate you.” 

“Very well. I see something prom- 
ising in your offer. I will give it my 
ripe consideration, and you shall have 
my answer in a week.” 

“T shall hardly wait a week. If you 
_Mmake up your mind to go, it must be 
done while I am folding this cigarette. 
My despatch-bearer is waiting to go back 
with my answer to Sefior Menendez.” 

“You will certainly accord me a couple 
of hours for reflection ?” 

“Not a couple of minutes. I have 
others to see. Perez, the retired colonel 
Manuel Perez, will go. And I must de- 
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cide upon a trustworthy agent to send to 
Bolivia after the bark-searchers. Once 
for all: do you accept my proposition ?” 

“Well, yes, since there is nothing else 
to bedone.” Mr. Marcoy looked hastily 
at his gun, his saddle-bags and his ward- 
robe. “ What is the hour of starting ?” 

“Oh, you will not start for three weeks. 
It will take that long to bring up my 
Bolivians. I am told the bark-hunters 
of Sorata are very skillful, and I intend 
to draft five or six of them.” 

“Take your time, Don Juan. And 
now, good-night. Look in, if you hap- 
pen to be passing, in three weeks, and 
you will find me with my spurs on, sit- 
ting on a saddle.” 

Don Juan Sanz de Santo Domingo 
grasped the hand of the traveler and 
vanished into the driving storm. He 
was used to it, for it rains in Cuzco, say 
the Peruvians, thirteen months out of 
the year. He was not, however, a native 
of the town. The enterprising and the 
prosperous are not born in a mountain- 
city full of Indians. Alighting in Amer- 
ica from his native Spain while still a 
youth, he had hunted fortune through a 
number of places on the Pacific coast 
and the sierras, and had finally settled 
at Cuzco. In this remote spot he ex- 
hibited to the priests and the idlers the 
phenomenon of a merchant and a man 
of the world. He carried on his affairs 
with a deal of noise, attacked the most 
hazardous enterprises, incurred the most 
desperate obligations, and threaded the 
old Inca routes with his caravans and his 
emissaries. He was fond of interfering 
with politics, and was never more agree- 
ably occupied than in backing Juan José 
against Juan Pedro, supporting with his 
funds the intrigues of a presidential can- 
didate and preparing the downfall of the 
president nominated by the nation. To 
fix the public eye upon himself, and 
teach the echoes the sound of his name, 
appeared to be the object of this bold 
Andalusian, whose style and features 
betrayed more of the Moorish part of 
his ancestry than of the Spanish. 

He had established himself in a large 
house on the street of Las Heladerias, 
where the historian Garcilaso de la Vega 
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was born about the end of the fifteenth | of Cuzco, it had for its basement old 
century. Like the majority of the houses | walls of the time of the Incas: these 
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old foundations are never colored or | dates from the time of Pizarro, who, to 
whitewashed, while the rest is always | economize time and workmanship, con- 
daubed with tinted lime. This speciality | tented himself with discrowning the old 
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edifices and erecting new stories upon 
the old basements. Thanks to this cir- 
cumstance—a happy one for archzolo- 
gists—the city is only transformed, as it 
were, down to the middle of the body, 
the upper half being Catholic and mod- 
ern, the lower heathen and antique. It 
was composed, like most of the better 
houses of South America, of a large 
ground-floor room for stores, carriages 
or magazine, and a second story: in- 
teriorly, it developed an oblong court- 
yard, arched on three sides, and sup- 
porting on these arches a wooden gal- 
lery which communicated with the bed- 
rooms. The arches were full of noisy 
bird-cages and the court of sprawling 
weeds, which the orders of the master 
saved from disturbance. The mansion, 
by its peculiar Bohemian air and its 
festal lights visible long after midnight, 
was a part of the advertisement of its 
owner. The creditors of Don Juan, the 
lawyers and professors, gave it out as 
immoral and revolutionary. Another 
portion of the citizens, the aristocrats, 
the higher functionaries, and certain 
members of the clergy who appreciated 
costly wine and a varied bill of fare, 
sang its praises in full chorus, and con- 
ferred upon it, for reasons not worth 
searching out, the name of the Casa de 
Austria. 

During the three weeks agreed upon 
for time of grace the master of the House 
of Austria bestirred himself in laying up 
provisions of a variety which indicated 
on his part a profound knowledge of the 
human stomach. Nothing was forgot- 
ten in this gastronomic museum—beef 
cut in strips, smoked mutton, dried and 
root vegetables, rice, sugar, chocolate, 
coffee, to say nothing of biscuits and 
conserves; then, to lubricate the masti- 
cation of these arid viands, wines of 
Spain and France, or so denominated, 
Jamaica rum brought from Abancay, 
and Martinique absinthe made up by a 
certain old lady inCuzco. Besides these 
commodities, the livelier importations of 
mules, mozos and mule-drivers filled the 
court, and reduced its vegetable carpet 
to bareness. But what mattered to the 
proprietor of the House of Austria the 
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loss of a few tufts of herbage, when he 
saw himself in fancy the proprietor of 
entire forests of trees whose bark was 
gold? 

The arrival from the Bolivian frontier 
of half a dozen bark-searchers, or casca- 
villeros —flat-faced, sepia-colored, stolid 
Indians—in charge of a white leader, or 
examinador de cascarilla, brought all 
the activity to a focus, and precipitated 
the departure. Not the least of these 
preparations were the feasts of cere- 
mony. It were too long to enumerate 
the lunches, collations and dinners 
which were offered during the last sev- 
en days by the chief of the House of 
Austria to his friends and acquaintances. 
It is enough to observe that at the last 
dinner of all, two priors of the monastery, 
whose names charity excuses us from 
giving, passed the night under the table, 
while the chief of police, proudly ex- 
posed on top of it, in an arm-chair sur- 
rounded with candles, and crowned with 
preserved fruits from the dessert, slept 
soundly, oblivious of the dance which 
the other guests conducted around him, 
his secretary at their head. 

At last came the day of departure. 
The fact of the hour of six having been 
fixed for the start was a sufficient rea- 
son, in Peru, for a delay which was only 
brought to a close at high noon. At 
twelve o'clock, as all the timepieces in 
the city were sounding, the master of 
the House of Austria put foot in stirrup 
to place himself at the head of his cav- 
alcade and conduct it a suitable distance 
out of town. As the troop of men, 
horses and mules clattered through the 
streets, the inhabitants of Cuzco, accord- 
ing to their hostility or sympathy with 
Don Juan, saluted the caravan with 
laughter or with cheers. In half an hour 
the last house of the suburb of the Re- 
coleta was passed. A vast plain, sown 
with white houses, gardens and fields, 
stretched before the travelers toward the 
mountains. The Spaniards, at the time 
of the conquest, found this expanse peo- 
pled with forty Inca villages, the satel- 
lites of the great city of Cuzco. 

The last appurtenance of the city of 
Cuzco was the Tree of Farewells (Cha- 
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chacu-mayoc), whose perforated trunk 
and sparse foliage soon greeted the ex- 
cursionists on a slope at the side of the 
road. No citizen can undertake a jour- 
ney without an impressive leave-taking, 
performed under this tree, with the rela- 
tions and friends who have so far borne 
him company. Don 
Juan Sanz de Santo 
Domingo was not the 
man to omit so noble 
a ceremony, wherein 
pathos might be ad- 
vantageously joined 
with splendor. A 
whole case of cham- 
pagne, at six dollars 
the bottle, was dissi- 
pated on the occa- 
sion, leaving only 
boards, straw and 
corks beneath the 
historic tree, planted 
by the fifth Inca, Ca- 
pac Yupanqui. Santo 
Domingo drank his 
glass with a graceful 
toast to the travelers 
he was so soon to dis- 
miss. Colonel Perez 
emptied his with dis- 
dainful gravity, in- 
stantly making signal 
for another. Mar- 
coy, alone perhaps 
of all the company, 
gave a thought, as 
he lifted on high the 
beaded nectar, to the 
past splendors and 
hapless fall of the city 
whose clock - towers 
flashed on the hori- 
zon. 

It is not necessary 
here to supplement 


the many interesting accounts of Cuzco 
that have now and again been publish- ' 
ed. Founded in the eleventh century 


by Manco Capac, its walls, containing 
a measure of thirty-three thousand 
square yards, exist at the present time, 
and form the mould into which the 
modern city is poured, similar in plan 
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and extent to the Inca capital. It is to- 


day the ordinary, rich, slatternly, priest- 
infested town of Spanish America, with 
a cathedral fabulously wealthy, fifteen 
churches and thirteen convents and re- 
ligious retreats. 

Nor is it necessary to tell again of the 





“HE FOUND HIMSELF IN THE ILLUMINATED CHAPEL OF 
LAURAMARCA.”—P. 616. 


fabulous avatar of Manco Capac as he 
springs like a Neptune from the waters 
of Lake Titicaca, attended by his divine 
sister, Mama Ocllo, and follows the 
pointings of his golden rod to the centre 
of the plain of Cuzco. The splendors 
of Inca civilization, magnified by reflec- 
tion as they pass into the tales of the 
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Spanish historian, have left few visible 
remnants except an old fortress or two, 
some walls of monstrous stones, and 
relics of pottery which adorn the parlors 
of the rich merchants of the town. 

“Tt is time to move,’’ at last said Santo 
Domingo, shattering his glass against 
the wrinkled bark of the tree. “It is 
a long road to Huaro, and we shall 
be puzzled to make it before daylight 
fails.”’ 

In fact, the evening prayer, the An- 
gelus, was sounding from the village 
church as the cavalcade entered Huaro, 
a hamlet of nine hundred inhabitants 
at the foot of the sierras. The travelers 
instantly reined up their steeds and lifted 
their hats, and listened, in a silence so 
profound that the buzz of an insect would 
have been audible, to the conclusion of 
the oracion. When the bell had stop- 
ped vibrating in the square tower of the 
little church, and the llamas in the door- 
yards had ceased to prick up their sen- 
sitive ears at the sound, the caravan 
recovered its hats: each one bowed 
gravely to his neighbor in Spanish fash- 
ion, and exchanged with him the cus- 
tomary salute, ‘‘ Buenas noches, sefior.” 

In the whole of Spanish America, but 
especially in the larger towns, the mo- 
ment of the Angelus has a strange at- 
traction for the stranger. As the usage 
requires every one to halt, no matter 
where he may be, at the first stroke of 
the bell, to interrupt his conversation 
however important, and listen without 
stirring until the conclusion of the chime, 
the singularity of a whole population 
surprised in a moment as it comes and 
goes, held in a state of petrifaction, and 
paralyzed as if by an enchanter, may 
be imagined. On every side you see 
gestures interrupted, mouths half open- 
ed for the arrested remark, smiles oddly 
lingering or passing into an expression 
of prayer. You would fancy a nation 
of statues. A town in South America, 
at the tinkle of the Angelus, resembles 
the city in the Arabian Nights whose 
inhabitants were turned into stones. 
The magician here is the bell-ringer. 
But hardly has the vibration ceased 
when a universal murmur arises from 
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these thousands of oppressed lungs. 
Hand meets hand, question seeks an- 
swer, conversations resume their course ; 
horses feel the loosened bridle andpaw 
the ground; dogs bark, babies cry, the 
fathers swear and the mothers chatter. 
The accidental turns thus given to 
conversation are many, and sometimes 
striking. Thus, on the present occasion, 
the never-satisfied patriot Perez happen- 
ed to have been conversing, at the en- 
trance of the village, on his favorite 
subject with the lawyer of Don Juan, 
who was accompanying the first stage of 
the excursion as a matter of politeness. 

‘““We are masters of the situation,” 
the man of parchments was saying: 
“we can win the people, and we have 
possession of half the arms. At a given 
moment we march upon the palace, we 
demand the person of the incumbent— 
Ave Maria purissima,” continued the 
lawyer, with a remnant of his severe ex- 
pression, as the first note of the bell of 
Huaro smote upon the air. When the 
last sound had expired, the revolutionist 
jerked his head with the quickness of a 
water-wagtail, and continued furiously 
the sentence interrupted five minutes 
before— ‘to be hung in the public 
square !” 

Passing with a hospitable inhabitant 
of Huaro a night that had some of the 
characteristics of an orgy, Don Juan 
and his train crossed the river betimes 
next day, and ascended their first moun- 
tain-pass. Vertigo, oppression and head- 
ache were the price paid by some of these 
inexperienced mountaineers for their in- 
itiation into the mysteries of the clouds. 
Recovering, however, before these un- 
pleasant symptoms were very distinctly 
pronounced, they found themselves, at 
the end of three hours, masters of the 
summit, and then began to dip into the 
great plain beyond, taking their course 
toward the south-south-east, in the di- 
rection of Lauramarca. Passing through 
the ever-mellowing temperatures of a 
descending plain, they found themselves, 
among the fresh scents of a circle of 
enormous farms, and entered the streets 
of the town amid the cheers and salutes 
of the inhabitants. 
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At Lauramarca, a town of some im- | richest department in the presidency of 


portance as a centre of agriculture—the | Cuzco—the explorers found, as every- 
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Juan had preceded him, and that his | part of the troop, however, attended the 
presence was the signal for a splendid | ball given in his honor by the principal 
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woolen-manufacturer of the place, and 
the more practical explored the old gold- 
and silver-mines of the neighborhood, 
‘Marcoy, artist and scribbler, betook him- 
self to a more pensive employment. 
Leaving the dance at its height, he stole 
out into the cool evening air, and bent 


‘“‘ THIS MAN, BAREFOOT AND RAGGED, WAS THE GORERNADOR 
OF MARCAPATA.”—P. 618. 


his steps toward a tall, simply-shaped 
building, whose roof-windows, stream- 
ing with light, attracted his attention. 
‘A latch in the wooden door gave him 
easy entrance. He found himself in the 
illuminated chapel of Lauramarca. The 
walls, entirely without ornament, were 
covered with a stucco mixed with glue 
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from the cactus, which shone with the 
precise lustre of polished ivory. A life- 
sized image of the Virgin, carved in a 
white, translucent, alabaster-like stone 
from Verenguela, stood upon a cube of 
gray granite which served for altar. A 
multitude of candles, set upon the floor, 
pierced the pale tops 
of a forest of lilies. 
The perfume of these 
plants, warmed by 
the lights, filled the 
room to the point of 
enervation. The 
"traveler could not 
recognize without a 
thrill of feeling the 
familiar odor of these 
flowers, brought by 
the Spanish colon- 
ists to the feet of the 
Andes, and now fill- 
ing their churches 
everywhere with a 
perfume that seems 
sacred to Rome and 
Italy. Between the 
odorous silence of 
this neglected chapel 
and the feast near 
by, where everybody 
had gone to drink 
and dance, the con- 
trast was so striking 
that the coldest mind 
would have been 
seized by it. 

The next chain to 
cross was that of the 
Andes of Avisca, 
the attainment of 
which cost the trav- 
elers several hours 
of hard climbing, for 
which their dissipa- 

tions overnight had 
but ill prepared them. However sleepy 
were the eyes that gazed upon the snow- 
capped summits, they could not but ex- 
pand with wonder at the spectacle of 
the two enormous peaks which formed 
the gateway of this new land of moun- 
tains, and rose into the pure air like 
two slender and immeasurable obelisks, 
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dwarfing the minor tops around them. 
These imposing giants, of well-defined 
quadrangular form, and smoothed over 
with bluish-colored ice, stood at each 
side of the pass as if they supported the 
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sky. The Indians name them the Old 
Grandfather and Old Uncle—Ausargate 
and Tayangate. 

In this elevated 
region, where the 
strangers were sur- 
prised with every 
possible caprice of 
mountainous outline, 
the scientific spirit of 
the historiographer 
was attracted by a 
curious complication 
among the second- 
ary formations of the 
rock. Itwasaxodus, 
orrocky knot,among 
the Avisca Andes, of 
the sort that elicits 
from the wiseacres 
of those regions the 
opinion that the veins 
of the rock are “tied 
up.” This nodus 
was funnel - shaped, 
eight miles across, 
and seemed to be a 
dry crater emerging 
from the snow. 
Peaks of trachite, 
rough and jagged, 
stood up like black- 
ened fangs out of the unsullied white, 
forming a most peculiar and impressive 
effect. Here too, out of the mouth of a 
beautiful crystal lake among the peaks, 
the party watched the issue of the river 
Paucartampu, an affluent, as they sup- 
posed, of the Ucayali, but, as the Eng- 
lish traveler Markham asserts, of the 
Madre de Dio—at any rate, one of the 
streams whose easterly-flowing courses 
prove to the traveler that he has crossed 
the watershed of the Andes, parted com- 
pany with the rivers flowing to the west- 
ern coast, and begun to trace the mean- 
ders of the feeders of the Amazon. 

The Andes were now behind them, 
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and the landscape closed around them | 
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to the north, the south and the west. 
Only the east lay open to their steps, 
and retained, as the day closed, a re- 
flection of. sunset at the rim of the sky. 
Pushing forward their weary beasts, the 
travelers made for their next stopping- 
place, Marcapata. The rills from the 
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DE LLAVES’ (HOUSEKEEPER), SAID THE 
PRIEST.” —pP. 618. 


summits began to gather volume and 
form considerable streams: the lichens 
of the snowy uplands were exchanged 
fur bushes and trees. There was a twi- 
light vision of roofs and walls enclosed 
in the green of orchards and farms: 
then the night shut down as in an instant, 
and the valley filled up with fog. For 
a short time the footsteps of the beasts 
broke through the sheet of mist and the 
veil of silence, and then the cry of one 
of the muleteers was heard. The troop 
halted : a few straggling lights were seen 
and a huddled group of thatched roofs. 





The party were at Marcapata, the key 
| of the valleys to the east, the point where 
they proposed to give up their horses and 
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hire porters for the carriage of their pro- 
visions into the wilderness—the end, in 
fact, of their connection with the civil- 
ization of the coast. Here too, their 
patron and inspiring genius, the splen- 
did Don Juan Sanz de Santo Domingo, 
intended to bid them adieu. 

Although the mules and horses made 
sufficient jingle as the cavalcade entered 
the village, no one seemed to be dis- 
turbed by the intrusion. The muleteers 
therefore began to lift up their voices of 
Stentor, and call upon the people whose 
names they knew, at the same time 
striking with their wooden stirrups the 
doors past which they rode. At this 
racket a door opened, and an individ- 
ual, candle in hand, appeared. This 
man, barefoot and ragged, was the go- 
bernador of Marcapata. He came up 
and asked if these might be the honor- 
able travelers who were expected at his 
humble village. Reassured on this point, 
he offered to guide the party at once to 
the house of the priest, who he assured 
them was much more commodiously 
lodged than himself. The intention was 
evident, but Don Juan, with cruel prompt- 
ness, relieved him of his inhospitable 
illusion. From the height of his saddle 
he read aloud the order of the prefect of 
Cuzco, written on paper stamped with 
the Peruvian arms, enjoining on him the 
care of the travelers and their beasts, 
and the performance of every duty that 
might further their object. 

The governor, quite crushed, humbly 
opened the door of his hut. The interior 
had the effect of completely relieving 
the travelers of all desire for the hos- 
pitality they had so frankly invoked. 
An unfurnished hole, riddled for the ad- 
mission of the winds, and containing for 
furniture a heap of dirty sheepskins, was 
all the poor governor could offer them. 
The visitors hastily asked to be guided 
to the priest. 

This ecclesiastic inhabited a small 
house connected with the church. A 
discreet knock at the door was hazarded, 
which had two responses—the whine of 
a woman and the bark of adog. The 
former asked with much bitterness who 
was there at that hour of the night. The 
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hour was hardly seven. The governor 
himself undertook to respond. 

At the familiar voice the door was 
half opened, and a female head appear- 
ed: “Holy Virgin! What are all those 
men here for?” 

The inhospitality of this demand, set 
down to the account of feminine bash- 
fulness, was readily excused, and the 
governor, resting outside, sent the trav- 
elers in to find the priest. That worthy 
man, who was supping with two or three 
cats by his side, executed a sort of som- 
ersault, and received the self-introduction 
of Don Juan with his mouth half open 
and half full. The merchant explained 
the desire of the party for shelter, board 
and beds. 

The round visage of the pastor cloud- 
ed over. “I am poor, and very slender- 
ly lodged here,” was all the unhappy 
man could say. Santo Domingo had in 
reserve, however, for the spiritual power 
an argument as powerful as that which 
had just so effectually tamed the tem- 
poral. “Your poverty afflicts me very 
much, my father,” said he to the priest, 
“but it will be a far greater sorrow to his 
grace the bishop of Cuzco, who has sent 
me to your address with the notion that 
you might be able to serve me.” 

“What!” cried the holy man, “our 
illustrious bishop has deigned to talk to 
you about me ?—me, who never saw him 
in my life!” 

The priest was assured that he was 
well known to his glorious superior, and 
that his amiable hospitality would be 
taken by the latter as a favor to himself. 
On this the poor man of prayer insisted 
that the whole party should enter and 
sup withhim. “ Pescua! Pescua!”’ cried 
he. ‘It is my ama de llaves” (house- 
keeper), said the priest. The woman, 
frowning, entered for her instructions. 

In short, the party, by adroit manip- 
ulation of the governor and the padre, 
were able to lodge with sufficient com- 
fort. Half the gentlemen quartered 
themselves upon the Church, half upon 
the State, and the mozos and muleteers 
were distributed through the village. 

To this holy father the explorer ap- 
plied for aid in engaging the Indian 
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porters who were to take the place of 
their beasts of burden. The relations 
of the good man with the aborigines 
were of a peaceful character, and were 


to do him no good, for he is a brute that 
is not worth the trouble.”” Under the 
influence of this moderate alliance the 
Indians were in the habit of coming to 
the church at service-time, not for wor- 


inspired by a maxim admirable for its 
breadth and laconism. ‘Do no harm 
to the Indian,” said the curator of souls 
—‘God’s law forbids it—but take care 








‘- IMMEDIATELY BEGAN THE INSPECTION OF THE RECRUITS AT THE CHURCH DOOR.”’—P. 621. 


ship, but from curiosity and in the hope 
of occasional employment. 

The day after the arrival the priest 
was notified by Santo Domingo that he 
could render a service by engaging the 
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Indians to remain after the mass: it | tended the church, and were surprised 
happened to be Sunday. The party at- | to hear, during an interval of the ob- 


‘WITH MANY FAREWELLS TO THEIR WIVES AND COMRADES, THE INDIANS PREPARED TO START.’’—P. 621. 
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servances, an address from the priest to 
the Indians, who were squatting rather 
than kneeling inthe nave. He described | 





the project of the strangers for an ex- 
ploration of the valley, intimated tne 
duty which was expected of the natives, 
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and begged them to remain in the plaza 
after mass, instead of going off to get 
drunk and play at skittles. Mass over, 
the Indians, conformably to this order, 
assembled in the square and waited the 
pleasure of the travelers. The priest 
hurried off his sacerdotal robes, and 
was quickly among them. Immediately 
began the inspection of the recruits at 
the church door. Each individual, plant- 
ed square on both feet, broad-shouldered 
and bulbous of chest, was introduced by 
the sacred purveyor, who mentioned his 
name, took him up by the chin, and 
gave a list of his physical and moral 
qualities. The Indian for his part allow- 
ed himself to be punched, felt and turn- 
ed about with a sort of simple smile, 
rather proud than otherwise of this pub- 
lic recognition of his points. In this way 
the tale of assistants was quickly and 
advantageously made up. 

There was little more to do at Mar- 
capata. On the next morning, Don Juan, 
his lawyer and the eight or nine others 
who had formed the escort sprang into 
their saddles and set their faces toward 
the inclement mountains for a return to 
Cuzco. Of the party of bark-explorers 
there remained but three individuals. 
These were Manuel Perez, the former 
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NLY a little girl, hardly in my teens, 
when I first went to the East, I was 
more impressed than an older traveler 
might have been by the peculiar charac- 
ter of Oriental sports. The attraction was 
doubtless heightened by the wondrous 
fascination of the gay tropic scenery, all 
aglow with a new, strange life, the airy 
lightness and rainbow-tinted adornments 
of Eastern architecture, the glittering 
spires that seemed to pierce the very 
heavens, the softened light of the nar- 
row streets and the warm rich colors of 
the flowing costumes. But apart from 
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colonel in the Spanish army, of the 
Royal Alexander regiment, a resident 
of Cuzco, who retained enough of his 
old habits of vagabondage to wish to 
join the expedition ; the writer and artist, 
Mr. Paul Marcoy; and the examinador 
of barks from Bolivia, who accompanied 
his band of bark-strippers or cascarille- 
ros. The remaining trio, in their lone- 
liness and desire for change of scene, 
would have departed immediately, with 
but slight adieux to the governor and the 
priest. But the Indian porters engaged 
at Marcapata exclaimed, with one accord 
and with a strong sense of insult, that 
they could never leave without a parting 
debauch with their friends. A night of 
unintermitted chicha and a morning of 
dismal reaction ensued on the part of 
these savage servitors. At length, ex- 
cited by a few buckets of water judicious- 
ly thrown over their heads, the Indians, 
with many farewells to their wives and 
comrades, prepared to start. They re- 
joined the chiefs of the party, who, their 
spurs laid aside and their saddles ex- 
changed for a light walking equipment, 
were impatiently summoning their at- 


tendance. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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all this, some of the pastimes ave won- 
derful, and all look quaint enough to 
our Western eyes. Imagine, for exam- 
ple, dignified judges, gray-haired grand- 
fathers and corpulent, well-to-do mer- 
chants engaged in kite-flying in propria 
persona, while their children are only 
spectators! True, these kites are very 
wonders of skill and taste, of every con- 
ceivable form, size and material. Some- 
times they are of huge dimensions, com- 
posed of oiled silk of varied tints, and 
made to represent castles, palaces or 
pagodas, with their spires and turrets, 
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their arched windows and vaulted domes, 
all lighted by tapers or miniature lamps, 
that ultimately set fire to the thin, com- 
bustible material and reduce these “ cas- 
tles in the air’ to ashes. Others are in 
the form of enormous dragons, eagles, 
vultures, flying serpents or other real or 
fabulous creatures. Even the human 
species has its representatives in the kite 
line, sometimes as a giant armed cap-a- 
pie for battle, and again as a beautiful 
damsel in glittering robes and flowing 
hair. So skillfully are these huge kites 
managed that a sort of aérial game is 
often played in which several take part. 
I remember one instance in which there 
were eight kites engaged, representing 
respectively a castle, a fair lady, her two 
attendants, a dragon, two demons and 
an angel! First, one of the demons, 
the largest and most gorgeously dressed, 
passed before the door of the castle, 
whereupon the lady fled through the 
open roof, and was followed by her maid- 
ens. The two demons pursued, and the 
dragon seemed several times to med- 
itate swallowing the flying damsel, but 
both he and the demons were presently 
thrown with violence to the earth by a 
glittering angel, who suddenly appeared 
on the scene, and the affair ended in the 
lady and the angel floating away to- 
gether till they were lost in the distance. 
Kites are in vogue only at one season 
of the year, and then the rage for them, 
and the number to be seen whizzing 
about your ears or soaring gallantly 
among the clouds, would seem perfectly 
incredible to one who had never wit- 
nessed the novel spectacle of a thousand 
or more huge kites floating simultaneous- 
ly over the spires and turrets of a great 
city. Sometimes even the princes and 
nobles condescend to indulge in this 
favorite pastime ; but in such a case the 
cerf-volant is always sent up by a ser- 
vant from the dome or turrets of the no- 
bleman’s own palace, and it sufficiently 
excels in size and splendor those of ordi- 
nary mortals to prove that the owner 
does not forget, even in so small a mat- 
ter as kite-flying, the immense distance 
between a prince and a peasant. 
Among the amusements of Oriental 
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nations dancing is a general favorite. 
But let not the uninitiated suppose that 
by dances are meant waltzes or cotillons, 
round dances or quadrilles, all of which 
involve an amount of muscular exertion 
quite inconsistent with Eastern ideas of 
pleasure. No: the Oriental has a fash- 
ion of his own in regard to the dance; 
and whenever he feels inclined to indulge 
his Terpsichorean proclivities, he does so 
not by dancing himself, but by having his 
slaves do it for him. Kings and princes, 
lords and ladies, recline at ease upon 
cushions of velvet, whiling away the 
lagging hours in sipping sherbet from 
golden cups, scenting the breath of 
fragrant flowers or watching the curling 
wreaths of smoke from still more fragrant 
cheroots, while bands of dancing slaves 
exhibit their grace and dexterity for the 
entertainment of the august company. 
I remember a ball given by a British 
merchant at the capital of Siam in honor 
of his queen’s birthday, when several 
Siamese nobles were among the guests, 
and in the early portion of the evening 
vied with each other in complimenting 
their host on the brilliancy of his enter- 
tainment. Knowing him to be wealthy, 
convivial and fond of display, they 
naturally expected something very fine 
in the way of dancing. Their sensations 
may be imagined when the Scotch bag- 
pipes, played by an old sailor, struck up 
the only music which had been found 
available, and the European members 
of the company went whirling and whiz- 
zing past as reel, jig and Highland fling 
followed each other in quick succession. 
Dumb with surprise and dismay, the 
nobles rushed e2 masse from the house, 
entered their boats and ordered the oars- 
men to pull furiously for the mission- 


| houses, situated some two miles lower 


down the river. It was verging toward 
midnight, but some of the missionaries 
were still busy in their libraries, and the 
excited nobles, first knocking furiously 
at the door, and then entering without 
waiting for a response, called clamorous- 
ly, ‘Help, help for your countrymen! 
The foreigners at the British godowns 
are all gone crazy: they are dancing for 
themselves !"" 
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With equal bewilderment do Orientals 
regard a walk simply for exercise, and 
indeed every voluntary exertion of phys- 
ical or mental energy. Again and again 
they have watched us as we walked up 
and down our verandahs in the morn- 
ing or evening, expressing sympathy 
for the suffering we were enduring, and 
unbounded admiration for the patience 
and good-humor with which we went 
through the terrible penance. I verily 
believe that the idea of having to per- 
form this dreaded “ penance” is sufficient 
to deter many an East Indian from be- 
coming a convert to Christianity, since, 
despite our assurances to the contrary, 
men, women and children persist in be- 
lieving that “these long, terrible walks 
are an essential part of the foreign re- 
ligion,” of which its adherents durst not 
abate one jot or tittle. 

Dancing, in the East, is a regular pro- 
fession, a lifelong employment, never 
given up or exchanged for another call- 
ing unless some disability necessitates the 
change. Each nobleman and man of 
wealth keeps his own band of male and 
female dancers. The two sexes are never 
associated together, nor do they even ap- 
pear in the presence of each other. The 
danseurs perform not regular dances, 
but various feats of agility, consisting 
of boxing, wrestling, climbing, catching, 
fencing and leaping. Many of these 
feats are so remarkable and so purely 
Oriental in character that I despair of 
giving the reader any adequate concep- 
tion of them. 

Very soon after my arrival at Bang- 
kok I was invited by the late second 
king of Siam to spend a day at his pal- 
ace. As the weather was intensely 
warm, it was arranged that I should 
breakfast at the palace, where I arrived 
about seven o’clock in the morning. 
Early as was the hour, my royal host 
was ready to receive me, and escorted 
me in person to his beautiful drawing- 
rooms. They were spacious and ele- 


gant, uniting in the furniture and adorn- 
ments Oriental luxury with European 
taste, and through the long open windows 
came in the sweet breath of the thousand 
flowers that bloomed on balcony and 
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terrace. Several ladies of the house- 
hold rose to welcome me as we entered, 
among them the gentle Maum Ame, the 
favorite wife of my host and the mother 
of the present second king. She was 
then in the first flush of youthful beauty, 
the fairest flower of the harem and the 
best beloved of all its inmates. A re- 
mark she made to me that day I have 
never forgotten, and it serves as a solu- 
tion to the question so often asked by 
women reared as we are: “How can 
there be anything but hatred and jealousy 
among the scores or perhaps hundreds 
of wives who call the same man hus- 
band, and who, if they really love him, 
must yearn for the possession of his un- 
divided heart?’ Not so does the Orien- 
tal wife look at this subject. While the 
lady Maum Ame was commenting on 
the many noble qualities of her princely 
consort during his temporary absence 
from the room, I asked, with girlish im- 
pulsiveness, ‘‘Do you then love him so 
very much?” The soft, liquid, love-lit 
eyes had returned an answer ere the lips 
opened to give it utterance. Then I 
asked, “Does it not make you feel very 
unhappy to know that so many other 
wives share the love of your husband ?”’ 
Very wide opened the diamond eyes and 
the penciled brows were lifted in sheer 
astonishment as she answered my ques- 
tion by asking a brace of others: “ Had 
your parents any children besides your- 
self? If so, did you think they loved 
you less because others equally dear 
were born to them ?”’* 


* It must be remembered, however, that while the 
harem of a Siamese noble may comprise a large num- 
ber of wives — varying, according to his rank and 
means, from a dozen to four score—one alone occupies 
a position resembling that of the wife and the mistress 
of a household in Christian countries. The others are 
generally purchased, and may at any time be sold. 
She, on the contrary, is wedded with solemn forms, 
and cannot be disposed of at the caprice of her lord. 
Her children are the heirs to his name and fortune, 
and she herself may share in the inheritance. Her 
sway over the harem is almost absolute, and such is 
the paradoxical extent of her prerogatives that she is 
even entrusted with the negotiation when an addition 
is to be made to the number of its inmates. It would 
not be surprising if a great revolution in the social in- 
stitutions of Siam should take place under the young 
king who is next year to assume the reins of govern- 
ment in person, and who has already given strong evi- 
dence of his desire to introduce European manners 
and customs. 
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My royal friend entered at that mo- 
ment to tell me that my curiosity was to 
be gratified in witnessing some games 
which I had expressed a wish to see. 
Entering the courtyard, we found a 
smooth, slender pole planted perpendic- 
ularly in the ground. Full forty feet 














from its base was suspended a purse 
containing, as I was told, sixty dollars 
in gold. About twelve paces from the 
first pole were two others, from which 
was suspended a swinging stage, just 
long enough to afford standing-room to 
four performers at a time. This stage 
was about five feet nearer the ground 
than the purse, and it was kept constant- 
ly swaying to and fro by means of a 


rope pulled from below, thus permitting | 


the performer who was nearest the purse 
to make one trial of his skill at catching 
the purse with his mouth as the stage 
neared the desired point. The men 
were already at their posts as we took 
our seats on the raised dais prepared for 
our accommodation, and a moment after, 
at a given signal, the ropes were pulled, 
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the stage veered toward the pole, and 
the first man bent back his head to catch 
the coveted prize. I was sure he would 
fail, and perhaps lose his life besides, 
but he did neither. Quite easily, as it 
seemed, he opened his mouth, gave the 
purse a slight touch with his lower lip, 
and then, amid the cheers and shouts 
of his comrades, closed his teeth upon 
the silken string just as the stage swung 
back to the opposite point. Then, bow- 
ing gracefully to his prince, he descend- 
ed by means of a rope, and when he 
had reached the ground, after repeated 
salaams and prostrations he backed out 
from the royal presence and disappear- 
ed from the scene, without having once 
opened his teeth or relaxed his hold on 
the dearly-won prize. Another purse 
was immediately placed on the pivot, 
and the second performer took his turn. 
He also succeeded, and retired as did the 
first, and so on till all who desired had 
made trial of their skill; and not a single 
failure occurred. I, however, witnessed 
one a few months afterward at a public 
exhibition of the same nature. It was a 
grand festival, and there were thousands 
of people present, while the king’s favor- 
ite band of gymnasts were the actors. 


| Two had already won the prize and 
| been greeted with cheers and applause, 


when the third made the attempt, and 
failed. In consequence of his disgrace 
he was not permitted to descend in the 
ordinary way, by means of a rope or 
rope-ladder, but was obliged to let go the 
stage as it veered away, grasp the pole 
to which the purse was attached, and 
with hands and feet entwined to slide 
down to the ground. This he did as 
nimbly as a squirrel, and I thought it a 
scarcely less dexterous feat than catch- 
ing the purse; but, instead of being 
cheered, he was hissed and hooted till 
out of sight, and would not, I was told, 
be permitted another trial at any of the 
games during the day. The slightest 
hesitation in letting go, or the loss of but 
a second of time in grasping the pole, 
would have cost the poor fellow his life. 
But so thoroughly are these actors drill- 
ed, and so extremely prompt and dex- 
terous are all their movements, that a 
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mishap scarcely ever occurs, and very 
' rarely even a failure such as I have re- 
lated. I was told that but a single life 
had been lost in any gymnastic feat at 
the Siamese capital for more than twenty 
years, and that solitary exception was 
the case of an opium-eater who went on 


the stage with head giddy and eyes blear- | 


ed, though warned by his comrades of 
the danger. 

Another band of gymnasts was now 
summoned. For these, two poles about 
forty feet in height were erected five feet 
apart, and on the top of each was a 
small circular platform some two feet in 
diameter. When the performance began 
one platform was occupied by a man 
standing on his head, and the other by 
one in the position Nature intended for 
the genus Homo. At a given signal 
each reversed his position and changed 
places with his companion simultaneous- 
ly ; so that the one who had stood on the 
northern stage feet down now occupied 
the southern platform feet upward; and 
so as to the other. The passes were so 
rapid, and the danger seemed so immi- 
nent, that at first I held my breath in 
dismay, and averted my eyes from the 
horrible catastrophe which I felt sure was 
impending. But as the feat was repeat- 
ed fifteen or twenty times, in some cases 
oftener if the performers felt capable of 
continuing it with safety, I graddally 
became accustomed to the sight, and 
watched the sport with intense enjoy- 
ment. As one pair retired another took 
their places, until all who chose had ex- 
hibited their skill. Each evolution oc- 
cupied something less than thirty sec- 
onds, and the highest number of passes 
was, I think, twenty-three, the applause 
bestowed being always in proportion to 
the length of time the performers were 
able to hold out. When the passes had 
. been counted the two who had made 
most were declared victors, and were 
borne off in triumph; but all received 
rewards proportionate to their skill. Of 
course the slightest degree of indecision 
on the part of either of those performing 
together would prove the inevitable de- 
struction of both; but in the scores of 


times I saw this feat performed I never 
Vor. X.—42 
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witnessed a failure or heard of an ac- 
cident. 

For the next feat, which required less 
agility, but more strength of muscle, four 
lances or spears were placed, points up- 
ward, at the four corners of a bench which 
was somewhat over four feet long and 




















about sixteen inches in width. At equal 
distances along the centre of the bench 
were placed some eight or ten short- 
er spears, and immediately over them, 
with the points touching his bare back, 
lay a man supporting the weight of two 
others—good, stout specimens of human- 
ity, weighing at least a hundred and fifty 
poundseach. Afterward I saw him bear 
up four in the same way, while they walk- 
ed to and fro, jumped, and even danced 
upon their prostrate fellow, turning som- 
ersaults occasionally, and finally seating 
themselves cross-legged upon the head 
and knees of the man as if he had been 
a sofa, while they deliberately peeled 
oranges and ate them, drank tea and 
smoked cheroots, the prostrate performer 
lying motionless as a statue. His weight 
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was borne mainly by the feet and hands, 
or rather by the heels and palms, with 
the arms bent backward; and so per- 
fectly was the centre of gravity main- 
tained that not the slightest injury re- 
sulted from the pressure of the sharp 
spear-points directly against his back. 
Occasionally swords are substituted for 


TROAL 
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the lances, and if so they are placed 
horizontally, with the edge toward the 
body of the actor. 

Rope-dancing is another exercise of 
which Orientals are fond; and in this 
too they hav« a method peculiarly their 
own. While the dancer was performing 
his evolutions I noticed a metallic wire 
fastened firmly about his waist. One 
end of a strong cord was attached to 
this wire girdle, and the other to a ring, 
while through the latter was passed the 
rope on which his evolutions were per- 
formed. He would turn a somersault, 
jump, fence, and put himself into atti- 
tudes the most ludicrous that can be 
imagined ; but the strangest thing of all 
was to see him leap from the rope and 
float about in mid-air by means of the 
ring and cord, that kept him from touch- 
ing terra firma, while he looked for all 











the world like a huge fish floundering in 
shallow water. Then, with a bound, he 
would regain his position on the rope, 
and, holding a bunch of feathers in 
either hand, walk nonchalantly up and 
down, fanning himself occasionally, and 
resting after his Herculean labors; and 
a moment later he would be racing fu- 
riously back and forth, as if 
running for a wager and mean- 
ing to win. 

Next came bands of tum- 
blers and wrestlers, who threw 
themselves prostrate on the 
floor, turning somersaults one 
over another, and pinning 
each other down till those be- 
low seemed nearly suffocated. 
Once an actor entered the 
arena armed simply with a 
long stick, with which he gal- 
lantly defended himself against 
half a score of assailants, now 
jumping over their heads, then 
passing between their knees, 
and not unfrequently putting 
his feet on their shoulders, and 
ere they could grasp him throw- 
ing a somersault backward and 
escaping from their midst, only 
to return a moment afterward 
and repeat his provoking an- 
tics. Finally, he drove them 
all from the stage, and stood for a brief 
space brandishing his stick and chal- 
lenging their return. The challenge 
not being accepted, he was proclaimed 
victor, and bowing gracefully as he laid 
his weapon at the prince's feet, he re- 
tired amid shouts of applause. 

The stage being cleared, an iron frame 
wrapped with tow previously dipped in 
alcohol or spirits of turpentine, and ig- 
nited, was produced, and a score or so of 
the gymnasts proceeded to turn somer- 
saults over it, both singly and in groups. 
The tumbling was performed with sur- 
prising agility—some walking on their 
hands, others on their elbows, and all 
seeming capable of putting their limbs 
in whatever position they desired, their 
grotesque motions looking more like 
those of squirrels and wild monkeys 
sporting at will in their native woods 
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than like anything human. As these 
disappeared, two enormous lanterns of 
oiled silk, one in the form of an alliga- 
tor and the other of a huge horned ser- 
pent, glided noiselessly upon the stage. 
Each was brilliantly lighted, and its mo- 
tions guided by a man concealed within, 
who cautiously surveyed the ground 
and measured with wary eye the 
strength of his foe. Presently they 
rushed furiously to the attack, 
spouting fire-rockets and hissing 
forth flames and smoke from fiery 
jaws and expanded nostrils, while 
fierce unearthly groans seemed to 
issue from some subterranean vault, 
and were answered by hideous 
yells of rage, as if from the fabled 
Tartarus itself. At length the alli- 
gator gained the day, spread wide 
his capacious jaws, swallowed his 
vanquished foe, and then, with an 
air of intense satisfaction, made his 
exit, leaving in his trail a succes- 
sion of brilliant fire-rockets that 
continued whizzing and belching 
forth fire and smoke long after the 
monster had disappeared. 

These and many similar feats of 
agility I saw frequently performed 
by bands of trained gymnasts be- 
longing to the establishments of 
wealthy nobles. They are reckon- . 
ed a necessary part of the ménage 
of a man of rank, but, though slaves, are 
never pressed into this service against 
their own wish. On the contrary, the 
position being regarded as one of both 
honor and emolument, besides securing 
immunity from hard labor, there are 
probably five times as many who an- 
nually make application to enter the lists 
as are actually admitted. Each noble, 
anxious that his own gymnasts shall 
excel all others, holds out various in- 
centives to emulation, and never fails to 
reward with costly presents any new evi- 
dence of skill or dexterity. 

The province of the danseuses is alto- 
gether different—less exciting, as well 
as less dangerous and fatiguing. These 
girls are chosen for their beauty, pliancy 
of form and sprightly motions, and are 
trained to their vocation from very early 
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childhood. They make their dédut at 
about eight, and continue in the service 
till old age; but after twenty-five they 
seldom make their appearance, except 
in some theatrical performance where 
large numbers are required, and then 
they are masked and robed so as to look 


, 








young even when their youthful charms 
have fled. Whenever I saw these bands 
of dancing-girls, whether at the royal 
palace or in the dwellings of the nobles, 
they were dressed in the most gorgeous 
style of Oriental magnificence, decorated 
with glittering jewels and crowned with 
flowers. But so nobly had Nature en- 
dowed these fairy creatures, with their 
glorious Eastern eyes, rich olive com- 
plexions, glossy, raven hair and ex- 
quisite forms of graceful pliancy, that 
they were truly “when unadorned adorn- 
ed the most.” On making their entrée 
they prostrated themselves at the great 
man’s feet in three courteous salaams, 
and then, rising slowly, with graceful 
evolutions they threaded the mazy wind- 
ings of the voluptuous Oriental dance, 
throwing their pliant forms into atti- 








aso —————— 
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tudes of exquisite grace, charming the 
beholders, and eliciting by the unsparing 
display of their surpassing charms the 
admiration of the most unimpressible 
observer. The dance completed, they 
again prostrated themselves, and then, 
hand in hand, glided like the beauteous 
phantoms of a summer’s dream from 
the august presence. 

When the dance was over our royal 
entertainer called for music, but we were 
all weary—too many sweets had proved 
a surfeit—and we took our leave, prom- 
ising to come again. Our next visit was 
on the occasion of the birthday of Prince 
George Washington, the young heir, and 
now second king of Siam. It was a 
grand celebration, and everything native 
and foreign that could add éc/a¢ to the 
occasion was brought into requisition. 
The dinner was in European style; the 
massive covers and much of the plate 
were of pure gold; the spoons, knives 
and forks of silver, manufactured in 
London; and the dinner was perfect in 
style, and comprised more dainties than 
are ever collected on any but an Oriental 
table. The royal host, with the youthful 
heir at his side, sat at the head of the 
board, and did the honors with the grace 
of a Beau Brummel. Over his head 
waved the American “stars and stripes,” 
at the other end of the table the “ British 
lion,” and in the centre the royal banner 
of Siam, a white elephant on a crimson 
ground, After dinner we had music, a 
full Siamese band consisting of some 
ten or twelve instruments, of which the 
hautboy is always the leader. This in- 
strument is made of the wood of the 
jack-fruit tree, highly polished, and has 
six, sometimes eight, holes. The tones 
produced by it somewhat resemble those 
of the bagpipes, but are much softer 
and more musical. The performer on 
the hautboy always occupies a kneeling 
posture, and sways his body to and fro 
during the whole performance, both to 
keep time for himself and to guide the 
music of his subordinates. Next to the 
hautboy comes the 7é/-na/, constructed 
somewhat on the piano principle, and 
susceptible in the hands of a skillful 
performer of a great variety of harmony 





and cadence. Its construction is ex- 
tremely simple, being composed of some 
thirty flat, oblong pieces of wood of the 
cashew-nut tree about fourteen inches 
long and two broad, strung together on 
strong twines, then stretched across a 
low stand, and played on by being 
beaten with two heavy batons, one held 
in each hand. The 4uftuma and the 
Laos organ come next. The former is 
composed of ten long, perforated reeds 
of equal length, placed in double range, 
and confined together by means of a hol- 
low wooden band, at one end of which 
is a mouthpiece into which the performer 
blows. The band is made perfectly air- 
tight, and into it opens an orifice from 
each of the reeds. There are also ex- 
ternal holes in the reeds which the per- 
former opens or closes with his fingers 
while playing. The organ is similarly 
constructed, except that the reeds are 
of unequal length, the longest being 
fifteen feet and the shortest six; and 
both these instruments, when well play- 
ed, produce strains of exceeding sweet- 
ness—now the deep tones of a pow- 
erful organ, and again the breathing 
melodies of the finest harp. The okay 
is a stringed instrument shaped like a 
huge lizard, and is usually made of 
ebony handsomely inlaid. It is about 
three feet long, and is furnished with 
three strings, one of brass wire and two of 
silk, being played on the same principle 
as our banjo, which it strikingly resem- 

lesinsound. The £hong-nong consists 
of a series of cymbals arranged in a 
triangular frame of bamboo, and it is 
played by means of two light batons, 
one in either hand. Then there is the 
veritable banjo, only that it is made of 
a long-necked gourd cut longitudinally 
in halves, dried and covered with alliga- 
tor skin, after which it is furnished with 
strings, and is then ready for use. The 
tambour comes next—shaped like an 
hour-glass, made of baked earth and 
open at one end. It is struck with the 
fingers only, and gives out nearly the 
sound of the kettle-drum. Triangles of 
various powers and dimensions, fiddles, 
drums, gongs, and an instrument similar 
to our flageolet, complete the list, and 
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the effect of the ‘out ensemble is by no 
means contemptible. 

The music of the Chinese is deafening 
in noise and execrable in quality, and I 
do not remember ever to have met one 
of that nation who had either voice or 
ear for music, vocal or instrumental. 
The Burmese also lack musical taste 
and skill, but their neighbors the Karens 
possess both in a remarkable degree; 
and among most Eastern nations I found 
the music correct in time, varied and 
agreeable in tone and soul-stirring in 
effect. My greatest objection to their 
performances lay in the separation of 
vocal and instrumental music, the sexes 
never performing together, and the male 
practitioners confining themselves main- 
ly to instrumental music, and the female 
to vocal. This too, like dancing, is mo- 
nopolized by the rich and nobly born, 
and seldom indulged in by the working 
class, except occasionally by boatmen, 
who, lifting simultaneously their long 
slender paddles high above their heads, 
keep time to the oars by a song and 
tune peculiarly their own. 

When the band had finished their 
performances they bowed themselves 
out, and were immediately succeeded 
by the other department of the musical 
corps, consisting of sprightly young girls 
from ten to twenty years of age. Most 
of them were very pretty, and perfect 
enthusiasts in their art, which they had 
studied and practiced u....ost from their 
cradles, till it had become the very soul 
of their existence, and they sang, as do 
birds, by instinct and as a part of their 
nature. They came in hand in hand, 
fresh and sweet as dewy rosebuds, bow- 
ed gracefully before the chair of state, 
and then, arranging themselves in little 
coteries, began warbling forth strains of 
enchanting song. We were completely 
electrified by the rich, clear notes of a 
soprano, whilst the slight form seemed 
to dilate, the splendid eyes, dark as the 
midnight storm, to emit flashes of light- 
ning brilliance, as loud and clear the 
sweet vocalist poured forth the enchant- 
ing strains upon our astonished ears. 
She sang till utterly exhausted, and sank 
cown quivering and breathless as the 
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fabled tropic-bird that sings his brief, 
glad life away for very joy. Next came 
a petite maiden with laughing eyes and 
sunny brow, who entertained us, first 
with several comic songs, remarkable | 
only for the pretty airs and graces that 
accompanied them, and then with am- 
orous songs and plaintive love-ditties, in 
which every tender emotion called for 
by the sentiment was plainly depicted 
on the countenance or pantomimed by 
the mute poetry of the expressive ges- 
tures. She had scarcely ceased ere the 
whole company burst forth in a joyous 
peal of song. Some of the choruses 
were very spirited, leaving the delight- 
ed listener spellbound when, with one 
graceful prostration before their prince, 
the fascinating coterie vanished from the 
stage. 

The drama has been long known and 
extensively patronized among most Ori- 
ental nations, but with none has it attain- 
ed any considerable degree of merit. 
They are familiar with both tragedy and 
comedy, the former finding its patrons 
among the rich and noble, and exclusive- 
ly at the private theatres, while comedy 
is generally preferred by the working 
classes. Some of the tragedies are well 
written, and are occasionally rendered 
with spirit and good taste, but the com- 
edies are execrable—made up chiefly of 
the rhapsodies of lovesick damsels and 
their amorous swains in both song and 
prose—of the farcical exhibitions of 
clowns, coarse jokes and similar non- 
sense. All noblemen and many of the 
wealthy citizens have their own private 
theatres and companies; and _ besides 
these there are in every large Oriental 
city public theatres designed for the 
accommodation of the working classes, 
and patronized exclusively by them. 
The scenery and adornments of all the 
theatres are very inferior, but the cos- 
tumes worn by the dvamatis persone, of 
the private theatres especially, exhibit 
the most gorgeous style of even Oriental 
magnificence, blazing with diamonds 
and almost literally covered with costly 
jewels, which of course are the property 
of the nobleman, not of the actors. 

In the private theatres of the nobles 
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there is quite too much aristocratic ex- 
clusiveness, and too thorough a subordi- 
nation to the higher authorities, to ad- 
mit of any sort of immorality, or even of 
familiar association, between the sexes; 
but in those of inferior grade, patronized 
by the common people, the broadest 
license is given, and the plays are often 
of the most obscene and debasing cha- 
racter. 

Jugglery is another amusement of 
which all Oriental nations are extremely 
fond. So numerous and varied are the 
feats practiced by the performers in this 
line that “Indian jugglery” is famous 
the world over, and their wonderful dex- 
terity in all matters requiring unusual 
sleight of hand has passed into a uni- 
versal proverb. A visit at the house of 
a wealthy Hindoo on the occasion of his 
son's marriage gave me an opportunity 
of witnessing some of their rarest feats 
in this line. The wedding festivities 
comprised two whole weeks of banquets, 
processions and entertainments of all 
sorts, with a most extravagant display 
of jewels and torches, flowers and silks 
along the pathway of the bridal-party, 
the whole costing, it was said, nearly a 
lakh of rupees, or some forty-five thou- 
sand dollars. But then the bridegroom 
was an only son, and there is no other 
occasion on which an Oriental will so 
lavishly pour out his wealth as the birth 
or marriage of a son. During the day 
the time was divided between eating, 
dancing, theatrical exhibitions, concerts, 
gambling and jugglery, and at night 
there was always a brilliant display of 
fireworks while the festival lasted. But 
of all, the jugglery was most wonderful. 
Grass-seed was sown before our eyes, 
and in five minutes thereafter a beautiful 
green lawn of smooth-shaven grass lay 
outspread at our feet. A tiny, two-leaved 
plant was handed us to look at: we saw 
and felt it, and perceived that it was a 
genuine orange tree, having but two im- 
perfectly-developed leaves, with a por- 
tion of the seed still adhering. In half 
an hour we ate of mangoes plucked ap- 
parently from this very tree, which had 
seemed to grow up before our eyes till it 
towered above our heads, budded, blos- 
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somed and bore fruits that turned from 
green to golden almost as rapidly as 
they could be plucked and eaten. A 
bronze basin of clear water, which we 
had the privilege of examining, was 
placed on a stand; and though, when 
we thrust in our hands, there was found 
nothing but the water, in a little while a 
magnificent lotus or water-lily sprang 
up therein, and lo! its huge blossoms, 
pink-hued and fragrant, were before us 
—mammoth flowers, eighteen inches in 
diameter! The spectators were in ec- 
stasy. Young and old, even the natives, 
who had all seen these wonders before, 
clapped their hands with delight: only 
the magician himself was quiet and ret- 
icent. Presently he held up a piece of 
yellow tissue-paper, perhaps six inches 
square, and after turning it round and 
round in various positions he formed of 
it quite a natural-looking butterfly, wings 
and all. Holding the butterfly on his 
open palm, he so arranged two wax- 
lights as to allow him to wave a fan rap- 
idly between them without affecting the 
flame ; and then by a more gentle mo- 
tion over the insect he started it into ap- 
parent life. First, it moved slowly to- 
ward the fan, as if testing its powers of 
locomotion, then tripped more lightly 
along the edge, and finally bore away, 
wheeling and dipping toward a vase of 
flowers that stood near, then floating 
away in very wantonness, and present- 
ly returning, lighting and coquetting 
among the dainty blossoms like a thing 
of life, the wings fairly quivering with 
excitement. Just then a mate was sup- 
plied to the lonely excursionist by the 
same magic power that had given the 
first its frail being; and together the 
fairy tourists set forth on their travels. 


‘Round and round they wheeled and 


floated, but always within the charmed 
circle about the conjuror’s head, some- 
times kissing his cheeks and lips, to- 
gether or singly lighting on the out- 
spread fan or returning to flutter among 
the flowers, then flirting and coquetting 
with each other, putting their tiny heads 
together in mutual caress, and shaking 
their gauzy wings with all the pretty airs 
and graces of live flirts. The scene end- 
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ed by the magician taking a small pearl 
box out of his bosom, opening it and 
holding it toward the butterflies. They 
seemed to observe the downy cotton 
with which the box was lined, and in 
circling curves they moved toward it, 
and crouched down, with wings still out- 
spread, upon the dainty couch prepared 
for them. The juggler closed the box 
at once, and as he did so we saw seated 
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upon the top a live canary that caroled 
forth sweet songs until its little throat 
seemed ready to split, as if striving to 
compensate for the departure of our but- 
terfly favorites. Suddenly the song of 
joy was changed to piercing notes that 
betokened horror or alarm, and we saw 
at the conjuror’s feet a deadly cobra di 
capella, coiled as if for a spring, and 
with its glittering eyes fixed on the bird, 





that seemed spellbound to the spot, eith- 
er tuo frightened or fascinated to move. 
The man waited till the snake was in the 
very act of springing, and then, with a few 
words spoken in low musical tones, and 
a gentle droning movement of his hand, 
he seemed to throw the cobra into the 
same trance-like state that the bird had 
evinced, while the latter roused up and 
flew eagerly into the juggler’s bosom, 
which had been opened for its reception. 
From this same capacious receptacle, 
apparently exhaustless in its resources, 
was drawn out another cobra, and after 
allowing them time to make each other's 
acquaintance, sometimes inciting them 





to anger, and again soothing to quietude 
by his soft words and droning motions, 
the juggler wrapped them both about 
his neck and arms, and stood with ex- 
ultant pride, allowing them to touch his 
nose, the tip of his tongue, and in one 
instance even the pupil of his eye, with 
their vibrating tongues. But all this 
while he held a small lute in his hand, 
and when words seemed to fail he play- 
ed a few notes on the instrument, which 
soon reduced the reptiles to a state of 
dreamy quiescence. After performing 
various daring feats with them, to show 
the audience that the snakes had been 
in no way mutilated, he threw a large 
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chicken between them. Both struck at 
it, and it died in about five minutes. 

I afterward saw more of this snake- 
charming in Bangkok, and in this par- 
ticular branch of jugglery the Siamese 
are said to excel all other Orientals. I 
have seen them hang half a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds of serpents—cobras, hooded 
sun-snakes and vipers—about their necks 
at once, placing a whole coil of them in 
their bosoms, and even taking the rep- 
tiles’ heads in their mouths. Then they 
will place some ten or fifteen of as many 
different species in a deep basket with a 
long, narrow neck, and without looking 
in thrust down their hands, draw up one 
or more, toy with it for a while, and then, 
throwing it back, take up another, and 
so on as long as they can obtain paying 
spectators. These jugglers devote them- 
selves exclusively to the study and prac- 
tice of their profession, and each com- 
pany tries to outdo all others in dexterity 
and daring. They are highly esteemed, 
exert large influence in the community, 
and are accredited by their credulous 
compatriots with authority over all dis- 
eases, which they profess to summon or 
drive off at will, as well as evil spirits, 
ghosts and genii. Despite the palpable 
absurdity of these pretensions, the reality 
of the power they claim over venomous 
reptiles admits of not the shadow of a 
doubt, though how this power is main- 
tained is not so easily shown. It is 
doubtless, to some extent, the effect of 
music, which is always employed by the 
jugglers to throw the reptiles into a sort 
of spell during their performances, aided 
also by a monotonous waving to and 
fro of the charmer’s body—a motion that 
seems to lull the snakes into a dreamy, 
mesmeric trance, in which they can be 
kept for days together. In addition to 
this, the snakes are very carefully tend- 
ed, never suffered to become hungry, 
nor yet fed to such repletion as to occa- 
sion either torpor or a habit of hankering 
after blood. The jugglers also keep thcir 
own bodies smeared with some oily sub- 
stance, the nature of which they will not 
divulge, but we may infer that it is some- 
thing for which the snake has a natural 
antipathy or that exerts a narcotic in- 
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fluence on its nerves. These combined 
influences seem quite sufficient to pro- 
duce the marvelous power exercised by 
Oriental snake-charmers. It is absolute- 
ly certain that the poisonous fangs are 
not extracted, as some have asserted, 
but the reptiles are brought wholly un- 
mutilated into the arena. I have myself 
seen them perform with snakes they had 
never before touched, and which have 
been returned to me perfect as I handed 
them over. Some of these are now bot- 
tled in my cabinet. 

Alligator-charming is also effected by 
music, and is resorted to frequently by 
soothsayers and fortune-tellers to decide 
whether an undertaking is to be lucky 
or unlucky. Offerings are thrown into 
the river, prayers are made, and then in 
undissembled awe the petitioners await 
the monster's decree, that is to send them 
off happy or the reverse. If he appears 
in answer to the call, the omen is good: 
if his alligatorship, however, should hap- 
pen to be sleepy or absent and fail to 
respond, his petitioners depart in sad- 
ness, and never hesitate to give up the 
proposed undertaking, whatever it may 
be. In this connection I mention for- 
tune-telling, in which all Oriental natives 
have such unlimited confidence that 
betrothal or marriage, a journey or feast, 
in fact anything of even small import- 
ance, is never entered on till the sooth- 
sayer has been sought or the “ fortune- 
book ” consulted. 

Fireworks of great brilliancy and va- 
riety furnish another amusement of which 
Eastern nations are fond, those of China 
and Siam especially. This diversion is, 
however, indulged in but rarely, usually 
but once a year for three or four con- 
secutive days, at a time appointed by 
royal decree. In Siam the king goes 
out on the river in his royal barge, 
attended by the princes of the blood, 
the nobles of the realm and an immense 
retinue of officers, priests and soldiers. 
The state-barge of His Majesty forms 
the centre of a fleet of several hundred 
boats, all gayly decorated with flags and 
streamers, and from the entire fleet is 
sent forth a perfect bombardment of fire- 
works in the form of skyrockets, fire- 
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wheels, flying-fish and alligators, sput- 
tering and hissing through and athwart 
the water, and lighting up the very 
heavens with brilliance. The night fol- 
lowing the king's exhibition the nobles 
have one of the same sort, quite as 
grand as that of their royal master; 
and then the festivities wind up with a 
night for the com- 
mon people, in 
which every fam- 
ily, however poor, 
manages to take 
some humble part; 
and, as may be 
supposed in this 
grand old city of 
five hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, a 
brilliant time they 
have of it. The 
swelling bosom of 
the gently-flowing 
Meinam seems 
perfectly covered 
with boats for 
whole miles above 
and below the city, 
and fairly to groan beneath the rich 
freight that floats in ever-varying love- 
liness over its waters. From sunset till 
almost daylight these numberless boats 
send flying in every direction every pos- 
sible style and variety of fireworks, ac- 
cording to the rank and wealth of the 
party. The boats’ crews are hilarious, 
the houses on either bank of the river 
are brilliantly illuminated, and the great 
city, with its teeming thousands, seems 
for the time given up to fun and frolic 
not less general or exciting than that of 
the Carnival at Venice or Rome. 
Archery is also practiced to some 
extent among Orientals, but more in 
Middle and Western Asia than in the 
southern portions, where the intense 
heat of the climate inclines to indolence 
and effeminacy ; and the successful use 
of the bow calls for too much expendi- 
ture of muscular force ever to become 
a favorite pastime with East Indians. 
The deer-hunt is in more favor, the 
excitement atoning in a measure for the 
fatigue. The sport is conducted some- 
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what after the manner of the Louisiana 
“ fire-hunt.”” The Siamese hunter, how- 
ever, instead of carrying a torch in his 
hand, bears a pan of flaming coals on 
his head. By this means the animal is 
dazzled, and turning in his bewilderment 
to fly, he readily mistakes a man wearing 
on his head and shoulders the skin of a 





deer for one of his own species, and ere 
the deception is discovered the hunter 
has plunged a knife into the heart of his 
victim and laid him lifeless at his feet. 
Elephant-riding would be largely prac- 
ticed in Siam, where the finest elephants 
in the world are found, but an imperial 
prohibition makes it death for any but 
those of royal blood to indulge in this 
luxury. Elephants are seldom seen 
about the city, but the: king and mem- 
bers of the royal family frequently use 
them in their excursions in the prov- 
inces. Since the accession of the present 
king, who affects European style, the use 
of coaches drawn by four horses for their 
Majesties, and pony-phaetons for the 
other members of the royal household, is 
gradually superseding that of elephants, 
whose glory, as beasts of state, is cer- 
tainly on the wane, and bids fair at no 
distant day to go out in total darkness. 
Shuttlecock is another Oriental game 
much in vogue, but, as with kite-flying, 
only for grown-up people, while the 
juveniles look on and enjoy the fun 
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they expect to share in when they reach 
mature years. This game, as practiced 
in the East, is so unique, so purely Ori- 
ental, that I must describe it. The shut- 
tlecock is much like that used among 
us, but the battledoor is simply the sole 





of each player's foot. Those who engage 
—ten, twenty, or any number from three 
to a hundred—stand up in a ring, when 
one begins the game by throwing the 
shuttlecock toward one of his comrades, 
who, seeing it approach, prepares him- 
self for its reception by wheeling quickly 
on one leg and throwing up the other in 
time to receive the shuttlecock just in 
the centre of the sole, and send it bound- 
ing furiously back to his assailant or 
some other member of the circle, who 
performs the same feat in the same way, 
and so on round and round the ring, 
keeping up the game sometimes for an 
hour without the shuttlecock being once 
allowed to touch the ground. 

The last amusement that I shall here 
notice is gambling, which is universally 
practiced in the East. All classes de- 
light in it, from the king on his throne 
to the wretched beggar that prowls about 
the gates of the noble to find a scanty 
support, not in “the crumbs that fall 
from the rich man’s table,” but in the 
very garbage that is cast from his gate. 
So passionately devoted to this despic- 
able vice are many Orientals that when 
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they have bartered off everything else 
they possess, rather than desist they will 
sell their wives and children into slavery, 
and even pawn their own bodies to get 
money to gamble with. Licensed gam- 
ing-houses are found in all Eastern cities, 
and most Oriental 
monarchs derive 
large revenues from 
this source. Some- 
times dice are used, 
and occasionally 
small cowry-shells, 
but cards are most 
general. The com- 
mon people, male 
and female, frequent 
the public saloons, 
which are said to be 
perfect dens of crime, 
as they are often the 
theatres of the most 
heart-sickening trag- 
_ edies. The gam- 
— bling of the higher 

classes is done in 

their own homes, and they never fail to 
invite, and even importune, their visitors 
to partake of the sport, while they often 
boast of the large sums they have lost or 
won among their friends. But, though 
husbands and fathers deem it right thus 
to employ their own time, their wives and 
daughters are strictly ordered to avoid 
all such immoral practices, lest the well- 
filled purse of Jaterfamilias should suffe1 
detriment. During the reign of the old 
usurper who sat upon the throne at the 
time of my first visit to Siam, it was one 
day reported to His Majesty that some 
scores of his six hundred wives had been 
indulging in the great sin of gambling. 
The fair culprits, being summoned to 
the royal presence, made full confession 
of their guilt, but pleaded ennui as ex- 
cuse, and prayed His Majesty’s forgive- 
ness on the ground that they had lost 
only twenty thousand ticals (twelve thou- 
sand dollars), which they argued were 
“but as a drop in the ocean compared 
with the boundless resources of His Se- 
rene, Infallible Majesty.”” The covetous 
old king, who loved money better than 
anything else in the world (the fair cul- 
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prits themselves not excepted), had no 
sooner heard the sum of twenty thou- 
sand ticals mentioned than, losing the 
small modicum of patience with which 
Nature had endowed him, he summoned 
to his presence several high officers of 
the royal harem, and ordered them to 
inflict, in his name, “the fatherly disci- 
pline of thirty stripes on the soles of the 
feet of each of the offending ladies, to 
preserve them in future from the de- 
grading vice of gambling.” Had their 
evil propensities not touched His Maj- 
esty’s purse-strings, their morals might 
have been deemed safe under a milder 
treatment. But it is not only the beau- 
teous houri who dwells in gilded halls 
and reclines under gorgeous canopies 
that gambles off her husband's wealth: 
the wife of the farmer and mechanic, 
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when purchasing the family supplies for 
the day, holds back a handful of cowries 
to regale herself with a sly game ere she 
returns to her home-duties, and the mis- 
erable, half-starved nun who performs 
the drudgery of the Booddhist temples 
will sell a portion of the scraps left for 
her support by the haughty priests, that 
she may have wherewithal to gamble. 
In truth, the middle and lower classes 
spend most of their leisure time either 
in gambling or reading—pastimes better 
suited to their indolent habits than more 
active sports, as well as strictly in conso- 
nance with a favorite Oriental don mot: 
“No man should run when he may walk, 
walk when he may stand, stand when 
he may sit, or sit when he may lie down.” 
FANNIE R. FEUDGE. 
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RAY earth, gray mist, gray sky: 
Through vapors hurrying by, 
Larger than wont, on high 
Floats the horned, yellow moon. 
Chill airs are faintly stirred, 
And far away is heard, 
Of some fresh-wakened bird, 
The querulous, shrill tune. 


The dark mist hides the face 
Of the dim land: no trace 
Of rock or river's place 

In the thick air is drawn; 
But dripping grass smells sweet, 
And rustling branches meet, 
And sounding waters greet 

The slow, sure, sacred dawn. 


Past is the long black night, 
With its keen lightnings white, 
Thunder and floods: new light 
The glimmering low east streaks. 
The dense clouds part: between 
Their jagged rents are seen 
Pale reaches blue and green, 
As the mirk curtain breaks. 








MATINS. 


Above the shadowy world, 
Still more and :aore unfurled, 
The gathered mists upcurled 
Like phantoms melt and pass. 
In clear-obscure revealed, 
Brown wood, gray stream, dark field: 
Fresh, healthy odors yield 
Wet furrows, flowers and grass. 


The sudden, splendid gleam 
Of one thin, golden beam 
Shoots from the feathered rim 
Of yon hill crowned with woods. 
Down its embowered side, 
As living waters slide, 
So the great morning tide 
Follows in sunny floods. 


From bush and hedge and tree 
Joy, unrestrained and free, 
Breaks forth in melody, 

Twitter and chirp and song: 
Alive the festal air 
With gauze-winged creatures fair, 
That flicker everywhere, 

Dart, poise and flash along. 


The shining mists are gone, 

Slight films of gold swift-blown 

Before the strong, bright sun 
Or the deep-colored sky: 

A world of life and glow 

Sparkles and basks below, 

Where the soft meads a-row, 
Hoary with dew-fall, lie. 


Does not the morn break thus, 

Swift, bright, victorious, 

With new skies cleared for us, 
Over the soul storm-tost ? 

Her night was long and deep, 

Strange visions vexed her sleep, 

Strange sorrows bade her weep: 
Her faith in dawn was lost. 


No halt, no rest for her, 
The immortal wanderer 
From sphere to higher sphere, 

Toward the pure source of day. 
The new light shames her fears, 
Her faithlessness, her tears, 
As the new sun appears 

To light her godlike way. 

EmMA LAZARUS. 
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THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF HETH.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
TWEED SIDE. 
Ah, happy Lycius !—for she was a maid 

More beautiful than ever twisted braid, 

Or sighed or blushed, or on spring-flowered lea 

Spread a green kirtle to the minstrelsy— 

A virgin purest-lipped, yet in the lore 

Of love deep learned to the red heart’s core, 
‘eo very first object that we saw, on 

this the first morning of our waking 
in Scotland, was a small boy of seven or 
eight, brown-faced, yellow-haired, bare- 
footed, who was marching along in the 
sunlight with a bag of school-books on 
his back about as big as himself. 

“Oh, the brave little fellow !”’ cries Tita, 
regarding him from the door of the inn 
with a great softness in her brown eyes. 
“Don't you think he will be lord chan- 
cellor some day ?” 

The future lord chancellor went stead- 
ily on, his small brown feet taking no 
heed of the stones in the white road. 

“T think,” says Tita, suddenly plung- 
ing her hand into her pocket—"I think 
I should like to give him a shilling.” 

“‘No, madam,”’ says one of us to her, 
sternly, ‘“‘you shall not bring into this 
free land the corrupting influences of the 
South. It is enough that you have de- 
based the district around your own home. 
If you offered that young patriot a shil- 
ling, he would turn again and rend you. 
But if you offered him a halfpenny, now, 
to buy bools—” 

At this moment, somehow or other, 
Bell and our lieutenant appear together, 
and before we know where we are the 
girl has darted across the street in pur- 
suit of the boy. 

““What are bools?’’ asks the lieuten- 
ant, gravely. 

“Objects of interest to the youthful 
student.” 

Then we see, in the white glare of the 
sun, a wistful, small, fair and sunburnt 
face turned up to that tall young lady 
with the voluminous brown hair. She is 


apparently talking to him, but in a dif- 





ferent tongue from his own, and he looks 
frightened. Then the sunlight glitters 
on two white coins, and Bell pats him 
kindly on the shoulder; and doubtless 
the little fellow proceeds on his way to 
school in a sort of wild and wonderful 
dream, having an awful sense that he 
has been spoken to by a fair and gracious 
princess. 

“As I live,” says my lady, with a great 
surprise, ‘‘she has given him two half- 
crowns!” 

Queen Titania looks at me. There is 
a meaning in her look—partly interroga- 
tion, partly conviction, and wholly kind 
and pleasant. It has dawned upon her 
that girls who have to earn their own 
pocket-money, as Bell virtually does, do 
not give away five shillings to a passing 
schoolboy without some profound emo- 
tional cause. Bell comes across the way, 
looking vastly pleased and proud, but 
somehow avoiding our eyes. She would 
have gone into the inn, but that my 
lady’s majestic presence (you could have 
fanned her out of the way with a butter- 
fly’s wing) barred the entrance. 

‘Have you been for a walk this morn- 
ing, Bell?” she says with a fine air of 
indifference. 

“Yes, madame,” replies our Uhlan. 
As if he had any business to answer for 
Bell! 

“Where did you go?” 

“Oh,” says the girl, with some con- 
fusion, ‘we went—we went away from 
the town a little way: I don't exactly 
know—” 

And with that she escaped into the 
inn. 

““Madame,” says the lieutenant with 
a great apparent effort, while he keeps 
his eyes looking toward the pavement, 
and there is a brief touch of extra color 
in his brown face—‘ Madame—I—I am 
asked — indeed, mademoiselle she was 
good enough—she is to be my wife; and 
she did ask me if I would tell you—” 
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And somehow he put out his hand— 
just as a German boy shakes hands 
with you, in a timid fashion, after you 
have tipped him at school—and took 
Tita’s hand in his, as if to thank her for 
a great gift. And the little woman was 
so touched and so mightily pleased that 
I thought she would have kissed him 
before my very face, in the open streets 
of Locherbie. All this scene, you must 
remember, took place on the doorstep 
of an odd little inn in a small Scotch 
country town. There were few specta- 
tors. The sun was shining down on the 
white fronts of the cottages and blinking 
on the windows. A cart of hay stood 
opposite to us, with the horse slowly 
munching inside his nose-bag. We our- 
selves were engaged in peacefully wait- 
ing for breakfast when the astounding 
news burst upon us. 

“Oh, I am very glad indeed, Count 
von Rosen!” says Tita; and, sure 
enough, there was gladness written all 
over her face and in her eyes. And 
then in a minute she had sneaked away 
from us, and I knew she had gone to 
seek Bell, and stroke her hair and put 
her arms round her neck, and say, “Oh, 
my dear!" with a little sob of delight. 

Well, I turn to the lieutenant. Young 
men, when they have been accepted, 
wear a most annoying air of self-satis- 
faction. Under no other circumstances 
do they look so like a turkey-cock, which 
is not a lovely animal. 

“Touching those settlements,” I say 
to him, “have you any remark to make ?” 

The young man begins to laugh. 

“It is no laughing matter. I am Bell's 
guardian. You have not got my con- 
sent yet.” 

“We can do without it: it is not an 
opera,” he says with some more of that 
insolent coolness. ‘But you would be 
pleased to prevent the marriage—yes? 
For I have seen it often, that you are 
more jealous of mademoiselle than of 
any one; and it is a wonder to me that 
you did not interfere before. But as for 
madame, now—yes, she is my very good 
friend, and has helped me very much,”’ 

Such is the gratitude of those conceit- 
ed young fellows, and their penetration 
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too! If he had but known that only a 
few days before Tita had taken a solemn 
vow to help Arthur by every means in 
her power, so as to atone for any injus- 
tice she might have done him! 

But all at once he says, with quite a 
burst of eloquence (for him), “ My dear 
friend, how am I to thank you for all 
this? I did not know when I proposed 
to come to England that this holiday 
tour would bring to me so much happi- 
ness. It does appear to me I am grown 
very rich—so rich I should like to give 
something to everybody this morning, 
and make every one happy as myself—” 

“Just as Bell gave the boy five shil- 
lings? Allright! When you get to Ed- 
inburgh you can buy Tita a Scotch col- 
lie: she is determined to have a collie, 
because Mrs. Quinet got a prize for one 
at the Crystal Palace. Come in to 
breakfast.” 

Bell was sitting there with her face in 
shadow, and Tita, laughing in a very 
affectionate way, standing beside her 
with her hands on the girl’s shoulder. 
Bell did not look up—nothing was said. 
A very friendly waiter put breakfast on 
the table. The landlord dropped in to 
bid us good-morning and see that we 
were comfortable. Even the hostler— 
the lieutenant told us afterward—of this 
Scotch inn had conversed with him in a 
shrewd, homely and sensible fashion, 
treating him as a young man who would 
naturally like to have the advice of his 
elders. 

The young people were vastly delight- 
ed with the homely ways of this Scotch 
inn, and began to indulge in vague the- 
ories about parochial education, inde- 
pendence of character and the hardi- 
hood of northern races; all tending to 
the honor and glory of Scotland. You 
would have thought, to hear them go on 
in this fashion, that all the good of the 
world, and all its beauty and kindliness, 
were concentrated in the Scotch town 
of Locherbie, and that in Locherbie nu 
place was so much the pet of fortune as 
the Blue Bell Inn. 

“And to think,” says Bell with a 
gentle regret, ‘‘that to-morrow is the last 
day of our driving!” 
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“But not the last of our holiday, made- 
moiselle,”” says the lieutenant. “Is it 
necessary that any of us goes back to 
England for a week or two, or a month, 
or two months ?” 

Of course the pair of them would have 
liked very well to start off on another 
month's excursion, just as this one was 
finished. But parents and guardians 
have their duties. Very soon they would 
be in a position to control their own 
actions, and then they would be welcome 
to start for Kamtchatka. 

All that could be said in praise of 
Scotland had been said in the inn; and 
now, as Castor and Pollux took us away 
from Locherbie into the hillier regions 
of Dumfriesshire, our young people were 
wholly at a loss for words to describe 
their delight. It was a glorious day, 
to begin with, a light breeze tempering 
the hot sunlight, and blowing about the 
perfume of sweet-brier from the fronts 
of the stone cottages, and bringing us 
warm and resinous odors from the woods 
of larch and spruce. We crossed deep 
glens, along the bottom of which ran 
clear brown streams over beds of peb- 
bles. The warm light fell on the sides 
of those rocky clefts and lit up the masses 
of young rowan trees and the luxuriant 
ferns along the moist banks. There was 
a richly-cultivated and undulating coun- 
try lying all around; but few houses, and 
those chiefly farmhouses. Far beyond, 
the rounded hills of Moffatt rose soft and 
blue into the white sky. Then, in the 
stillness of the bright day, we came upon 
a wayside school; and as it happened 
to be dinner-time, we stopped to see the 
stream of little ones come out. It was 
a pretty sight, under the shadow of the 
trees, to see that troop of children come 
into the country road, most of them 
being girls in extremely white pinafores, 
and nearly all of them, boys and girls, 
being yellow-haired, clear-eyed, healthy 
children, who kept very silent and stared 
shyly at the horses andthe phaeton. All 


the younger ones had bare feet, stained 
with the sun, and their yellow hair— 
which looked almost white by the side 
of their berry-brown cheeks—was free 
from cap or bonnet. 


They did not say, 
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“Chuck us a ‘apenny.” They did not 
raise a cheer as we drove off. They 
stood by the side of the road, close by 
the hawthorn hedge, looking timidly after 
us; and the last that we saw of them 
was that they had got into the middle of 
the path and were slowly going off home, 
asmall, bright and various-colored group 
under the soft green twilight of an avenue 
of trees. 

As we drove on through the clear, 
warm day, careless and content, the two 
women had all the talking to themselves ; 
and a strange use they made of their op- 
portunities. If the guardian angels of 
those two creatures happen to have any 
sense of laughter, they must have laugh- 
ed as they looked down and overheard. 
You may remember that when it was 
first proposed to take this Prussian lieu- 
tenant with us on our summer tour, both 
Bell and my lady professed the most 
deadly hatred of the German nation, 
and were nearly weeping tears over the 
desolate condition of France. That was 
about six months before. Now, thirty 
millions of people, either in the south or 
north of Europe, don't change their col- 
lective character—if such a thing exists 
—within the space of six months; but 
on this bright morning you would have 
fancied that the women were vying with 
each other to prove that all the domestic 
virtues, and all the science and learning 
of civilization, and all the arts that beau- 
tify life, were the exclusive property of 
the Teutons. Now, my lady was a later 
convert—had she not made merry only 
the other day over Bell's naive confession 
that she thought the German nation as 
good as the French nation ?—but now 
that she had gone over to the enemy she 
altogether distanced Bell in the produc- 
tion of theories, facts, quotations and 
downright personal opinion. She had 
lived a little longer, you see, and knew 
more; and perhaps she had a trifle more 
audacity in suppressing awkward facts. 
At all events, the lieutenant was partly 
abashed and partly amused by her warm 
advocacy of German character, literature, 
music and a thousand other things, and 
by her endeavors to prove—out of the 
historical lessons she had taught her two 
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boys—that there had always prevailed 
in this country a strong antipathy to the 
French and all their works. 

“Their language too,” I remark, to 
keep the ball rolling. ‘Observe the dif- 
ference between the polished, fluent and 
delicate German, and the barbaric dis- 
sonance and jumble of the French! 
How elegant the one, how harsh the 
other! If you were to take Chateau- 
briand, now-—” 


“Tt is not fair,” says Bell. “We were 


talking quite seriously, and you come in’ 


to make a jest of it.” 

“I don’t. Are you aware that at a 
lecture Coleridge gave in the Royal In- 
stitution in 1808, he solemnly thanked 
his Maker that he did not know a word 
of that frightful jargon, the French 
language?” 

The women were much impressed. 
They would not have dared, themselves, 
to say a word against the French lan- 
guage: nevertheless, Coleridge was a 
person of authority. Bell looked as if 
she would like to have some further 
opinions of this sort, but Mr. Freeman 
had not at that time uttered his epigram 
about the general resemblance of a Nor- 
man farmer to “a man of Yorkshire or 
Lincolnshire who has somehow picked 
up a bad habit of talking French,” nor 
that other about a Norman being a Dane 
who, “in his sojourn in Gaul, had put 
on a slight French varnish, and who 
came into England to be washed clean 
again.” 

“Now,” I say to Bell, “if you had 
only civilly asked me to join in the 
argument, I could have given you all 
sorts of testimony to the worth of the 
Germans and the despicable nature of 
the French.” 

“Yes, to make the whole thing ab- 
surd,” says Bell, somewhat hurt. “I 
don't think you believe anything seri- 
ously.” 

“Not in national characteristics even? 
If not in them, what are we to believe ? 
But I will help you all the same, Bell. 
Now, did you ever read a poem called 
* Hands all Round’ ?” 

“No.” 

“You never heard of a writer in the 
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Examiner called ‘ Merlin,’ who people 
to this day maintain was the poet lau- 
reate of England ?” 

oe No.” 

“Well, listen : 
What health to France, if France be she 

Whom martial progress only charms? 
Yet tell her, Better to be free 

Than vanquish ali the world in arms. 
Her frantic city’s flashing heats 

But fire, to blast, the hopes of men. 
Why change the titles of your streets ? 

You fools, you’ll want them all again. 

Hands all round ! 

God the tyrant’s cause confound ! 
To France, the wiser France, we drink, my friends, 
And the great name of England, round and round! 
At that time, Miss Bell, thousands of 
people in this country were disquieted 
about the possible projects of the new 
French government; and as it was con- 
sidered that the prince-president and em- 
peror would seek to establish his power 
by foreign conquest—”’ 

“This is quite a historical lecture,” 
says Queen Tita in an under tone. 

“and as the Napoleonic legend in- 
cluded the humiliation of England, many 
thoughtful men began to cast about for 
a possible ally with whom we could take 
the field. To which country did they 
turn, do you think ?” 

“To Germany, of course,” says Bell 
in the most natural way in the world. 

“Listen again : 


Gigantic daughter of the West 
We drink to thee across the flood : 
We know thee and we love thee best, 
For art thou not of British blood ? 
Should war’s mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 
Hands all round! 
God the tyrant’s cause confound ! 
To our dear kinsmen of the West, my friends, 
And the great name of England, round and round ! 


Bell seemed a little disappointed that 
America, and not Germany, had been 
singled out by the poet; but of course 
nations don’t choose allies merely to 
please a girl who happens to have en- 
gaged herself to marry a Prussian officer. 
As for him, by the way, he was at last 
goaded into taking up the cause of 
France himself, and even went the 
length of suggesting that peradventure 
ten righteous men might be found with- 
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in the city of Paris. It was a notable | Moffat is to be likened to Baden-Baden, 


concession. I had begun to despair of 
France. But no sooner had the lieuten- 
ant turned the tide in her favor than my 
lady and Bell seemed graciously dis- 
posed to be generous. Chateaubriand 
was not Schiller, but he was a pleasing 
writer. Alfred de Musset was not Heine, 
but he had the merit of resembling him. 
If Auber did not exactly reach the po- 
sition of a Beethoven or a Mozart, one 
had listened to worse operas than the 
Crown Diamonds. In this amiable 
frame of mind we drove along the white 
road on this summer day; and after 
having passed the great gap in the 
Moffat Hills which leads through to St. 
Mary’s Loch and all the wonders of the 
Ettrick and the Yarrow, we drove into 
Moffat itself, and found ourselves in a 
large hotel fronting a great sunlit and 
empty square. 

Our young people had really conduct- 
ed themselves very discreetly. All that 
forenoon you would scarcely have im- 
agined that they had just made a solemn 
promise to marry each other; but then 
they had been pretty much occupied 
with ancient and modern history. Now, 
as we entered a room in the hotel, the 
lieutenant espied a number of flowers in 
a big glass vase, and without any pre- 
tence of concealment whatever he walk- 
ed up to it, selected a lovely moss-rose 
and brought it back to Bell. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said in a low 
voice—but who could help hearing him ? 
—"“you did give to me the other day a 
forget-me-not: will you take this rose ?” 

Mademoiselle looked rather shy for a 
moment, but she took the rose, and— 
with an affectation of unconcern which 
did not conceal an extra touch of color 
in her pretty face—she said, “Oh, thank 
you very much!”’ and proceeded to put 
it into the bosom of her dress. 

“Madame,” said the lieutenant, just 


as if nothing had occurred, “I suppose 


Moffat is a sort of Scotch Baden-Baden ?"’ 
Madame in turn smiled sedately, and 
looked out of the window, and said that 
she thought it was. 
When we all went out for a lounge 
after luncheon we discovered that if 
Voit. X.—43 








it forms an exceedingly Scotch and re- 
spectable Baden-Baden. The building 
in which the mineral waters are drunk * 
looks somewhat like an educational in- 
stitution, painted white and with prim 
white iron railings. Inside, instead of 
that splendid saloon of the Conversa- 
tionshaus in which, amid a glare of gas, 
various characters, doubtful and other- 
wise, walk up and down and chat while 


their friends are losing five-franc pieces 


and ndpoleons in the adjoining cham- 
bers, we found a long and sober-looking 
reading-room. Moffat itself is a white, 
clean, wide-streeted place, and the hills 
around it are smooth and green, but it 
is very far removed from Baden-Baden.» 
It is a good deal more proper and a 
great deal more dull. Perhaps we did 
not visit it in the height of the season, 
if it has got a season; but we were, at 
all events, not very sorry to get away 
from it again, and out into the hilly 
country beyond. 

That was a pretty drive up through 
Annandale. As you leave Moffat the 
road gradually ascends into the region 
of the hills, and down below you lies a 
great valley, with the river Annan run- 
ning through it, and the town of Moffat 
itself getting smaller in the distance. 
You catch a glimmer of the blue peaks 
of Westmoreland lying far away in the 
south, half hid amid silver haze. The 
hills around you increase in size, and yet 
you would not recognize the bulk of the 
great round slopes but for those minute 
specks that -you can make out to be 
sheep, and for an occasional wasp-like 
creature that you suppose to-be a horse. 
The evening draws on. The yellow 
light on the slopes of green becomes 
warmer. You arrive at a great circular 
chasm which is called by the country- 
folks the Devil’s Beef-tub—a mighty 
hollow, the western sides of which are 
steeped in a soft purple shadow, while 


* Bien entendu, d’ailleurs, que le but du voyage 
Est de prendre les eaux ; c’est un compte réglé. 
D’eaux, je n’en ai point vu lorsque j’y suis allé; 
Mais qu’on n’en puisse voir, je n’en mets rien en gage; 
Je crois méme, en honneur, que l’eau de voisinage 
A, quand on I’examine, un petit goat salé. 
A. DE Musser. 
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the eastern slopes burn yellow in the 
sunlight. Far away down in that misty 
purple you can see tints of gray, and 
these are masses of slate uncovered by 
grass. The descent seems too abrupt for 
cattle, and yet there are faint specks 
which may be sheep. There is no house, 
not even a farmhouse, near, and all 
traces of Moffat and its neighborhood 
have long been left out of sight. 

But what is the solitude of this place 
to that of the wild and lofty region you 
enter when you reach the summits of the 
hills? Far away on every side of you 
stretch miles of lonely moorland, with 
the summits of more distant hills stretch- 
ing down in endless succession into the 
eestern sky. There is no sign of life in 
this wild place. The stony road over 
which you drive was once a mail-coach 
road: now it is overgrown with grass. 
A few old stakes, rotten and tumbling, 
show where it was necessary at one time 
to place a protection against the sudden 
descents on the side of the road; but 
now the road itself seems lapsing back 
into moorland. It is up in this wilder- 
ness of heather and wet moss that the 
Tweed takes its rise, but we could hear 
no trickling of any stream even to break 
the profound and melancholy stillness : 
there was not even a shepherd's hut vis- 
ible, and we drove on in silence, scarce- 
ly daring to break the charm of the ut- 
ter loneliness of the place. 

The road twists round to the right. 
Before us a long valley is seen, and we 
guess that it receives the waters of the 
Tweed. Almost immediately afterward 
we come upon a tiny rivulet some two 
feet in width—either the young Tweed 
itself or one of its various sources ; and 
as we drive on in the gathering twilight 
toward the valley it seems as though 
we were accompanied by innumerable 
streamlets trickling down to the river. 
The fire of the sunset goes out in the 
west, but over there in the clear green- 
white of the east a range of hills still 
glows with a strange roseate purple. 
We hear the low murmuring of the 
Tweed in the silence of the valley. We 
get down among the lower-lying hills, 
and the neighborhood of the river seems 





to have drawn to it thousands of wild 
creatures. There are plover calling and 
whirling over the marshy levels. There 
are black cock and gray hen dusting 
themselves in the road before us, and 
waiting until we are quite near to them 
before they wing their straight flight up 
to the heaths above. Far over us, in 
the clear green of the sky, a brace of 
wild-duck go swiftly past. A weasel 
glides out and over the gray stones 
by the roadside; and farther along the 
bank there are young rabbits watching 
and trotting, and watching again, as the 
phaeton gets nearertothem. And then, 
as the deep rose-purple of the eastern 
hills fades away, and all the dark green 
valley of the Tweed lies under the cold 
silver-gray of the twilight, we reach a 
small and solitary inn, and are almost 
surprised to hear once more the sound 
of a human voice. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


OUR EPILOGUE. 
Nor much it grieves 
To die when summer dies on the cold sward. 
Why, I have been a butterfly, a lord 
Of flowers, garlands, love-knots, silly posies, 
Groves, meadows, melodies and arbor-roses : 
My kingdom’s at its death. 

WHEN you have dined on ham and 
eggs and whisky the evening before, to 
breakfast on ham and eggs and tea is 
a great relief the morning after. We 
gathered round the table in this remote 
little inn with much thankfulness of 
heart. We were to have a glorious day 
for the close of our journey. All round 
the Crook Inn there was a glare of sun- 
shine on the rowan trees. The soft grays 
and greens of the hills on the other side 
of the river rose into a pale-blue sky 
where there was not a single cloud. 
And then, to complete the picture of the 
moorland hostelry, appeared a keeper 
who had just set free from their kennel 
a lot of handsome setters, and the dogs 
were flying hither and thither along the 
white road and over the grass and weeds 
by the tall hedges. 

“Do you know,” said Bell, “that this 
used to be a posting-house that had thir- 
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ty horses in its own stables, and now it 
is only used by a few sportsmen, who 
come here for the fishing, and later on 
for the shooting ?”’ 

So she, too, had taken to getting up 
in the morning and acquiring informa- 
tion ! 

“Yes,” she said, ‘but it has been taken 
by a new landlord, who hopes to have 
gentlemen come and lodge here by the 
month in the autumn.” 

She was beginning to show a great 
interest in the affairs of strangers: hith- 
erto she had cared for none of these 
things, except where one of our Surrey 
pensioners was concerned. 

“And the hostler is such an intelligent 
and independent old man, who lets you 
know that he understands horses a great 
deal better than you.” 

I could see that my lady was mental- 
ly tracking out Bell’s wanderings of the 
morning. Under whose tuition had she 
discovered all that about the landlord ? 
Under whose guidance had she found 
herself talking to a hostler in the neigh- 
borhood of the stables? But she had 
not devoted the whole morning to such 
inquiries. We remarked that the lieu- 
tenant wore in his buttonhole a small 
bouquet of tiny wild-flowers, the faint 
colors of which were most skillfully com- 
bined and shown up by a bit of fern 
placed behind them. You may be sure 
that they were not the clumsy fingers 
of the young Uhlan which had achieved 
that work of art. 

“And now, my dear children,” I he 
serve from the head of the table, ‘we 
have arrived at the last stage of our 
travels. We have done nothing that 
we ought to have done: we have done 
everything that we ought not to have 
done. As one of you has already point- 
ed out, we have never visited a museum, 
or explored a ruin, or sought out a his- 
torical scene. Our very course has been 
inconsistent, abnormal, unreasonable: 
indeed, if one were to imagine a sheet 
of lightning getting tipsy and wandering 
over the country in a helpless fashion 
for several days, that might describe our 
route. We have had no adventures that 
could be called adventures, no experi- 
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ences to turn our hair gray in a dozen 
hours; only a general sense of light, 
and fresh air, and motion, and laughter. 
We have seen green fields and blue 
skies and silver lakes: we have seen 
bright mornings and breezy days, and 
spent comfortable evenings in comfort- 
able inns. Shall we not look back upon 
this month in our lives, and call it the 
month of sunshine and green leaves ?”’ 

Here a tapping all round the table 
greeted the orator, and somewhat dis- 
concerted him; but presently he pro- 
ceeded: “If, at times, one member of 
our party, in the reckless exercise of a 
gift of repartee which Heaven, for some 
inscrutable reason, has granted her, has 
put a needle or two into our couch of 
eider-down—”’ 

“I pronounce this meeting dissolved,” 
says Bell quickly and with a resolute air. 

“Yes, mademoiselle,” put in the lieu- 
tenant, “it is dissolved. But as it breaks 
up—it is a solemn occasion—might we 
not drink one glass of champagne—”’ 

Here a shout of laughter overwhelm- 
ed the young man. Champagne up in 
these wild moorlands of Peebles, where 
the youthful Tweed and its tributaries 
wander through an absolute solitude! 
The motion was negatived without a 
division, and then we went out to look 
after Castor and Pollux. 

All that forenoon we were chased by 
a cloud as we drove down the valley of 
the Tweed. All around us there was 
abundant sunlight falling on the gray 
bed of the river, the brown water, the 
green banks and hills beyond, but down 
in the south-west was a great bank of 
cloud which went slowly receding into 
the gloom; but here we were still in the 
brightness of the yellow glare, with a 
cool breeze stirring the rowan trees and 
the tall weeds by the side of the river. 
Then, as we got farther down the valley, 
the bed of the stream grew broader. 
There were great banks of gray pebbles 
visible, and the brown water running in 
shallow channels between, where the 
stones fretted its surface and caused a 
murmur that seemed to fill the silence 
of the smooth hills around. Here and 
there a solitary fisherman was visible, 
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standing in the river and persistently 
whipping the stream with his supple fly- 
rod. A few cottages began to appear at 
considerable intervals. But we came to 
no village; and as for an inn, we never 
expected to see one. We drove leisure- 
ly along the now level road, through a 
country rich with waving fields of grain 
and dotted here and there with comfort- 
able-looking farmhouses. 
Then Bell sang to us: 
Upon a time I chanced 
‘To walk along the green, 
Where pretty lasses danced 
In strife, to choose a queen ; 
Some homely dressed, some handsome, 
Some pretty and some gay ; 


But who excelled in dancing 
Must be the Queen of May. 


But when she had sung the last verse— 


Then all the rest in sorrow, 
And she in sweet content, 
Gave over till the morrow, 
And homeward straight they went ; 
But she, of all the rest; 
Was hindered by the way, 
For every youth that met her 
Must kiss the Queen of May— 
my lady said it was very pretty, only 
why did Bell sing an English song after 
she had been trying to persuade us that 
she held the English and their romance 
in contempt ? 

“Now, did I ever say anything like 
that?’ said Bell, turning in an injured 
way to the lieutenant. 

“No,” says he boldly. If she had 
asked him to swear that two and two 
were seven, he would have said that the 
man was a paralyzed imbecile who did 
not know it already. 

“But I will sing you a Scotch song, if 
you please,”’ says Bell, shrewdly suspect- 
ing that that was the object of Tita’s 
protest. 

“Will ye gang to the Hielands, Leezie Lindsay ?”’— 
this was what Bell sang now— 


« Will ye gang to the Hielands wi’ me? 
Will ye gang to the Hielands, Leezie Lindsay, 
My pride and my darling to be?” 


“‘ To gang to the Hielands wi’ you, sir, 


I dinna ken how that may be, 
For I ken nae the land that you live in, 


Nor ken I the lad I’m gaun wi’. 
And so-forth to the end, where the young 
lady “kilts up her coats o’ green satin”’ 
and is off with Lord Ronald Macdonald. 
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Probably the lieutenant meant only to 
show that he knew the meaning of the 
word “Hielands,” but when he said, 
“And we do go to the Highlands—yes ?” 
the girl was greatly taken aback. It 
seemed as though he were coolly placing 
himself and her in the position of the 
hero and heroine of the song; and my 
lady smiled, and Bell got confused, and 
the lieutenant, not knowing what was 
the matter, stared, and then turned to 
me to repeat the question. 

By this time Bell had recovered her- 
self, and she answered hastily, “Oh yes, 
we shall go to the Highlands, shall we 
not —to the Trosachs, and Ben Nevis, 
and. Inverness—”’ 

“And Orkney too, Bell? Do you 
know the wild proposal you are making 
in laying out plans for another month’s 
holiday ?”’ 

“And why not ?” says the lieutenant. 
“It is only a pretence, this talk of much 
work. You shall send the horses and 
the phaeton back by the rail from Edin- 
burgh: then you are free to go away 
anywhere for another month. Is it not 
so, madame ?” . 

Madame is silent. She knows that 
she has only to say “ Yes”’ to have the 
thing settled; but thoughts of home 
and the cares of that pauperized parish 
crowd in upon her mind. 

“I suppose we shall get letters from 
the boys to-night, when we reach Edin- 
burgh. There will be letters from home, 
too, saying whether everything is right 
down there. There may be no reason 
for going back at once—”’ 

She was evidently yielding. Was it 
that she wanted to give those young 
people the chance of a summer ramble 
which they would remember for the rest 
of their life? The prospect lent a kindly 
look to her face; and indeed the whole 
of them looked so exceedingly happy, 
and so dangerously forgetful of the gra- 
ver aspects of life, that it was thought 
desirable to ask them whether there 
might not be a message from Arthur 
among the batch of letters awaiting us 
in Edinburgh. 

*Twas a random stroke, but it struck 
home. The conscience of these careless 
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people was touched. They knew in their 
inmost hearts that they had wholly for- 
gotten that unhappy young man, whom 
they had sent back to Twickenham with 
all his faith in human nature destroyed 
for ever. But was it pity for him that 
now filled their faces, or a vague dread 
that Arthur might, in the last extremity 
of his madness, have gone up to Edin- 
burgh by rail to meet us there? 

“He promised us an important com- 
munication,” says my lady. 

She would not say that it was under- 
stood to refer to his marriage, but that 
was the impression he had left. Very 
probably, too, she was haunted by spec- 
ulations as to how such a marriage, if it 
took place, would turn out, and wheth- 
er little Katty Tatham would be-able to 
reconcile Arthur to his lot, and convince 
him that he was very fortunate in not 
having married that faithless Bell. 

“Madame,” said the lieutenant sud- 
denly—he did not care to have that piti- 
ful fellow Arthur receive so much con- 
sideration—“ this is a very sober country. 
Shall we never come to an inn? The 
champagne I spoke of, that has gone 
away as a dream ; but on this warm day 
a little lemonade and a little whisky— 
that would do to drink the health of our 
last drive—yes? But there is no inn— 
nothing but those fields of corn and 
farmhouses.” 

At last, however, we came to a village. 
The lieutenant proposed to pull up and 
give Castor and Pollux a mouthful of 
water and oatmeal: it was always Cas- 
tor and Pollux that were supposed to be 
thirsty. But what was his amazement 
to find that in the village there was no 
inn of any kind! 

“I wish there were some villages of 
this kind down in our part of the coun- 
try,”’ says Queen Tita with a sigh. “ With 
us, they build the public-house first, and 
that draws other houses.” 

And with that Bell began to relate to 
the lieutenant how my lady was once 
vexed beyond measure to find—just as 
she was coming out of an obscure pub- 
lic-house on a Sunday morning, after 
having compelled the tipsy and quarrel- 
ing landlord thereof to beg forgiveness 
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of his wife—a whole group of visitors 
at the 'squire’s house coming along the 
road from church, and staring at her as 
if she had gone into the public for re- 
freshment. It was a vastly interesting 
story, perhaps, but the sulky young man 
paid little heed to it. He wore an in- 
jured look. He kept looking far ahead 
along the road, and although it was a 
very pretty road, he did not seem satis- 
fied. At length he pulled the horses up, 
and hailed a farmer who, in his white 
shirt-sleeves, was working in a field close 
by, along with a domestic group of fel- 
low-laborers. “I say,” called out the 
lieutenant, ‘“‘isn’t there an inn on this 
road ?” 

“ Ay, that there is,” said the man with 
a grim smile as he rose up and drew his 
sleeve across his forehead. 

“ How far yet?” 

“Twa miles. It’s a temperance hoose!”’ 

“A temperance hoose!’’ said the lieu- 
tenant to Bell: “what is a temperance 
hoose ?”” 

“They don't sell any spirits there, or 
beer or wine.” 

“And is that what is called temper- 
ance ?”’ said the lieutenant in a peevish 
way; and then he called out again: 
“Look here, my good friend: when do 
we come to a proper kind of inn?” 

“There is an inn at Ledburn: that’s 
eight miles on.” 

“Eight miles? And where was the 
last one we passed ?”’ 

“Well, that maun be about seven 
miles back !”” 

“Thank you! It is healthy for you, 
perhaps, but how you can live in a 
place where there is no public-house, 
not for fifteen miles—well, it is a wonder. 
Good-day to you!” 

“*Gude-day, sir !”” said the farmer, with 
a broad, good-humored laugh on his 
face: the lieutenant was obviously not 
the first thirsty soul who had complained 
of the scarcity of inns in these parts. 

“These poor horses!’’ growled the 
lieutenant as we drove on. “It is the 
hottest day we have had. The clouds 
have gone away, and we have beaten in 
the race. And other eight miles in this 
heat—” 
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He would probably have gone on 
compassionating the horses, but that 
he caught a glimpse of Bell demurely 
smiling; and‘then he said, “Ha, you 
think I speak for myself, mademoiselle. 
That also, when you give your horses 
water, you should drink yourself always 
for the good of the inn. But now that 
we can get nothing, madame, shall we 
imagine it what we shall drink at the 
Ledburn inn? Have you tried, on a hot 
day, this ?—one glass of sparkling hock 
poured into a tumbler, then a bottle of 
seltzer-water, then a quarter glass of 
Angostura bitters, and a lump of ice. 
That is very good; and this too: you 
put a glass of pale sherry in the tum- 
bler, then a bottle of soda-water, then a 
little lemon-juice—”’ 

“Please, Count von Rosen, may I put 
it down in my note-book ?” says Tita 


hurriedly. ‘You know I have your re- 
cipe for a luncheon. Wouldn’t these do 
for it?” 


“Yes, and for you!” saysa third voice. 
“What madness has seized you, to talk 
of ice and hock in connection with Led- 
burn? If you get decent Scotch whisky 
and ham and eggs for luncheon, you 
may consider yourselves well off.” 

“TI am a little tired of that sort of 
banquet,”” says my lady with a gentle 
look of resignation. “Couldn't we drive 
on to Edinburgh ?” 

But for the sake of the horses we 
should all have been glad to do that, 
for the appearance of this Ledburn inn, 
when we got to it, impressed us with awe 
and terror. It is a cutthroat -looking 
place. The dingy, dilapidated building 
stands at the parting of two roads: the 
doors were shut as we drove up to it— 
there was no one about of whom we 
could ask a question. It looked the sort 
of place for travelers to reach at dead of 
night, and become the subject of one or 
other of the sombre adventures which 
are associated with remote and gloomy 
inns in the annals of romance. When 
we did get hold of the landlord, his ap- 
pearance was not prepossessing. He 
was a taciturn and surly person. There 
was apparently no hostler, and he help- 
ed Von Rosen to take the horses out of 
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the phaeton, but he did so in a fashion 
which awoke the ire of the lieutenant to 
a serious degree, and some sharp words 
were being bandied about when I drove 
the women into the inn. 

“That is a dreadful person,” said my 
lady. 

“Why? He has become morose -in 
this solitary inn, that is all. If you were 
shut up here for a few years, what would 
you become ?” 

We had ham and eggs and whisky in 
a dingy little chamber up stairs. The 
women would touch nothing, notwith- 
standing that the lieutenant came in to 
announce that the shoe of one of the 
horses had got loose, and that a smith 
would have to be sent for from some 
distance off. Moreover, when the smith 
did come it was found that our ingenious 
landlord had not informed him what was 
required of him, and consequently he 
had brought no tools. Should we send 
the horse back with him, or would he 
despatch a boy for his tools ? 

“How many miles is it to Edinburgh ?” 
says my lady. 

** About a dozen, I should think.” 

“We couldn’t walk that, do you 
think ?”’ she says to Bell with a doubtful 
air. 

Bell could walk it very well, I know, 
but she looks at her companion for a 
moment, and says, “We must not try.”” 

Looking at this fix, and at the annoy- 
ance the women experienced in being 
detained in this inhospitable hostelry, 
that young Prussian got dreadfully en- 
raged. He was all the more wroth that 
there was no one on whom he could 
reasonably vent his anger; and in fact 
it was a most fortunate thing for our host 
that he had at last condescended to be 
a little more civil. The lieutenant came 
up into the room and proposed that we 
should play bézique. Impossible! Or 
would mademoiselle care to have the 
guitar taken out? Mademoiselle would 
prefer to have it remain where it was. 
And at length we went outside and sat 
in the yard or prowled along the unin- 
teresting road until the smith arrived, 
and then we had the horses put in and 
set out upon the last stage of our journey. 
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We drove on in the deepening sunset. 
The ranges of the Pentland Hills on our 
left were growing darker, and the wild 
moorland country around was getting 
to be of a deeper and deeper purple. 
Sometimes, from the higher portions of 
the road, we caught a glimpse of Arthur's 
Seat, and in the whiter sky of the north- 
east it lay there like a pale-blue cloud. 
We passed through Pennycuick, pictu- 
resquely placed along the wooded banks 
of the North Esk. But we were driving 
leisurely enough along the level road, for 
the horses had done a good day’s work, 
and there still remained a few miles be- 
fore they had earned their rest. 

Was it because we were driving near 
a great city that Von Rosen somewhat 
abruptly asked my lady what was the 
best part of London to live in? The 
question was an odd one for a young 
man. Bell pretended not to hear: she 
was busy with the reins. Whereupon 
Tita began to converse with her com- 
panion on the troubles of taking a house, 
and how your friends would inevitably 
wonder how you could have chosen such 
a neighborhood instead of their neigh- 
borhood, and assure you, with much 
compassion, that you had paid far too 
much for it. 

“And as for Pimlico,’’ I say to him, 
“you can’t live there: the sight of its 
stucco would kill you in a month. And 
as for Brompton, you can’t live there: 
it lies a hundred feet below the level of 
the Thames. And as for South Ken- 
sington, you can’t live there: it is a hud- 
dled mass of mews. And as for Bel- 
gravia or Mayfair, you can’t live there, 
for you could not pay the rent of a good 
house, and the bad houses are in slums. 
Paddington ?—a thousand miles from 

‘a theatre. Hampstead ?—good-bye to 
your friends. Bloomsbury ?—the dull- 
ness of it will send you to an early grave. 
Islington ?—you will acquire a Scotch 
accent in a fortnight. Clapham ?—you 
will become a dissenter. Denmark Hill? 
—they will exclude you from all the fash- 
ionable directories. Brixton ?—the‘ end- 


less meal of brick’ will drive you mad. 
But then it is true that Pimlico is the 
best- drained part of London. And 
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Brompton has the most beautiful old 
gardens. And South Kensington brings 
you close to all sorts of artistic treasures. 
And Hampstead has a healthy situation. 
And Mayfair is close to the Park. And 
Clapham is close to several commons, 
and offers you excellent drives. And 
Denmark Hill is buried in trees, and 
you descend from it into meadows and 
country lanes. And Brixton has a 
gravelly soil. So that, you see, looking 
at all these considerations, you will have 
no difficulty whatever in deciding where 
you ought to live.” 

“T think,” said the young man grave- 
ly, “the easiest way of choosing a house 
in London is to take one in the country.” 

“Oh, do live in the country !’ exclaims 
Tita with much anxiety. ‘‘ You can go 
so easily up to London, and take rooms 
about Bond street or in Half-moon street 
if you wish to see pictures or theatres. 
And what part of the country near Lon- 
don could you get prettier than down by 
Leatherhead ?” 

Bell is not appealed to. She will not 
hear. She pretends to be desperately 
concerned about the horses. And so 
the discussion is postponed, séxe die, 
until the evening, and in the gathering 
darkness we approach Edinburgh. 

How long the way seemed on this the 
last night of our driving! The clear 
twilight faded away, and the skies over- 
head began to show faint throbbings of 
the stars. A pale yellow glow on the 
horizon told us where the lights of Edin- 
burgh were afire. The road grew almost 
indistinguishable, but overhead the great 
worlds became more visible in the deep 
vault of blue. In a perfect silence we 
drove along the still highway between 
the dark hedges, and clearer and, more 
clear became the white constellations, 
trembling in the dark. What was my 
lady thinking of—of Arthur, or her boys 
at Twickenham, or of long-forgotten 
days at Eastbourne—as she looked up 
at all the wonders of the night? There 
lay King Charles’s Wain as we had often 
regarded it from a boat at sea as we lay 
idly on the lapping waves. The jewels 
on Cassiopeia’s chair glimmered faint 
and pale, and all the brilliant stars of 
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the Dragon’s hide trembled in the dark. 
The one bright star of the Swan recalled 
many an evening in the olden times; 
and here, nearer at hand, Capella shone, 
and there Cepheus looked over to the 
Pole-star as from the distance of another 
universe. Somehow it seemed to us that 
under the great and throbbing vault the 
sea ought to be lying clear and dark; 
but there were other masses of blackness 
we saw before us, where the crags of 
Arthur's Seat rose sharp and black into 
the sky. We ran in almost under the 
shadow of that silent mass of hill. We 
drew nearer to the town, and then we saw 
before us long and waving lines of red 
fire, the gas-lamps of a mighty street. 
We left the majesty of the night outside, 
and were soon in the heart of the great 
city. Our journey was at an end. 

But when the horses had been con- 
signed to their stables, and all arrange- 
ments made for their transference next 
day to London, we sat down at the win- 
dow of the Princess Street Hotel. The 
tables behind were inviting enough. Our 
evening meal had been ordered, and at 
length the lieutenant had the wish of his 


heart in procuring the wine with which’ 


to drink to the good health of our good 
horses that had brought us so far. But 
what in all the journey was there to equal 
the magic sight that lay before us as we 
turned to those big panes? Beyond a 
gulf of blackness the old town of Edin- 
burgh rose with a thousand points of fite 
into the clear sky of a summer night. 
The tall houses, with their eight or nine 
stories, had their innumerable windows 
ablaze, and the points of orange light 
shone in the still blue shadow until they 
seemed to form part of some splendid 
and enchanted palace built on the slopes 
of a lofty hill. And then beyond that 
we could see the great crags of the Castle 


looming dark in the starlight, and we |, 


knew, rather than saw, that there were 
walls and turrets up there, cold and dis- 
tant, looking down on the yellow glare 
of the city beneath. What was Cologne 
and the colored lamps of its steamers, as 
you see them cross the yellow waters of 
the Rhine when a full moon shines over 
the houses of Dentz, or what was Prague 
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with its countless spires piercing the star- 
light and its:great bridge crossing over 
to the wooded heights of the Stradschin, 
compared to this magnificent spectacle 
in the noblest city of the world? The 
lights of the distant houses went out one 
by one. The streets became silent. Even 
the stars grew paler, but why was that ? 
A faint light, golden and soft, began to 
steal along the Castle hill, and the slow, 
wild radiance touched the sharp slopes, 
the trees and the great gray walls above, 
which were under the stars. 

“Oh, my dear,”’ says Tita quite gently 
to Bell, “we have seen nothing like that, 
not even in your own country of the 
Lakes!” 


[Note by. Queen Titania.—" It seems 
they have put upon me the responsibility 
of saying ¢he last word, which is not 
quite fair. In the old comedies it was 
always the heroine of the piece who 
came forward to the footlights, and in 
her prettiest way spoke the epilogue; 
and of course the heroine was always 
young and nice-looking. If Be// would 
only do that, I am sure you would be 
pleased; but she is afraid to appear in 
public, except at the picture exhibitions, 
As for myself, | don’t know what to say. 
Count von Rosen suggests that I should | 
copy some of the ancient authors and 
merely say ‘Farewell, and clap your 
hands ;’ but very likely that is a joke— 
for who can tell when gentlemen zzéend 
to be amusing ?—and perhaps they never 
said anything so foolish. But, as you 
are not to be addressed by the heroine 
of the piece, perhaps, considering my 
age—which [am seldom allowed to for- 
get—perhaps a word of advice may be 
permitted. And that is to the ladies and_ 
gentlemen who always go abroad and 
spend a great deal of time and money 
in hiring carriages to drive them in for- 
eign parts. Of course every one ought 
to go abroad, but why every year? I 
am sure I am not prejudiced, and I never 
enjoyed any tour abroad so much as this 
one through England. I do consider 
England (and of course you mustinclude — 
Scotland and Ireland) ¢he most beautiful 
country in the world. Uhave never been 
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in America, but that does not matter. It 
cannot be more beautiful than England. 
If it is, so much the better, but I for one 
am quite satisfied with England; and 
as for the old-fashioned and quaint places 
you meet on a driving-tour such as this, 
I am sure the American ladies and gen- 
tlemen whom I have met have always 
admitted to me that they were delightful. 
’ Well, that is all. I shall say nothing 
about our young friends, for I think 
Sufficient revelations have been made 
‘in the foregoing pages. Katty Tatham 
seems very pleased and happy, although 
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why should they have married in such a 
hurry? Arthur and she have visited us 
once since. He was very polite to Bell; 
so that his marriage has improved him 
in one respect. Bell was quiet and a 
little frightened, but when the lieutenant 
came down from London in the evening, 
they had a long talk together, and she 
seemed very happy. He has been look- 
ing at a ‘house é# our neighborhood,’ 
and Bell rather likes the drawing-room. 
That is all. Good-bye, and thank you 
very much for having gone so far with 
us.””] Be 
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H, the long suffering of him who 
threads a narrow trail over the 
brown crust of a hill where the short 
grass lies flat in tropical sunshine! On 
one side sleeps the blue, monotonous sea: 
on the other, crags clothe themselves in 
cool mist and look dreamy and solemn. 
The boy Kahele, who has no ambition 
beyond the bit of his footsore mustang, 
lags behind, taking all the dust with 
commendable resignation. ; 
As for me, I am wet through with the 
last shower: I steam in the fierce noon- 
day heat. I spur Hoke the mule into 
the shadow of a great cloud that drifts 
lazily overhead, and am grateful for this 
unsatisfying shade as long as it lasts. I 
watch the sea, swinging my whip by its 
threadbare lash like a pendulum—the 
sea, where a very black rock is being 
drowned over and over by the tremen- 
dous swell that covers it for a moment; 
but somehow the rock comes to the sur- 
face again, and seems to gasp horribly 
in a deluge of breakers. That rock has 
been drowning for centuries, yet its strug- 
gle for. life is as real as ever. 
I watch the mountains, cleft with 
green, fern-cushioned chasms, where an 
occasional stream silently distills. Far 


up on a sun-swept ledge a white, scatter- 





ing drift, looking like a rose-garden after 
a high wind, I know to be a flock of 
goats feeding. But the wind-dried and 
sun-burnt grass under foot, the intan- 
gible dust that pervades the air, the 
rain-cloud in the distance, trailing its 
banners of crape in the sea as it bears 
down upon us,—these are what fret me 
a little, and make life a burden for the 
time being; so I spur my faithless Hoke 
up anew ascent as forbidding as any 
that we have yet come upon, and slow- 
ly and with many pauses creep to the 
summit. 

Kahele, “the goer,” belies his name, 


for hé loiters everywhere and always; 


yet I am not sorry. I have the first 
glimpse of Wailua all to myself. I am 
not obliged to betray my emotion, which 
is a bore of the worst sort. 

Wailua lies at my feet—a valley full 
of bees, butterflies and blossoms; the 
sea fawning at the mouth of it, the clouds 
melting over it; waterfalls gushing from 
numerous green corners; silver - white 
phaetons floating in mid-air, at a loss 
to choose between earth and heaven, 
though evidently a little inclined earth- 
ward, for they no sooner drift out of the 
bewildering bowers of Wailua than they 
return again with noticeable haste. 
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Down I plunge into the depths of the 
valley, with the first drops of a heavy 
shower pelting me in the back, and 
under a great tree, that seems yearning 
to shelter somebody, I pause till the rain 
is over. : 

Anon the slow-footed Kahele arrives, 
leaking all over, and bringing a peace- 
offering of ohias, the native apple, as 
juicy and sweet as the forbidden fruits 
of Paradise. As for these apples, they 
have solitary seed, like a nutmeg, a pulp 
as white as wax, a juice flavored with 
roses, and a thin skin as red as a peony 
and as glossy as varnish. These we 
munch and munch while the forest reels 
under the impetuous avalanches of big 
raindrops, and our animals tear great 
tufts of sweet grass from the upper road- 
side. 

Is it far to the chapel? I wonder. 
Kahele thinks not—perhaps a pari or 
two distant. But a pari, a cliff, has 
many antecedents, and I feel that some 
dozen or so of climbs, each more or less 
fatiguing, still separate me from the rest 
I am seeking, and hope not to find until 
I reach the abode of Pére Fidelis, at the 
foot of the cross as one might say. 

The rain ceases. Hoke once more 
nerves himself for fresh assaults upon 
the everlasting hills, Kahele drops be- 
hind as usual, and the afternoon wanes. 

How fresh seems the memory of this 
journey ! yet its place is with the archives 
of the past. I seem to breathe the in- 
cense of orange flowers and to hear the 
whisper of distant waterfalls as I write. 

It must have been toward sunset. We 
were threading the eastern coast, and a 
great mountain filled the west, but I felt 
that it was the hour when day ends and 
night begins. The heavy clouds looked 
as though they were still brimful of sun- 
light, yet no ray escaped to gladden our 
side of the world. 

Finally, on the brow of what seemed 
to be the last hill in this life, I saw a 
cross—a cross among the palms. Hoke 
saw it, and quickened his pace: he was 
not so great an ass but he knew that 
there was provender in the green pas- 
tures of Pére Fidelis, and his heart 
freshened within him. 
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A few paces from the grove of palms 
I heard a bell swing jubilantly. Out 
over the solemn sea, up and down that 
foam-crested shore, rang the sweet An- 
gelus. One may pray with some fervor 
when one’s journey is atanend. When 
the prayer was over I walked to the gate 
of the chapel-yard, leading the willing 
Hoke, and at that moment a slender 
figure, clad all in black, his long robes 
flowing gracefully about him, his boyish 
face heightening the effect of his grave .~ 
and serene demeanor, his thin, sensitive 
hands held forth in hearty welcome—a 
welcome that was almost like a benedic- 
tion, so spiritual was the love which it ex- 
pressed—came out, and I found myself 
in the arms of Pére Fidelis, feeling like 
one who has at least been permitted to 
kneel upon the threshold of his Mecca. 

Why do our hearts sing judz/ate when 
we meet a friend for the first time? 
What is it within us that with its lifelong 
yearning comes suddenly upon the all- 
sufficient one, and in a moment is crown- 
ed and satisfied? I could not tell wheth- 
er I was at last waking from a sleep or 
just sinking intoadream. I could have 
sat there at his feet contented: I could 
have put off my worldly cares, resigned 
ainbition, forgotten the past, and, in the 
blessed tranquillity of that hour, have 
dwelt joyfully under the palms with him, 
séeking only to follow in his patient foot- 
steps until the end should come. 

Perhaps it was the realization of an 
ideal that plunged me into a luxurious 
revery, out of which I was summoned 
by mon pere, who hinted -that I must be 
hungry. Prophetic father! hungry I was 
indeed. 

Mon pere \ed me to his little house 
with three rooms, and installed me host, 
himself being my ever-watchful attend- 
ant. Then he spoke: “The lads were 
at the sea, fishing: would I excuse him 
for a moment?” 

Alone in the little house with a glass 
of claret and a hard biscuit for refresh- 
ment, I looked about me. The central 
room, in which I sat, was bare to naked- 
ness: a few devotional books, a small 
clock high up on the wall, with a short ‘ 
wagging pendulum, two or three paint- 
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ings, betraying more sentiment than 
merit, a table, a wooden form against 
the window, and a crucifix, complete its 
inventory. A high window was at my 
back; a door in front opening upon a ve- 
randah shaded with a passion vine ; be- 


yond it a green undulating country run- | 


ning down into the sea: on either hand 
a little cell containing nothing but a nar- 
row bed, a saint’s picture and a rosary. 
Kahele, having distributed the animals 
in good pasturage, lay on the verandah 
at full length, supremely happy as he 
jingled his spurs over the edge of the 
steps and hummed a native air in sub- 
dued falsetto, like a mosquito. 

Again I sank into a revery. Enter 
mon pere with apologies and a plate of 
smoking cakes made of eggs and batter, 
his own handiwork; enter the lads from 
the sea with excellent fish, knotted in 
long wiser grass; enter Kahele, lazily 
sniffing the savory odors of our repast 
with evident relish ; and then supper in 
good earnest. 

How happy we were, having such talks 
in several sorts of tongues, such poly- 
glot efforts toward sociability—French, 
English and native in equal parts, but 
each broken and spliced to suit our dire 
necessity! The candle flamed and flick- 
eredin the land-breeze that swept through 
the house—unctuous waxen stalactites 
decorated it almost past recognition ; the 
crickets sang lustily at the doorway ; the 
little natives grew sleepy and curled up 
on their mats in the corner; Kahele 
slept in his spurs like a born muleteer. 
And now a sudden conviction seized us 
that it was bed-time in very truth; so 
mon pere \ed me to one of the cells, say- 
ing, “ Will you sleep in the room of Pére 
Amabilis?” Yea, verily, with all humil- 
ity; and there I slept after the benedic- 
tion, during which the young priest's 
face looked almost like an angel's in its 
youthful holiness, and I was afraid I 
might wake in the morning and find 
him gone, transported to some other 
and more lovely world. ' 

But I didn't. Pére Fidelis was up 
before daybreak. _ It was his hand that 
clashed the joyful Angelus at sunrise 
that woke me from my happy dream; 
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it was his hand that prepared the frugal 
but appetizing meal ; he made the coffee, 
such rich, black, aromatic coffee as 
Frenchmen alone have the faculty of 
producing. He had an eye to the wel- 
fare of the animals also, and seemed to 
be commander-in-chief of affairs secular 
as well as ecclesiastical; yet he was so 
young! 

There was a day of brief incursions 
mountainward, with the happiest results. 
There were welcomes showered upon me 
for his sake: he was ever ministering 
to my temporal wants, and puzzling me 
with dissertations in assorted languages. 

By happy fortune a Sunday followed 
when the Chapel of the Palms was 
thronged with dusky worshipers: not a 
white face present but the father’s and 
mine own, yet a common trust in the 
blessedness of the life to come struck 
the keynote of universal harmony, and 
we sang the Magnificat with one voice. 
There was something that fretted me in 
all this admirable experience: Pére Fi- 
delis could touch neither bread nor water 
until after the last mass. Hour by hour 
he grew paler and fainter, spite of the 
heroic fortitude that sustained his fam- 
ishing body. 

“ Mon pere,” said I, “you must eat, or 
go to heaven betimes.”” He would not. 
“You must end with an earlier mass,” 
I persisted. It was impossible; many 
parishioners came from miles away: 
some of these started at daybreak, as it 
was, and they would be unable to arrive 
in season for an earlier mass. Excel- 
lent martyr! thought I, to offer thy body 
a living sacrifice for the edification of 
these savage Christians! At last he ate, 
but not until appetite itself had perished. 
Then troops of children gathered about 
him clamoring to kiss the hand of the 
priestly youth: old men and women pass- 
ed him with heads uncovered, amazed at 
the devotion of one they could not hope 
to emulate. 

Whenever I referred to his life he at 
once led me to admire his fellow-apostle, 
who was continually in his thoughts. 
Pére Amabilis was miles away, repairing 
a chapel that had suffered somewhat in 
a late gale; Pére Amabilis would be so 
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glad to see me; I must not fail to visit 
him; and for fear of some mischance 
Pére Fidelis would himself conduct me 
to him.’ 

The way was hard—deep chasms to 
penetrate, swift streams to be forded, 
narrow and slippery trails to be thread- 
ed through forest swamp and wilderness. 
These obstacles separated the devoted 
friends, but not for long seasons. Pére 
Fidelis would go to him whom he had 
not laid eyes on for a fortnight at least. 

The boy Kahele was glad of compan- 
ionship: one of the small fishers, an 
acolyte of the chapel, would accompany 
us, and together they could lag behind, 
eating ohias and dabbling in every 
stream. 

A long day’s journey followed. We 
wended our way through jungles of lau- 

hala, with slim roots in the air and long 
branches trailing about them like vines: 
they were like great cages of roots and 
branches in a woven snarl. We saw 
a rocky point jutting far into the sea. 
“Pére Amabilis dwells just beyc 1 that 
cape,” said my companion fona, ; and 
it seemed not very far distant; but our 


pace was slow and wearisome, and the 


hours were sure to distance us. We 
fathomed dark ravines whose farther 
walls were but a stone’s throw from us, 
but in whose profound depths a swift tor- 
rent rushed madly to the sea, threaten- 
ing to carry us to our destruction—green, 
precipitous troughs, where the tide of 
mountain-rain was lashed into fury, and 
with its death-song drowned our voices 
and filled our animals with terror. 

Now and then we paused to breathe, 
man and beast panting with fatigue; 
sometimes the rain drove us into the 
thick wood for shelter; sometimes a 
brief deluge, the offspring of a rent 
cloud at the head of the ravine, stayed 
our progress for half an hour, until its 
volume was somewhat spent and the 
stream was again fordable. Here we 
talked of the daily miracles in Nature. 
Again and again the young fathers are 
called forth into the wilderness to attend 
on the sick and dying; little chapels are 
hidden away among the mountains and 
through the valleys; all these must be 
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visited in turn. Their life is an actual 
pilgrimage from chapel to chapel, which 
nothing but physical inability may in- 
terrupt. 

At one spot I saw a tree under which 
Pére Fidelis once passed: a tempestuous 
night. On either side yawned a ravine 
swept by an impassable flood. There 
were no houses within reach. On the 
soaked earth, with a pitiless gale sweep- 
ing over the land, from sunset to sun- 
tise he lay without the consolation of 
one companion. Food was frequently 
scarce: a few limpets, about as palatable 
as parboiled shoe-leather, a paste of . 
roast yams and water, a lime perhaps, 
and nothing besides but lumpy salt from 
the sea-shore. 

While we were riding a herald met us 
bearing a letter for mon pere. It wasa 
greeting from Pere Amabilis, who an- 
nounced the chapel as rapifffy nearing 
its complete restoration. Pére Fidelis 
fairly wept for joy at this intelligence, 
and burst into a panegyric upon the un- 
rivaled ingenuity of his spiritual asso- 
ciate. We were sure to surprise him at 
work, and this trifling episode seemed to 
be an event of some importance in the 
isolated life they led. 

At sunset we passed into the open 
vale of Wailuanui, and saw the chapel 
looking fresh and tidy on the slope of 
the hill toward the sea. Two waterfalls 
that fell against the sunset flashed like 
falling flame, and a soft haze tinged the 
slumberous solitudes of wood and pas- 
ture with the dreamlike loveliness of a 
picture. There seemed to be but one 
sound audible—the quick, sharp blows 
ofahammer. Pére Fidelis listened with 
eyes sparkling, and then rode rapidly 
onward. 

Behold! from the chapel wall, high 
up on a scaffolding of boughs, his robes 
gathered about him, his head uncovered 
and hammer in hand, Pére Amabilis 
leaned forth to welcome us. The ham- 
mer fell to the earth. Pére Amabilis 
loosened his skirts and clasped his hands 
in unaffected rapture. We were three 
satisfied souls, asking for nothing beyond 
the hem of that lonely valley in the 
Pacific. 
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Of course there was the smallest pos- 
sible house that could be lived in for our 
sole accommodation, because but one 
priest needed to visit the district at a 
time, and a very young priest at that. 
A tiny bed in one corner of the room 
was thought sufficient, together with two 
plates, two cups and a single spoon. 
Luxuries were unknown and unregretted. 

“Well, father, what have you at this 
hotel?” said Pére Fidelis as we came to 
wwthe door of the cubby-house. 

“Water,” replied our host with a 
grave tone that had an undercurrent of 
truth in it. 

But we were better provided for. 
Within an hour's time a reception took 
place: native parishioners came forth to, 
welcome Pére Fidelis and the stranger, 
each bringing some voluntary tribute— 
a fish, a fowl lean enough to quiet the 
consciencé9t Pére Fidelis, an egg or two 
or a bunch’of taro. 


Long talks followed: the news of the 
last month was discussed with much 
enthusiasm, and some few who had no 
opportunity of joining the debate gave 
expression to their sentiments through 


such speaking eyes as savages usually 
are possessed of. 

The welcome supper-hour approached. 
Willing hands dressed a fowl; swift feet 
plied between the spring and the kettle 
swung over the open camp-fire ; children 
danced for very joy before the door of 
the chapel, under the statue of the Virgin, 
whose head was adorned with a garland 
of living flowers. The shadows deep- 
ened; stars seemed to cluster over the 
valley and glow with unusual fervor; 
the crickets sang mightily —they are 
always singing mightily over yonder; 
supper came to the bare table with its 
meagre array of dishes, and, since I was 
forced to have a whole plate and a bowl, 
as well as the solitary spoon, for my sole 
use, the two young priests ate together 
from the same dish and drank from the 
same cup, and were as grateful and 
happy as the birds of the air under 
similar circumstances. 

A merry meal, that! For us no weak 
tea, that satirical consoler, nor tea whose 
strength is bitterness, an abomination to 
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the faithful, but on Z2re’s own coffee, 
the very aroma of which was invigor- 
ating; and then our friendly pipes out 
under the starlight, where we sat chat- 
ting amicably, with our three heads tur- 
baned in an aromatic Virginian cloud. 

I learned something of the life of these 
two friends during that social evening. 
Born in the same city in the north of 
France, reared in the same _ schools, 
graduated from the same university, 
each fond of life and acquainted with 
its follies, each in turn stricken with an 
illness that threatened death, together 
they came out of the dark valley with 
their future consecrated to the work that 
now absorbs them, the friendship of 
their childhood increasing with their 
years and sustaining them in a remote 
land, where their vow of poverty seems 
almost like a sarcasm, since circum- 
stance deprives them of all luxuries. 

“Do you never long for home? do 
you never regret your vow ?”’ I asked. 

“Never!” they answered; and I be- 
lieve them. “These old people are as 
parents to us; these younger ones are 
as brothers and sisters; these children 
we love as dearly as though they were 
our own. What more can we ask ?” 

What more, indeed? With the rain 
beating down upon your unsheltered 
heads, and the torrents threatening to 
engulf you; faint with journeyings; an- 
hungered often; weak with fastings; 
pallid with prayer,—what more can you 
ask in the same line? say I. 

Pére Fidelis coughed a little, and was 
somewhat feverish. I could see that his 
life was not elastic: his strength was 
even then failing him. 

-“Pére Amabilis is an artisan: he built 
this house, and it is small enough; but 
some day he will build a house for me 
but six feet long and so broad,” said 
Pére Fidelis, shrugging his shoulders; 
whereat Pére Amabilis, who looked like 
a German student with his long hair 
and spectacles, turned aside to wipe the 
moisture from the lenses, and said noth- 
ing, but laid his hand significantly upon 
the shoulder of his friend, as if imploring 
silence. Alas for him when those lips 
are silent for ever! 
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I wondered if they had no recreation. 

“Oh yes.- The poor pictures at the 
Chapel of the Palms are ours, but we 
have not studied art. And then we are 
sometimes summoned to the farther side 
of the island, where we meet new faces. 
It is a great change.” 

For a year before the arrival of Pére 
Amabilis, who was not sooner able to 
follow his friend, Pére Fidelis was ac- 
customed to go once a month to a con- 
fessional many miles away. That his 
absence might be as brief as possible 
he was obliged to travel night and day. 
Sometimes he would reach the house of 
his confessor at midnight, when all were 
sleeping: thereupon would follow this 
singular colloquy in true native fashion. 
A rap at the door at midnight, the con- 
fessor waking from his sleep. 

Confessor. “* Who's there ?”” 

Pere Fidelis. “It is 1!" 

Conf. “Who is ‘1’ ?” 

Pere F. “Fidelis!” 

Conf. “ Fidelis who ?” 

Pere F. “Fidelis kahuna pule”’ (Fide- 
lis the priest). 

Conf. “ Aweh!” (An expression of the 
greatest surprise.) “mére, Fidelis ka- 
huna pule.” 

Then he would rise, and the commu- 
nion that followed must have been most 
cheering to both, for mon pere even now 
is merry when he recalls it. 

These pilgrimages are at an end, for 
the two priests confess to one another: 
conceive of the fellowship that hides 
away no secret, however mortifying ! 

The whole population must have been 
long asleep before we thought of retir- 
ing that night, and then arose an argu- 
ment concerning the fittest occupant of 
the solitary bed. It fell to me, for both 
were against me, and each was my su- 
perior. When I protested they held up 
their fingers and said, “ Remember, we 
are your fathers and must be obeyed.” 
Thus I was driven to the bed, while mine 
hosts lay on the bare floor with saddles 
for pillows. 

It was this self-sacrificing hospitality 
that hastened my departure. I felt earth 
could offer me no nobler fellowship— 
that all acts to come, however gracious, 
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would bear a tinge of selfishness in com- 
parison with the reception I had met 
where least expected. 

I am thankful that I had not the heart 
to sleep well, for I think I could never 
have forgiven myself had I done so. 
When I woke in the early part of the 
night, I saw the young priests bowed 
over their breviaries, for I had delayed 
the accustomed offices of devotion, and 
they were fulfilling them in peace at last, 
having me so well bestowed that it was 
utterly impossible to do aught else for 
my entertainment. 

Once more the morning came. I 
woke to find Pére Amabilis at work, 
hammer in hand, sending his nails home 
with accurate strokes that spoke well for 
his trained muscle. Pére Fidelis was 
concocting coffee and directing the vol- 
unteer cooks, who were seeking to sur- 
pass themselves upon this lggt meal we 
were to take together. In anhour mon 
pere was to start for the Chapel of the 
Palms, while I wended my way onward 
through a new country, bearing with me 
the consoling memory of my precious 
friends. I can forgive a slight and for- 
get the person who slights me, but little 
kindnesses probe me to the quick. I 
wonder why the twin fathers were so 
very careful of me that morning? They 
could not do enough to satisfy them- 
selves, and that made me miserable: 
they stabbed me with tender words, and 
tried to be cheerful with such evident 
effort that I couldn’t eat half my break- 
fast, though, as it was, I ate more than 
they did—God forgive me !—and _ alto- 
gether it was a solemn and a memorable 
meal. 

A group of natives gathered about us 
seated upon the floor: it was impossible 
for Pére Fidelis to move without being 
stroked by the affectionate creatures who 
deplored his departure. Pére Amabilis 
insisted upon adjusting our saddles, 
during which ceremony he slyly hid a 
morsel of cold fowl in our saddle-bags. 

That parting was as cruel as death. 
We shall probably never see one an- 
other again: if we do, we shall be older 
and more practical and more worldly: 
and the exquisite confidence we have in 
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one another will have grown blunt with 
time. I felt it then as I know it now— 
our brief idyl can never be lived over in 
this life. 
. Well, we departed: the corners of our 
blessed triangle were spread frightfully. 
Pére Fidelis was paler than ever: he 
caught his breath as though there wasn’t 
much of it, and the little there was 
wouldn'tlastlong. Pére Amabilis wiped 
his spectacles and looked utterly for- 
saken: the natives stood about in awk- 
ward, silent groups, coming forward, one 
by one, to shake hands, and then falling 
back like so many automatons. Some- 
how, genuine grief is never graceful: it 
forgets to pose itself: its muscles are 
perfectly slack and unreliable. 

The sea looked gray and forbidding 
as it shook its shaggy breakers under 
the cliff; life was dismal enough; the 
animals were unusually wayward, and 
once or twice I paused in despair under 
the prickly sunshine, half inclined to go 
back and begin over again, hoping to 
renew the past; but just then Hoke felt 
like staggering onward, and I began to 
realize that there are some brief, perfect 
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experiences in life that pass from us like 
a dream, and this was one of them. 

In the proem to this idyl I seem to 
see two shadowy figures passing up and 
down over a lonesome land. Fever and 
famine do not stay them: the elements 
alone have power to check their _pilgrim- 
age. Their advent is hailed with joyful 
bells—tears fall when they depart: their 
paths are peace. Fearlessly they battle 
with contagion, and are at hand to close 
the pestilential lips of unclean’ death. 
They have lifted my soul above things 
earthly, and held it secure for a moment. 
From beyond the waters my heart re- 
turns to them. Again at twilight, over 
the still sea, floats the sweet Angelus; 
again I approach the chapel falling to 
slow decay: there are fresh mounds in 
the churchyard, and the voice of wailing 
is heard for a passing soul. By and by, 
if there is work to do, it shall be done 
and the hands shall be folded, for the 
young apostles will have followed in 
the silent footsteps of their flock. Here 
endeth the lesson of the Chapel of the 
Palms. 

CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 





AIMEE'’'S STORY. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER III. 


™ OU will see Emile was not to blame 

when I tell you all. That sum- 
mer, after he had gone, for the first time 
life seemed empty, dancing was no more 
a gay pastime, nor did I dream of fairy 
princesses in the park. Everything 
seemed changed. I had received the 
baptism of sorrow: my happy child- 
hood had passed, and with my majority 
I had come into my inheritance of pain 
—the only certain gift that Eve has left 
to her posterity. But one must go on 
living, and I believe the effort I made 
to hide my grief partly helped me to 
overcome it. 





“At times I was very sad, but I had 
confidence in Emile, and did not doubt, 
after that first and last embrace, that he 
loved me. It is true we were separated 
—that we dared not write to each other 
—that I had no reason to hope; but 
love is not reason. Something would 
happen. He loved me: he was so good 
and brave, we should surely be happy 
in the end. Not very good logic, but it 
satisfied me at the time. At least my 
lot was not so hopeless as when I thought 
I was the only one who loved. 

“The master was now my best friend. 
I often thought he divined my sentiments 
for Emile, and knew my pain, he was 
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so thoughtful and kind to me. It was 
he who accompanied me in my walks, 
who was my partner at the balls, and 
when his friends would come in to pass 
a pleasant evening my place was by his 
side, listening to him read, which he did 
with the talent of a tragedian. His 
silent sympathy followed me: he took 
every opportunity of amusing me, and 
few had his powers of entertaining. I 
loved to hear him declaim, and many 
long evenings I sat near listening. Cor- 
neille was my favorite author, so tender, 
and loving. You know Le Cid. When 
he read that I could imagine Emile was 
talking to me. Not that he could talk 
in that way,’’ she added, correcting her- 
self. “But he could feel like it, The 
master appeared to guess my thoughts, 
for often he would half raise his eyes 
and repeat to me some of Rodrique’s 
most impassioned speeches, to which I 
would blush and smile in answer ; and 
my heart would grow lighter as 1 thought 
I had here a friend who perhaps might 
help Emile and me. 

“So the time came when we usually 
left Ménil for Paris. I felt sorry to go. 
I should be away from the only person 
who seemed to understand me, and I 
feared to be so directly under the eye of 
my mother. Latterly, I had spent most 
of my time at the master's house, and I 
was now delighted to receive an invita- 
tion from his wife to spend the winter 
with them. I was glad to escape the 
cares of home, the constant struggle to 
make ends meet, and money-annoyances 
of all kinds, which I was beginning to 
comprehend. My own sorrow was 
weighing heavily upon me, and I had 
not the light temper of other days to 
enable me to throw off the daily dis- 
quietude that comes with a short purse 
and large wants. 

‘‘As weeks went by and brought no 
message from Emile, hope began to fail 
me: at times I was horribly depressed, 
and as a reaction I would have intervals 
of great gayety. I grew nervous, fanci- 
ful and restless, took exercise too violent 
for my strength, slept badly and dream- 
ed fearfully; in short, developed my 
artistic disposition,” she said sadly. 
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“My mother gave me a glad permis- 
sion to remain at Ménil during the winter. 
As I said before, my hostess had a son. 
I should see him often. Mamma talked 
to me seriously before she left: she told 
me our circumstances without. reserve. 
We had nothing except the salary my ' 
father received for his services in a gov- 
ernment bureau. If he grew too old 
to work or if he died, we should be left 
destitute. I had never wanted for any- 
thing they could give me—even luxu- 
ries had been lavished upon me: now 
was the time to show my gratitude. 
They had but me to look to to provide 
for their old age. She was going to 
leave mé, so she took this occasion to 
warn me. I was old enough to see 
what was proper for me to do. The 
master evidently liked me very much, 
and no doubt he had invited me to stay 
at Ménil on his son’s accountg ‘It will 
be a grand marriage for you, my dear 
Aimée—better than I could ever have 
hoped for; and with such kind friends 
you cannot fail to succeed if you are 
a good child and follow my advice, to 
make yourself agreeable to the young 
man.’ 

“This was, in short, the gist of a long 
conversation, and you can imagine the 
shock it gave me. It is true I had long 
known what was expected of me, but I 
had never realized it until this moment. 
Love had taught me to see clearly. 
Since I had known Emile I had com- 
menced a new life, and the plans and 
feelings which had existed before were 
forgotten. _Mamma's explanation of 
the kindness the master had shown me 
struck me like a dagger. I had not 
known how much I had built upon it. 
I to marry his son !—no, never! Should 
I tell mamma of Emile? What had I 
to tell? That he had kissed me and 
that I loved him. 

‘*Mamma was so practical, she would 
be sure to laugh at such a story, and I 
could not bear it; or she might grow 
angry, say he was impertinent, and for- 
bid my ever speaking tohim again. She 
looked so grave, I would wait a little: I 
would make an effort for a reprieve until ‘ 
I could hear from Algeria—until I could 
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ask Aim what I should do. He would 
surely find some way to send me tidings 
soon, and I would wait for ever if neces- 
sary, or until he could come and marry 
me. 

“Mamma loved me, and she must 
wait too. I never could be unfaithful to 
Emile. I never could marry any one 
else. I would bravely defend my love. 
As I said, mamma looked serious, and 
I could see she was very much in earnest. 
Indeed, the bare room in which we were 
sitting—a poverty-stricken apartment in 
the little hotel of the town—looked seri- 
ous. The view from the dingy window, 
which the autumn winds were begin- 
ning to rob of its summer bloom, look- 
ed serious. The scanty furniture looked 
serious, and the lines of care on mam- 
ma’s face, and her old black gown, a 
robe kept for the privacy of the family 
circle. Somehow, the whole place and 
its surroundings had to me the air of a 
torture-chamber, but I must be brave 
for my love. Oh if he were but here to 
help me! 

“Mamma waited for me to reply. 
*My dear,’ she said at last, ‘ will you try 
to do as I wish?’ 

“* But,’ I commenced stammering, ‘I 
—I detest this son.’ 

“Mamma shrugged her shoulders. 

“*]T do not want to marry now. Please 
do not command me to leave you,’ I said 
in a trembling voice. 

“* Nonsense, child !" 

“*T do not love Camite—I—’ 

“*You will love him after you are 
married, my dear—that is soon enough,’ 
she said soothingly. 

“* But I do not want to marry.’ 

““If you are a dutiful daughter you 
will accept the first eligible offer that is 
made for you.’ 

“* But not Camille,’ I pleaded. 

“*Remember, if you pretend to love 
me, I have no one to depend upon but 

ou.’ 

“*Oh, mamma!’ 

“*T married to please my mother,’ she 
continued : ‘she lived and died with me. 
Yes, and dyiny; blessed me. If you 


want me to do the same to you, try to | 


deserve it.’ 
VoL. X.—44 
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“*Mamma, spare me!’ 

“*You foolish child! Camille will 
make you a kind husband. I speak for 
your own happiness, as well as for my- 
self. You will not refuse the prayer of 
your mother, Aetite ?’ 

“*But, mamma, you are mistaken: 
he does not care for me. Suppose he 
never asks for me, I can't marry him, 
can I?" 

“*If Camille does not care for you, 
then the master must have some one 
else in view.’ 

“Ah, the rush of joy that came with 
those words! ‘Some one else!’ Who 
could it be but Emile?) Mamma was 
mistaken—I was right. The master's 
kindness could mean but one thing. 

“*Why do you think so?’ I stammer- 
ed through my emotion. 

“*The master has spoken to me—’ 

“*And—' I asked eagerly. 

“*T think, if it is not Camille, that he 
is thinking of some rich old parti for 
you.’ 

“*“Old? What did he say? Why do 
you think so?” 

“* He said he had a great affection for 
you—that you ought to be provided for ; 
and he added, though he laughed, that 
you were so bright and gay that you 
could make a rich old man very happy.’ 

“*And then—’ I said, a little disap- 
pointed. 

“*T said I should prefer an old hus- 
band for you. “ Like me, for instance,” 
he replied, still laughing.’ 

“*But he was making fun of you, 
mamma. fe could not marry me. 
Why did you say you preferred an old 
man?’ I asked sorrowfully. 

“Tt was more of a compliment to him, 
my dear; and one must be prepared for 
all things. Madame might die: she is 
tolerably old,’ added mamma reflect- 
ively. 

“*Oh, mamma,’ I said, laughing in 
spite of my sorrow, ‘the master would 
never think of such a thing.’ 

“*Do not be silly, Aimée,’ she said 
sharply. ‘It would be an excellent thing 


for us: I have often thought of it. The 
master is not over forty.’ 
“I pouted and laughed. I began to 
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feei quite sure now of the master’s in- 
tentions. He was only trying mamma 
with his ‘old man.’ How she was de- 
ceived! and how happy I was! The 
good, good master! I could have danced 
. for joy. Of course mamma would give 
her consent in the end, and we should 
all be content. I commenced humming 
a little song for very joy, there was such 
a load off my heart. ‘Reviens a@ mot’ 
was the song. Mamma broke in on my 
pleasant thoughts : ‘Come here, Aimée! 

“T advanced. 

“* Kneel down before me.’ 

“T did so smiling. 

“*Do be serious fora moment,’ she 
said impatiently. 

“*Yes, mamma,’ I answered, trying 
to repress my smiles. 

“* You are such a baby, Aimée?’ 

“*No, I have been a woman for a 
long time, mamma.’ 

“*T am going away to-morrow,’ she 
went on, not noticing my last remark. 

“Yes, but you know I shall see you 
often. Ménil is not so very distant from 
Paris.’ 

“* You are very pretty, chérie,’ she said, 
looking at me affectionately, and in a 
meditative voice. 

“*Oh, mamma!’ I exclaimed, blush- 
ing with pleasure. 

“*You ought to make a good mar- 
riage,’ she went on in a convinced tone, 
evidently thinking Fortune would be de- 
cidedly wrong if I did not. 

“*Yes, dear mamma, if it please you,’ 
I said serenely. 

“*You must promise me before I go 
that you will accept any one the master 
has in view for you. Will you promise?’ 
she asked, holding my hands tight in 
hers, as if she feared from what had gone 
before that I would run away or de- 
cidedly refuse. I should have done so 
a half hour before, but now wasn't I sure 
that Emile was the man? It could only 
be he, and no one else. I did not hes- 
itate a moment, but gave the required 
promise. 

“*Most solemnly?’ she asked, as if 
she half doubted my word. 

“* Most solemnly,’ I repeated. 

“* Then,’ she said with a sigh of relief, 
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‘I shall leave you in peace. I shall tell 
the master before I go that whatever he 
does I shall accept with gratitude. You 
are willing ? 

“Yes, mamma, but are you sure you 
will be?’ I asked, thinking that the poor 
lieutenant might not be quite to hér 
mind. 

“*I give you my promise that I shall 
be satisfied, in return for yours. Believe 
me, dear little one, I only work for your 
good. I know the world better than 
you do.’ : 

“* But suppose, mamma, that my fu- 
ture husband should be young: what 
would you do?’ 

“*T leave it to the master,’ she replied, 
smiling. She was delighted with her 
victory in gaining my promise. She 
covered me with caresses. ‘You will 
be polite to Camille, will you not, my 
darling ?’ 

“*Tt is to be an old man, you know, 
mamma,’ I answered, teasing her. 

“*But it will only be showing proper 
gratitude to the master to be polite to his 
son. Voyons. say you will not be rude, 
west ce pas?” 

“*T shall try not to be rude,’ I said 
demurely. ; 

“*That is a good girl. I see I can 
trust you, ma fetite ,’ and then, with her 
arms around me, she talked long of our 
happy future, of her home with me, and 
of my married life surrounded with ease 
and affection. I vowed in my heart that 
her prospects should be realized so far 
as in me lay, and felt brighter and more 
contented than I had been for weeks 

ast. : 

“Suddenly, in the midst of her im- 
aginings, mamma stopped as if struck 
with an idea. She bent back my head 
and looked at me admiringly for a min- 
ute, then asked in a curious tone, ‘ Did 
that Emile never happen to talk love to 
you when he was here, Aimée ?” 

“That Emile! My Emile! Mamma 
was cruel. My face under her searching 
gaze grew pale and red: I could hardly 
manage to say with trembling lips, ‘ No, 
mamma.’ ; 

“Well, it seems he had more sense 
than you,’ she said, laughing as she 
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looked into my changing face. ‘So you 
were silly enough to love without the 
asking? Oh, the modest girl!’ This in 
a bantering tone, as if she was talking to 
a child. : 

“Coming so suddenly, the attack found 
me unprepared. I forgot my resolution 
to say nothing, and in my confusion I 
only thought of defending myself from 
her last accusation, and said hotly, ‘He 
does love me—Emile does love me, 
mamma,’ and then I hid my face in her 
lap and wept. 

“*Has he dared to tell you so? I 
had never heard her voice so angry. 
‘Answer me truly. Did he dare to tell 
you he loved you ?” 

““* He—he did not,’ I answered be- 
tween my sobs; ‘but why shouldn't 
he?” 

“*Tt is a shame—’ she commenced 
angrily. 

“*It is no shame,’ I said, interrupting 
her: ‘he is poor, that is all. Oh, mam- 
ma, why are you so angry ?” 

“*T am angry because I think Emile 
has acted badly to us,’ she answered 
shortly. 

“* Ah, dear mamma, do not talk so of 
him. Let us love each other. I can 
love no one but him. Make me happy: 
let the master marry us.’ I clasped my 
hands in entreaty. 

“* Hush, child!’ 

“*He is so good! so noble! He will 
be so kind to you when he is your son, 
mother. Do not be unkind: I cannot 
bear it.’ 

** You do not know—’ 

“*T know it is he the master wishes 
me to marry: he always had so much 
friendship for him. Give your consent 
also, and let the kind master make us 
both happy.’ 

“*T cannot. Listen, child—’ 

“*T cannot listen: I cannot marry any 
one else. I love only him!’ 

“*Hush! hush!’ 

“*T promised I would marry any one 
the master wished, but I meant it should 
be Emile. 
sent.’ I was no longer ashamed of my 


love : the pain of losing him was too great 
to let any other thought influence me. 
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“*Poor little child!’ said my mother, 
putting her arms tenderly around me. 
‘Listen to me: Emile is betrothed.’ 

“*It is not true,’ I cried passionately. . 
‘How can you know?” 

“* One of my friends wrote to me quite 
recently of it. I believe the family do 
not want it made public; so I did not 
speak of it. I never thought of your 
caring for him: I.thought of you as 
being still a child.’ 

“T could only weep. 

“*Vou see, dear, it was Camille the 
master intends for your futur. You will 
be happy yet, my darling, when this 
foolish idea has left you. Think how 
very little honor that man had when he 
tried to gain your love and knew that 
he was engaged.’ 

“*T will not have you speak so! It 
was not his fault: it was— Oh my—’ 

“* Camille will comfort you,’ said my 
mother soothingly. 

“*T hate Camille—I hate you all—you 
have all deceived me,’ I cried furiously. 

“* Hate Emile, my little girl, and show 
the beggar you don’t care for him.’ 

“* Does the master know ?” I gasped. 

“*Yes: I told him, but neither of us 
thought of you, poor child!’ 

“* Let me go: I cannot listen to more. 
I must go.’ So I broke from her. 

“He never loved me! he never loved 
me! That was the thought that haunt- 
ed me, that broke my heart, and filled 
my eyes with tears whenever I was alone. 
I could not blame him. It had been my 
own folly throughout. I had deceived 
myself: I only was in fault, if fault there 
was. But it was so sad, so very pitiful ! 
Even that kiss was not mine in love: 
that one embrace, that had opened a 
new world to me, was a jest, a banter, 
an impertinence even. He had called 
me ‘his soul.’ Sweet word! how it had 
warmed my heart! and it was but an 
idle compliment, the proper accompani- 
ment to that hollow kiss. Yet he was 
not to blame. And can falsehood so 
deceive us? can bitter be sosweet? It 
seemed so true—might it not have been 
so? But no: Emile was too honorable: 
if he was engaged to another, he would 
not have acted as if he loved me. It 
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was my own imagination that had sup- 
plied the place of words—of feelings he 
had never felt for me. I must try to 
banish thoughts of that kind: it must be 
over, I must not deceive myself again. 

“Tt is useless to describe to you the 
months that followed. My only wish 
was to be alone, and my chief effort of 
thought was to make excuses for my 
solitude. My faculties seemed numbed. 
I often walked for hours through the 
open fields, blind with tears, not know- 
ing where I was, not even thinking, only 
suffering. As for the marriage I prom- 
ised my mother I would make, I forgot 
it, or if I thought of it at all I did not 
care. They might do with me as they 
pleased. Emile did not care for me: why 
should I care for myself? The winter 
shut down wet and cold at Ménil. I 
had never spent a winter in the country 
before, and its desolate aspect helped to 
depress me by seeming a reflex of my 
own sadness. But I could not always 
be alone: the master’s kindness follow- 
ed me, not obtrusively, but with thought- 
ful sympathy. Mamma had _ not told 
him of my love for Emile, but he seemed 
to guess that I was unhappy, and that 
was enough for his good heart. When 
I took my lessons in his studio, seeing I 
could not work, he would amuse me by 
talking; and when he saw one night 
how I involuntarily shivered when he 
read an old play that was very romantic, 
he changed his author, and tried to 
make me smile at Moliére’s drolleries 
or at more modern wit. He would coax 
me to dance in the evenings, meet me 
in my solitary walks by chance, take me 
by new paths, and relate so many stories 
of his past life, of his travels and the 
people he had met, that by and by, 
when with him, I tried to seem amused 
for his sake. 

“A French author who knows us well 
has said, ‘Feeble’ hearts must either 
break or forget.’ As time passed I tried 
to do the latter. I was tired of the mo- 
notony of sorrow. I was too young to 
despair always: my present sadness 
weighed upon me more than my past 
loss, and I longed to throw it off. I 
tried to interest myself in the people 
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I met, in my former pursuits, but found 
no pleasure in them. I rebelled at my 
fate, and sighed for a change. I even 
thought, with some curiosity, of that 
wonderful marriage I was to make. 
Perhaps I could travel, could have my 
mind diverted from this one idea, and 
could cease suffering. 

“Still, the master never spoke of my 
future, and I could see no issue to my 
trouble. Life had settled into a. bitter 
dullness that I think harder to bear than 
absolute pain ; hopelessness had become 
chronic; my health was leaving me, 
and my days seemed gray and cold like 
the winter around me. Would summer 
and joy ever return ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“IT was one of those migty days of - 
early spring. The fog hung about the 
trees like a heavy curtain, shutting out 
the sky, and the half rain was penetra- 
ting. Have you ever felt, in walking 
through the gloom of such a day, that 
boding, nervous feeling that comes to 
one from seeming to be thus enclosed 
by a sullen wall of air, that, still yield- 
ing, still surrounds you like a magic 
prison, keeping you from the bright 
world beyond? Have you noticed the 
ghostly appearance of the poplars as 
they lean together and mumble despair- 
ing secrets to each other in the low wind ? 
how the hedges start suddenly through 
the darkness like goblins ready to spring 
upon you as you pass? and how, as each 
leafless barrier recedes, and you find 
that the same pall shrouds the damp 
ground, and the dull odors of the leaves 
rise in murky vapors, and the bare arms 
of trees mysteriously wave, you uncon- 
sciously shydder in sympathy at the 
distress of the earth, weep with the low- 
ering clouds and moan with the sighing 
wind? I was walking on such a day as 
this. My sad thoughts went in a mourn- 
ful procession to look once more at the 
grave of my dead hopes: my footsteps 
fell without noise on the spongy ground, 
I began to feel as if I was in a dream, 
and would go on thus advancing for 
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ever in a land where smiles and sun- 
shine were unknown. 

“In my reverie I had forgotten that the 
muster was by my side. As I shivered in 
the damp air he pressed my arm kindly 
and said, ‘ You are cold, my darling.’ 

“T looked up into his face, which was 
as severe as the gray around us. He 
also had been thinking grave thoughts. 

“* Aimée,’ said he quickly when he 
saw the tears in my eyes, ‘why should 
we go on thus, making ourselves un- 
happy, when we love each other ?’ 

“*What shall we do, monsieur?’ I 
asked simply. _ 

“* You love me, do you not, my child ?” 

“* You know that I have always loved 
you, my master.’ 

“*Then you will be my little wife?’ 
he said softly. 

“* But—madame?’ I asked, not aston- 
ished, only wondering: I seemed but 
"half awake. 

“* You want to be happy, Aimée ? Do 
not refuse what I ask, and you ska// be 
happy, little one, no matter what others 
are,’ he added in an undertone. ‘ You 
will be rich: mamma and papa shall 
have all they want. Will you promise 
to be my little wife, darling ? 

“*T promised mamma to do what you 
asked, but I—I don’t know.’ 

“*Never mind: I will arrange it with 
mamma. What do you say ? 

“*T should like to be happy,’ I re- 
plied: ‘I should so like to be happy 
again!’ and the ready tears came one 
after another down my thin cheeks. 

“Little lamb! how could she battle 
with this hard world with no one to care 
for her? My darling, do not weep: you 
shall never suffer again.’ He turned 
and laid my tired head on his shoulder. 
I felt sick and weak: was it a wonder 
that I allowed it to rest there? Had he 
not always been my best friend? was he 
not the only one who cared for me? He 
smoothed my hair tenderly, wiped my 
eyes and comforted me so kindly. My 
good friend, if he could make me happy, 
should I not be grateful ? 


“*T trust you, my master,’ I finally 


said, putting one hand on his shoulder. 
‘His face looked radiant, and ! could 
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hear the beating of his heart as he bent 
over me. ‘I may have one kiss, Aimée ?” 
he whispered. 

“Then the curtain of mist seemed torn 
aside from before us, and Emile stood 
in its place. I should have fallen, but 
the master’s arm upheld me. I should 
have shrieked, but I had no power. I 
thought he was a ghost in the twilight 
around us. His noiseless approach and 
his pale face terrified me. Was he dead, 
and had his shade come to reproach 
me? Had he come to prevent a caress 
on the face his lips had touched ? 

“* Mademoiselle is ill,’ said the master 
quickly, to explain my position. Then, 
recognizing Emile, he went on in a re- 
lieved tone, but hurriedly: ‘Ah! it is 
thou back again? Welcome! Aimée 


has just been taken ill.’ 


“Seeing it was a real personage, I re- 
covered myself and stood without the 
master’s support. Indeed, it seemed as 
if Emile’s burning :yes drew me from 
his arms in spite of myself. He tried in- 
effectually to speak: his lips moved, but 
no sound escaped. Finally, turning 
fiercely to the master, he said without 
other greeting, ‘I shall take her home ;’ 
and, taking my consent for granted, he 
drew my arm into his. 

“TI looked from one to the other to 
know how I should:act. My pride re- 
belled against this unceremonious trans- 
fer. What right had he to behave so? 
On the impulse of the moment I with- 
drew my hand, but there was something 
about the stern figure as he stood wait- 
ing, something so sadly determined, so 
resolute, that when he offered his arm 
again I felt I must go with him. I turn- 
ed to the master for assent. 

“* Yes, my child,’ said he cheerfully in 
answer to my look, ‘go home with him. 
You are not well enough to walk farther, 
and I wish to go on to the next village. 
I declare,’ he went on with his own 
hearty laugh, ‘Emile looks shocked,’ 
slapping him on the shoulder, while he 
frowned and bit his lips. ‘I do believe 
he thinks we ought not to have been 
walking together, Aimée. You have for- 
gotten, my boy, how you used to do the 
same thing last summer.’ 
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“The young man lifted his head and 
gave him a furious look. 

“* But I suppose,’ continued the mas- 
ter, returning the look with a wondering 
stare— I suppose since you have been 
absent your fiancée has been giving you 
lessons in propriety.’ 

“Emile’s eyes fell at the word fiancée - 
it was a stab, not a word. He could not 
grow paler, but the lines of suffering 
around his mouth deepened. I began 
to pityhim. Was he jealous? Perhaps 
he loved me, but I must not deceive 
myself again. I took his arm coldly. 
The master, thoroughly himself, called 
out, ‘Au revoir / I shall see you again 
soon, Emile: take good care of made- 
moiselle;’ and he turned to descend 
the hill, waving his hand lightly as we 
parted. 

“‘We commenced our homeward walk. 
There was not a word spoken: the 
gloom settled around us as before. It 
seemed a shadow of the pleasant strolls 
we had taken in the summer-time. I 
think the dead must walk thus if they 
ever revisit the places on earth where 
they have been happy. But we were 
not dead, nor was this a walk in im- 


agination: it was reality, life; and life 


contains ability to suffer. I was not at 
ease. Emile looked miserable. How I 
longed to comfort him, to have an ex- 
planation! He must have some reason 
for his abrupt behavior—perhaps his be- 
trothed was dead—but why had he acted 
so strangely to the master? and was he 
suffering for her or for me? If he would 
only speak! But he appeared to have 
forgotten that I wasthere. I must make 
an effort to begin a conversation, but I 
must be on my guard. I had madea 
fool of myself once. As we entered the 
wood-path that ends at our back gar- 
den gate I steadied my voice to begin. 
‘Have you had a pleasant journey, 
monsieur ?’ I asked naturally. 

‘At the sound of my voice—it was the 
first time I had spoken to him since 
we met—he suddenly dropped my arm, 
trembled, and, leaning against a tree 
near by, covered his face with his hands 
and broke into a passion of weeping, 
shaking all over with violent emotion. 
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“At this sight I forgot all my good 
resolutions to be cool. I forgot my pride, 
my anger, my dignity, and only thought 
of him. I besought him to tell me what 
was the matter. I begged him to stop 
weepiug, or—or—and then I wept in 
company with him. I forgot he was be- 
trothed, I forgot myself: I only wished 
to comfort him. 1 put my arm through 
his and laid my cheek against his sleeve. 
‘Dear Emile, won’t you tell me what is 
wrong?’ I pleaded. ‘Won't you speak 
tome? Have I pained you? I have 
been so sad since you left, so lonely. 
They said you did not love me, and I 
promised to marry. I did not know you 
would return. They told me you were 
fiancé: isn’tittrue? Donotcry. Please 
speak to me.’ So I went on, scarcely 
knowing what I said, until he gently put 
me from him, and with an effort in a 
little while recovered himself so that he 
could speak. He did not explain the - 
cause of his emotion, but said in a sad 
but relieved tone, ‘ You promised to mar- 
ry. Ah! that is different! Those lying 
tongues !’—the latter under his breath. 
‘But you cannot understand.’ 

“*No, I do not understand,’ I said 
coldly, ‘but the master said mamma 
would arrange it.’ 

“I dare say she will,’ he replied in a 
bitter tone. ‘Camille is a good Aarti. If 
I had only known it was he, I might—’ 
He muttered something and sighed. 
‘You must forgive me, mademoiselle, 
for being so very rude: I had no right 
to behave so, and the master, what must 


che think of me? I have been much to 


blame; but why did he not tell me it 
was his son? To be sure, I did not ask 
him, and he could not guess of what I 
was thinking. What an idiot I have 
been! I might have known such a re- 
port could not be true. Shall we go on, 
mademoiselle ?’ and he offered me his 
arm. 

“What manner of man was this, 
weeping one moment and making po- 
lite speeches the next—making polite 
speeches with white, trembling lips and 
averted eyes—causing me to throw my 
heart at his feet, and affecting not to see 
the gift—snatching me, as it were, from 
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the master, only to beg my pardon next 
minute, and talk—no, not talk, but act— 
as if he was glad I was to marry Camille, 
aman whom I hated? I was desperate 
at his odd behavior and at my own. At 
least I shall tell him I am zo? going to 
wed Camille, if it is that which gives 
him joy. I believe he is jealous of the 
master, who is so great andrich. I shall 
tell him it is he who loves me. He shall 
see that though the poor lieutenant plays 
with my feelings, and will not notice my 
love, there is one better than he who 
does. 

“Tt was in this spirit that I said stiffly, 
as I walked by his side, ‘ Monsieur is 
mistaken in supposing it is the master’s 
son I am to marry.’ 

“He turned shortly on his heel and 
looked me in the face. ‘Who then?’ he 
asked. 

“*Tt is the master.’ 

“* Aimée !’ 

“* Monsieur !’ 

“* You know you cannot marry him.’ 

“* He said I could, and he will make 
me very happy. He said he would, 
and mamma and papa will be happy; 
and I do so long to be happy again.’ 
Here I nearly sobbed, but with an effort 
I controlled myself. 

** Aimée, you don’t know what you are 
saying. He is a wretched villain, and 
as I am a man he shall answer to me 
for this.’ Emile was furious. 

“* Don’t say such naughty things of the 
master: I won’t hear them—he is my 
only friend.’ 

“* Aimée!’ in a pleading voice. 

“T would not look at him. 

“*Won’t you trust me? won't you 
listen to me?’ he asked eagerly, taking 
my hand. 

“**No, I will not hear you,’ I answered 
harshly. ‘It is you who are wicked— 
you who come to make me unhappy. 
Did you feign emotion a moment ago 
that my pity might overcome me, and 
so make me show a tenderness that 
might please your vanity for an instant ? 
Do you think it a noble conquest, a poor 
child's heart? Is it honorable for you 
to come here to torment me, when you 
know you are engaged to another? It 
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is the second time you have deceived 
me, monsieur. I pray you be content. 
I dare say the thought of this pretty 
exhibition of my feelings may serve to 
occupy a tedious hour spent with your 
fiancée hereafter, but the recollection 
will not be so agreeable to me. It has 
been anything but a comedy I have 
been playing, and I fain would have it 
cease. You have chosen your way— 
permit me to do the same. I will hear 
no more. Go!’ I said, trying to snatch 
my hand away. 

“He did not appear to hear the bitter 
words I spoke, but held my hand as in 
a vice. ‘You must hear me,’ was his 
only answer, spoken in a low voice. 
‘When did He ask you to be his wife ?” 

“* Now, to-day, when you came... You 
hurt me,’ trying to draw away my hand. 
‘I will not talk to you.’ 

“*Thank God,’ I heard him say fer- 
vently as he released my hand, ‘I am 
not too late! But how can I save her? 
how can I save her?’ He appeared to 
think deeply for a moment, and then, 
raising his eyes, he looked at me sadly, 
and said with quivering lips, ‘ You know 
you cannot marry the master.’ 

“* He said I should: he said he would 
make mehappy. Heis the only person 
in the world who loves me, who is good 
to me,’ I cried, repeating my refrain. ‘I 
thought, one time, you were good, Emile, 
and I trusted youso much. Now I do 
not trust you: you have brought me 
You have been 
cruel, and I despise you, and I will love 
the master,’ I ended firmly. 

“As he heard my last words he gasp- 
ed for breath, and reeled as if he had 
received a blow. For a few moments 
he seemed overcome with terror, his lips 
became white, his mouth fell open, and 
he stared at me as if I had conjured a 
spectre before his unwilling eyes. One 
trembling hand groped mechanically for 
support and rested against a tree, the 
other fumbled blindly at a button on his 
coat: his senses seemed to have left him, 
or were so concentrated on his vision 
that he was not aware of my presence; 
he looked like a seer in a trance. Had 
I not seen the transformation, I should 
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not have recognized him in the strange 
man before me. Finally, the breast of 
his coat opened, and I ebserved with 
fear the gleaming of a small pistol just 
under his hand. 

“* Emile,’ I shrieked, crouching to the 
ground away from him, ‘do not kill me! 
do not kill me!’ 

“It was some minutes -before he heard 
me; then, as if awaking, he saw my 
fright. ‘I did not mean it for you,’ he 
said brokenly and in a half-unconscious 
way. ‘You are frightened? What was 
it?’ He passed his hand over his fore- 
head as if to clear his troubled thoughts, 

‘and wiped the drops of perspiration from 
it. ‘I have tried to do my duty, but a 
man can bear no more than he can. I 
would not have you know—I was crazy, 
I believe—I forgot you were here,’ seat- 
ing himself heavily beside me, ‘but I 
could not bear ¢hat.’ Then he bent for- 
ward so that he could see my face, and 
gave me a long, long look. ‘Adieu, my 
beloved, my darling! I must go,’ he 
went on after a time, still gazing on my 
face. ‘It was odd,’ he continued again, 
in the same dreamy tone—‘it was odd 


how I thought I only needed to come, 
only needed to speak a word, and all 
would be right. What a queer person a 


man is when hope has left him! And I 
thought myself brave as men go, and 
yet I trembled, I wept.’ He leaned his 
head on his hand wearily, still looking 
at me. ‘But, you see, I love you so 
much,’ he said coniidingly, as if to some 
other than me. 
“But at the words my heart was glad, 
and I started forward with a cry, ‘Oh, 
Emile, why didn’t you tell me so before ?” 
“He appeared to awaken fully: ‘ No, 
no, I must not say that. You, Aimée, 
Aimée,’ he cried despairingly, ‘ won't you 
help me to bear it? I—I am married!’ 
“TI sank back against the wet under- 
brush and looked blankly at him. _ It 
seemed as if I sat there a long time: I 
may have fainted, I do not know. I 
knew nothing until I heard him whisper 
in a frightened manner, ‘ Aimée!’ 
““ Why did youcome back?’ I moaned. 
“*To save you,’ he answered in a hol- 
low voice. ‘I understood from a friend 
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—but I cannot repeat it to you. Oh, 
Aimée, promise me,’ he begged with a 
look of agony— promise me to go home 
to your mother—promise me never to 
see the master again !’ 

“*Why could you not have told me 
long ago that you were married, and so 
saved us this pain?’ I asked, not answer- 
ing him. 

“*Let me explain: you will pity, you 
will forgive me.’ 

“Step by step I went over the past, 
trying to adjust it with my present know- 
ledge. ‘Emile,’ I questioned reproach- 
fully, ‘why did you—kiss me when you 
went away?’ I could scarcely form the 
words with my trembling lips. 

“*How could I help it? Do you 
grudge meeven that? Pity me, Aimée!’ 
Then, as I held out my hand with a 
gesture to comfort him, he said harshly, 
‘No, no! betterhate me. Iam married, 
and was married when I first met you; 
but how was I to know I loved you? 
how could 1 know? I had never loved 
before.’ 

“*You could have told me you were 
married,’ I said regretfully: ‘could you 
not have trusted me ?” 

“*T dared not tell you,’ he replied, try- 
ing to master himself. *Donot reproach 
me. See how it happened: I was not 
to blame.’ Wetting his dry lips, he tried 
to speak distinctly: ‘I was betrothed 
when I was sixteen. I never saw the— 
my wife,’ he added with an effort, ‘ from 
that time until a few months before I met 
you. Then a telegram called me to the 
bedside of her dying mother. I went. 
My parents were there, and it was hur- 
riedly explained to me that they wished 
the marriage to take place immediately, 
as Blanche had no near relative to take 
charge of her after her mother’s death. 
I felt no objection: I had long looked 
forward to the matter as being settled. 
My parents were willing. The only ob- 
stacle was a clause in her late father’s 
will which prevented her marriage be- 
fore the age of nineteen. To comply 
with this, only the religious ceremony 
was to be performed, and kept secret, 
after which I should go to Algeria, re- 
main until Blanche arrived at the age 
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of nineteen, and then return and cele- 
brate the civil marriage. If my mother- 
in-law died of her illness, Blanche would 
have protection with my parents, and 
would reside with them till I could fulfill 
my promise. Thus I was married. I 
bade adieu to my bride by the pillow 
of her mother. I never saw her but 
twice in my life, yet I am bound. I 
never thought of it while with you, or 
_ perhaps I should have told you; but 
until that last day I did not see whither 
we were drifting. I did not know what 
love was until— Oh, Aimée,’ he sud- 
denly cried in a broken voice, ‘help me 
to bear it or I shall go mad!’ 

“But I closed my eyes: I would not 
look at him: ‘Oh why did you return? 
Would I had never seen you!’ 

“*T did not come to torment you: I 
came to save you. Let us help each 
other. A moment since I was weak—I 
forgot duty and honor. Had your sweet 
voice not recalled me, I should have 
been swift to rid myself of my pain. 
My little pistol is a skilled physician, 
and cures wounds with a touch. It 
presses the pained part with its lips, 


and, lo! you are healed. But, dear one, 
you saved me: shall I be unworthy of 
you or of my Maker? As if suffering 


was not a gift to be accepted! Though 
separated, we can still live for each 
other, encourage each other to do right, 
and retain the sweet memory that we 
once loved. Happiness is not for every 
one, but duty is. I rebelled a moment 
since—now I submit. Our way may be 
thorny, but it will lead to comfort, else 
we should not have been set upon it. 
Would you not like, Aimée, to have 
made my life better by your love for 
me ?—to do me the service of letting me 
feel there is truth and goodness in the 
world—that you are true and good ?—to 
leave a green spot in my memory, in 
which I can refresh myself when weary 
and sorrowful ?—that when I pray my 
thanksgiving may be sincere, because 
you live ?—and that tle good I do I 
shall do from the impulse of the hope 
you left me? Be for me the lovely spirit 
you once read of to me. Asluga she 
was called, and I shall be your knight, 
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and I shall live so that I may be worthy 
of you. You say I have made you suffer : 
let me make you reparation to-day by 
prevailing on you to leave Ménil. If 
you love me, go home: do not make my 
life an agony. Asluga, could you not 
promise me ?” 

“* Could you not stay with me, Emile? 
I whispered, won to the old love by his 
pleading. Ah! how the sound of his 
pulsating voice, resisting, suffering, en- 
treating in turn—how it brought back 
the summer days, now passed, when we 
were so happy together! 

“* Tn thoughts, in love, I shall be always 
with you, but you know—’ 

“* T shall be all alone.’ 

“*The good God will be with you, 
little one, and perhaps, if we try to do 
right, we shall meet again there ;’ and he 
looked up solemnly. 

“*T shall die!’ I cried. 

“*Do not torture me. See, I must 
take you home now: must I go without 
a promise ?’ he asked gently. 

“* Emile, if Iam very good will you 
come and kiss me again when I am 
dying ?° 

“1 must not give you such a promise. 
Do not talk so, little one,’ he said be- 
seechingly. 

“* But I shall be so afraid to die alone! 
Surely, if I promise you to live alone, 
you can do that much for me? 

“*T-do not want you to live alone, 
dear. - By and by you will marry.’ 

“*No, I will not, or if I do, it shall be 
the—’ 

“*Hush, Aimée!’ he said reproach- 
fully. 

“* Will you promise to come, Emile ?” 

““Tf it is the only way—if you will 
promise never to see the master again.’ 

“*T promise,’ I whispered tremblingly. 

“*God bless you!’ he said in a quiver- 
ing voice. ‘It is hard for both of us, but 
the right brings comfort.’ 

“He rose to his feet steadily, lifted 
me from the ground and wrapped his 
cloak around my shoulders, wet with the 
dewy underbrush. His grave look and 
serious motions as he did this reminded 
me of a high priest preparing a beloved 
victim for sacrifice. 
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“* Are you going away now?” I asked 
in a low voice, leaning on the arm he 
offered me. 

“*T will take you home first.’ 

“Then we walked a little way in 
silence. 

“*Could you not stay at Ménil a little 
while ?’ 

“*T have only a leave of a few days.’ 

“*Did you come all this way for my 
sake?’ 

“*Yes; and you have proved I was 
right when I thought you loved me.’ 

“*Oh, Emile, stay a little while.’ 

“He did not answer. 

“* Your mother will scarcely see you.’ 

“The wood-path widened: at the next 
turn we should be within sight of our 
garden. So soon to part forever! At 
the thought all my resolution vanished : 
it was too hard, too bitter! I could not 
bear it. Was it likely that a short con- 
versation would change the teaching of 
years? He could say calmly, ‘1 will,’ 
and the thing would be done without 
effort. I had never made a resolve 
against my inclinations in my life. I 
did not know how to keep the one I had 
just made. I could not see the wisdom 
of purifying by pain. All I wanted was 
to be happy. Now that I knew Emile 
loved me I longed for him to stay. 
Overcome with regret as I thought of 
parting so soon, I dropped his arm sud- 
denly and threw myself on the ground 
before him. 

“* Kill me here!’ I cried desperately. 
‘You do not care for me: you do not 
suffer. Ionly am miserable. You have 
come to enjoy my pain—you do not pity 
me. I don't want to suffer. I cannot 
do what you ask if you go away and 
leave me. I shall be so wretched, and 
shall have no one to comfort me. Ah, 
Emile, stay! You know how to be 
good: you will teach me. I shall never 
find the way to heaven without you; 
and then I shall never see you again— 
never, never, never! Do you under- 
stand? I should like to be good. If I 
were with you perhaps I should learn of 
you. Your God is with you: let me stay 
with you and with Him. But you do 
not care for me!’ 
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“He folded his arms tightly, looking 
down on me as I lay moaning and 
weeping. 

“*Don’t you see,’ he said in a trem- 
bling but suppressed voice, ‘how much 
I love you? You know! should not tell 
you so. Aimée, I dare scarcely speak 
to you, for fear of calling you names too 
tender for you to listen to. I dare not 
look at you, lest regret should stifle hon- 
or. I dare not comfort you, for fear I 
should caress you. Aimeée, think of my 
plighted word!’ 

“She does not love you, and there is 
no civil marriage. You have seen her 
but twice. Break it, Emile,’ I pleaded. 
‘Stay with me. I cannot bear it.’ 

“*And break my word, Aimée—per- 
jure myself—be dishonored! Oh, my 
love, help me to do right! Do you 
think I do not suffer—have not suffered 
since that day I found you were so dear? 
But it is not required of us to feel no 
pain, but in spite of pain to do right. 
Courage, courage, dear Aimée! Let us 
fight our fight bravely. A woman who 
has a soldier’s love should be brave: 
you would have been had you been my 
wife, would you not? Let us imagine 
for a moment that you are my wife, my 
own, and accept the sacrifice I ask you 
to make in the name of our mutual love. 
It is the only proof you can give or I 
can take. Some lovers plight their troth 
at parting; some give a ring; some 
swear eternal fidelity; all exchange 
promises of some kind; and we can 
imitate them in this respect. It is true, 
most vow never to part, and we shall 
never meet again; most vow to love 
always, and we must try to forget: to 
the greater part it is the most blissful 
moment of life—to us it is the most pain- 
ful. But, Aimée, dear one, let me hear 
your voice again; let me see that I have 
not been deceived; prove that you love 
me as I love you, and that we both love 
the right.’ 

“His fervent face, his yearning look, 
even more than the words he said, re- 
conquered my fickle resolution. I would 
love him as he wished: he was stronger 
and better than I. I would be led by 
him, and at his bidding blindly enter 
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the narrow way, hoping it would lead to 
the end he promised. 

“* Emile, lift me up,’ I said. 

“‘He did so, and held me that I did 
not fall. 

“*T am going to act as the wife of a 
soldier should.’ 

“He looked encouragement. 

“* Let me put my hand in yours.’ 

“He took my hand. 

“TI looked up,into his face and repeat- 
ed slowly, as if it was a ceremony, ‘I 
promise to try to be good for your sake, 
Emile. 1 promise never to see the mas- 
ter again, because I love you, Emile, 
and love— Yes, I am glad to give you 
pleasure by my promise. And though 
‘I shall never see you again till I die, I 
shall never marry any one else.’ 

“*Don’t say that, dearest. 
time—’ 

“*Take me home,’ I interrupted wea- 
rily: ‘I feel faint.’ 

“He raised me in his arms and car- 
ried me to our gate. I had strength to 
~ lean against it when he put me down. 

“You will come when I send ?” 

“*T will come,’ he answered solemnly. 

“*Tt will be at my death—’ 

“His eyes were full of tears as he 
turned from me with an imploring ges- 
' ture, and walked slowly away for ever— 
for ever!” 

The night had fallen and the studio 
was quite dark when she finished. It 
was long before I ventured to say a 
word, then I asked tenderly: ‘You 
have never seen him since, chéve amte 2?” 

“No, Mattie. I was ill for a long time 
of a fever: it caused me to be taken 
home, where I remained. I suppose he 
spoke to the master, for I never saw him 
again. My mother never knew the cause 
of my severe illness, nor did she know 
why the friends at Ménil suddenly lost 
all interest in me, though she often de- 
plored it. When I recovered my health 
work was before me: I did not shirk it. 
At the end of a year my dear father 
died. I had to help to support my 
mother. I did this with a few music- 
lessons. We lived simply—I can almost 
say we starved—through the next two 


Some 
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years. Then I commenced selling a few 
pictures. For five years more it was up- 
hill work, but, as Emile said, God was 
with me. I can see now why I was 
permitted to have known and loved 
Emile: it was that I might be led to 
Him. By and by I began to find I had 
talent, and others found it also. The 
struggle for bread brought forgetfulness. 
I had opportunities of seeing others in 
misfortune, and of comparing my lot 
with theirs: I saw Heaven was more 
just than I had thought. Day by day 
our circumstances became easier: my 
time of trial had passed. I could help 
many. My mother is more than com- 
fortable—she is happy, and she adores 
me. I hope I have found the way to 
heaven without being at Emile's side, 
though you see why I have so loved 
and revered him. He is a general now. 
He was not married for four years. 
After our last meeting he could not get 
a leave of absence to come home; so 
he wrote. I believe Blanche stayed with 
her mother very contentedly during the 
time. Her mother still lives with her. 
Emile makes a kind husband, and it is a 
happy family. 1 believe Blanche knows 
our story, and was satisfied that the little 
son should be my godchild. She is very 
kind “to send him here eveqy.week with 
his nurse. I have friends who touch my 
hand lightly, am at peace, and I dare 
say I am happy.” 

Just then a pretty maid-servant enter- 
ed with lights, and announced dinner. 

“Dine with me, my friend. I go to 
the theatre afterward: wilt thou go with 
me?” 

“I am so sad for you! Emile is 
noble,” I replied, still thinking of her 
story. 

“Do not forget, chérie, that all this 
happened twelve years ago. Do you 
think I still feel it? Comfort yourself,” 
shrugging her pretty shoulders: ‘‘it is 
dead with my youth. But you are con- 
vinced,” laughing, “that I Aave reason 
to be grateful to Emile, and you also 
know why the ‘old maid’ takes an 
interest in matrimony.” 
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NURSE AND PATIENT. 


I ONCE heard a doctor well known | upon one of a household, and it is very 


in his day, and skilled in the arts of 
curing, say that he feared the great 
mass of physicians, in their every-day 
familiarity with disease, did not fully 
feel how great a calamity in a healthy 
household is a case of grave illness. I 
have many times since then had occa- 
sion to appreciate the correctness and 
force of this remark, and am sure that I 
can do no better service than by preach- 
ing a little sermon on his brief text, and 
pointing out more at large what he 
meant, and how it is that the sickness 
of one in a house may become the fruit- 
ful source of mischief to others. 

I suppose that my friend, when he 
thus spoke, did not refer at all to the 
many little ailments of childhood, which 
tothe young mother seem serious enough. 
The little aches, the so-called colds and 
indigestions, born of changes of diet, of 
teething and what not, come and go, 
needing for the must part but slight 
medication, and far more often wise ad- 
vice as to food, dress, teniperature and 
ventilation, with probably very little be- 
sides; the doctor’s best function now-a- 
days being in the mass of such cases to 
stand between the mother or nurse, nat- 
urally eager to do something, and the 
sick child, and to save the little one from 
that system of incessant dosing which 
at present is practiced chiefly by the 
homceopath—in a word, to put in a con- 
stant plea for sanitary wisdom in the 
nursery, and for that best of the herbs 
of the field, called sz. 

But there is in every community, both 
among children and adults, a vast list 
of cases of disease which are in their na- 
ture long and wearisome—fevers which 
endure for weeks; lung and heart mal- 
adies which through months or years 
lead slowly to death; cases of mental 
trouble ; and the sad catalogue of palsies 
and other maladies of the nervous sys- 
tem, many of them of great and uncer- 
tain duration. Let any one of these fall 





apt to bring in its train certain incidental 
calamities which, as it seems to me, are 
to some extent avoidable or unnecessary. 
I should like briefly, but as forcibly as I 
can, to point out what these evils are, 
on whom they alight, and how best to 
avoid them. What I shall have to say 
will seem, I doubt not, very common- 
place to my fellow-practitioners, who are 
every day uttering like warnings in spe- 
cial cases; but if there be any value in 
sermons, it is because they are preached 
to those not under the immediate influ- 
ence of temptation, for which reason, 
perhaps, these words may be of more 
service than such as are spoken to peo- 
ple already pledged to some fixed course 
of hurtful action. 

Let us suppose that some one in a 
family group fails and sickens, until at 
last the doctor comes and makes his 
study of the case. Then follow perhaps 
a few days of anxious waiting, and we 
learn at length that the patient is ill of 
a low fever, most apt, in our latitudes, 
to be typhoid. These few days of doubt 
are very trying, not alone to those who 
await the medical verdict, but aiso to 
the doctor himself, who can very rarely 
know from the outset of the case pre- 
cisely what form of evil he has to con- 
tend with. Many diseases begin with 
the same symptoms, just as many words 
begin with the same letters: each added 
letter helps us to identify the word, and 
each additional sign helps to indicate the 
malady, until doubt ripens to certainty, 
and we know at length what foe we 
have to deal with. Then the shadows 
begin to thicken with all the dreary ac- 
companiments of illness, until by and 
by the first confusion disappears, and 
the steady order and discipline of the 
little hospital service of the sick room 
takes shape beneath the doctor's watch- 
ful eye. One of the earliest questions 
he has to settle is as to who shall riurse 
this patient—who in kis absence is to be 
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the hands, and at times the head, for in 
every fever case there should be one 
nurse, with such obedient assistants as 
she may need for relief and rest. In most 
cases, for various reasons, the nursing 
has to be done by members of the family. 
It seems to them horrible that a stranger 
or hireling should come in to take what 
they conceive to be their duties, or haply 
it is a mere question of means. Only 
,too often some “one female member of 
the household seizes on the work and 
devotes herself to it, excluding all out- 
side help, and only too often going 
through it with a splendidly absurd and 
reckless disregard of common sense. 
Or else, starting with the case, she gets 
upon her by degrees that strange femi- 
nine mood of sacrifice, and, conscious of 
her physical inability, but urged by this 
insanity of loving, will go throvgh with 
it, say what you will, protest as you may. 

Now, it seems a slight thing at first 
thought to take care for a few weeks of 
a sick person, but, apart from the night- 
watchings which are so wearisome, the 
life has trials which sorely task the 
strongest, and the effects of which are 
strangely sharpened, owing to the nurse 
being tied by love-bonds to the sick. 
Here are some weeks to be spent chiefly 
in a dim light, such as most patients like 
to have. There is the incessant watch- 
fulness ; the new and trying task of care- 
fully noting the hours and seeing to the 
ordered sequence of medicines, stimu- 
lants and food; the broken, irregular 
rest, and the undue and needless exac- 
tions which the patient will make upon 
a relative. With these comes also the 
entire change in habits of life, and a 
worrying sense of novel responsibility, 
which is intensified by the influence of 
affection; so that every little decision 
which the nurse has to make becomes a 
trial of needless severity. I suspect that 
the average woman of the upper class 
would plunge into such a life with the 
utmost confidence in her capacity to 
nurse, little imagining that, unless she 
is a most exceptional person, her very 
affection would be against her making 
a good nurse. 

There is, moreover, one physical dis- 
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ability which few people think of when 
assuming the care of a sick person. It 
is necessary again and again, in every 
grave case of illness, for the nurse to 
put forth all her strength at times in 
lifting or moving the sufferer. To do 
this well or with comfort to a patient is 
no easy thing for a strong man, because 
it requires him to bend over the bed in 
a posture which makes the effort to lift 
most trying. The consequence of such 
exertion to a woman, especially to one 
untrained in nursing and unused to its 
exactions, are such as may easily be im- 
agined without further words from me. 
What you want in a sick room isa 
calm, steady discipline, existing but un- 
felt—the patient, cool control which a 
stranger is far more apt to exercise than 
a relative. In a word, just as a doctor 
always feels it unwise to attend alone 
his own dear ones in grave illness, for 
like but lesser reasons the best nurse is 
a stranger—one who is naturally free 
from worry and irritations, who is un- 
moved by traditions of love, and who, 
acting simply and purely from sense of 
duty, takes that care of her own health 
which is essential to make her nursing 
perfect. Such an attendant is willing to 
take her share of sleep and fresh air, 
and so remain cool and tranquil under 
all circumstances and in all exigencies, 
making far more light the task of the 
doctor, and able from experience of ill- 
ness to note changes and call for aid at 
needed times. Such help excludes from 
a sick room that host of little annoy- 
ances for doctor and patient which I 
may call fuss. I have been astonished 
that in Miss Nightingale’s book so little 
is said on this subject of amateur nurs- 
ing and its evils; but certainly most 
doctors will agree with me that, save in 
the cases of infants, where the mother 
cannot and should not be displaced, the 
best nursing is paid nursing, and the 
worst very often that which comes from 
the family. But if the sentiment of a 
too tender self-devotion, when under- 
taking this task, be bad for the patient, 
it is still worse for the loving nurse; so 
I feel that, despite what I have said just 
now, I may have failed to say forcibly 
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enough how vast is the strain of such 
atask. Let any of my readers recall 
anew the intensity of interest, the anx- 
ious eagerness with which they may 
have watched a very sick friend, wife, 
sister or husband. Let them bring back 
the nervous terrors which grew upon 
them through the long hours of dreary 
waiting for the turn in the tide, and re- 
call the enormous physical effort exact- 
ed, and they will perhaps come to un- 
derstand me better. Such a situation 
brings to the nurse just that combination 
of anxiety with overwork which I have 
elsewhere described as apt in business- 
men to bring about diseased states of 
brain; nor does it fail of like effect in 
the nursing woman thus overtaxed. The 
patient dies or recovers, but leaves in 
many cases a sad legacy of broken 
health to the friend who watched and 
wept by the bedside. I have been 


amazed sometimes to see how brief a 
period of such work will entail, even 
in seemingly healthy people, weeks or 
months of intense prostration, or some 
long and mischievous train of puzzling 


nervous symptoms. Indeed, some of 
the most alarming and permanent break- 
downs in (apparently) strong and vigor- 
ous women I have seen follow prolonged 
efforts at nursing their friends, while it 
is at least far more rare to see like results 
among paid nurses. 

The analogy to which I have referred 
between the strain which sometimes falls 
on business-men in time of panic or 
financial distress, and that which injures 
the unaccustomed and untrained nurse, 
is curiously complete. In both there is 
the combination of anxiety with over- 
work both physical and mental, and in 
both alike the hurtfulness of the trial is 
masked by the excitement which fur- 
nishes for a while the means for waging 
unequal battle, and prevents the sufferer 
from knowing or feeling the extent of 
the too constant effort he is making. 
This is one of the evils of all work done 
under moral stimulus, and when the 
excitation comes from the emotions the 
expenditure of nerve-force becomes 
doubly dangerous, because in this case 
not only is the governing power taken 
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away from the group of faculties which 
make up what we call common sense, 
but also because in women overtaxing 
the emotional centres is apt to result 
in the development of that curious func- 
tional disorder which is known to the 
doctor as hysteria, and which is perhaps, 
when severe, one of the worst calamities 
that can fall upon a woman. 

It happens, for obvious reasons, that 
fever cases must sometimes be nursed 
by members of. the family; and when 
this is once decided upon, there are 
certain distinct and simple precautions 
against future trouble which it may be 
well to notice. One person, if possible 
a woman of middle age, should have 
the entire control of the sick room, and 
should receive the physician’s orders, 
and direct such cares as must fall, or 
ought to fall, in part upon others. This 
arrangement, when clearly understood, 
at once ends a good deal of the fuss and 
disorder which come of too many heads, 
and puts the doctor far more at his ease. 
There is one person to look to, one re- 
sponsible care-taker to whom he can 
turn, and who should always make out 
the written schedule of diet and medi- 
cines, and should be able to answer all 
his questions. It were best that such 
a person had her regular sleep, and 
that she confided to others the night- 
watches, with such directing care as 
might be needed. Without a full share 
of sleep I do not think that any one can 
preserve fully that measure of equanim- 
ity or freedom. from irritability, that nor- 
mal tone of mind and body, which in 
such a long-continued strain is absolute- 
ly needed. Quite as important is it that 
the nurse, and indeed every one about 
a sick room, should be a part of the day 
out of doors. Nothing freshens a nurse 
like this, and without it she is unable to 
eat as she should do, and thus to supply 
to sorely-taxed organs the nourishment 
they need; for if any one requires gen- 
erous living, it is the watcher by a sick 
bed. We are met at this point by dif- 
ficulties which inertness, sentiment or 
selfish thoughtlessness make at times 
almost insurmountable. The indisposi- 
tion of our women to exercise is favored 
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in such cases by unwillingness to seem 
even for a moment to desert a loved one, 
and by a morbid feeling that one ought 
not to be seen out of doors when those 
most dearly loved are in peril; while in 
some few cases the patient's wishes are 
the greatest obstacle. It is easy, how- 
ever, to overcome these little difficulties 
by choosing early morning or late even- 
ing hours for exercise, and by always 
telling the patient you are going, and 
punctually returning at the time you 
have set, so as to avoid for him those 
petty disappointments which want of 
such care brings to the morbidly-irrita- 
ble invalid. As regards paid nurses, the 
hindrance to needed fresh air comes 
from want of thought in their employers. 
It has happened again and again to 
every careful doctor to ask of the nurse, 
‘’When were you out of doors?” and 
to learn from her reply that days or 
weeks may have slipped past without 
any one’s having had the humanity to 
take care that she should have a chance 
to breathe the fresh air of the streets. I 
have been many times amazed at the 
want of thought as to this matter on the 


part of even the kindliest women and 


the most thoughtful physicians. If you 
want a good nurse, you must have a 
healthy nurse, and no human being can 
be caged in a sick room for weeks and 
still remain well; and if not well, your 
nurse is just a little irritable, somewhat 
less alert than common, or perhaps wea- 
ried into the carelessness that comes of 
such usage. 

I may be allowed here to say a word. 
or two, suggested by my last sentences, 
as to the nursing orders of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Of these orders I have 
had a long and close experience in hos- 
pitals, and am able, therefore, to speak 
as to the good and the evil which are 
connected with their peculiar organiza- 
tion and discipline, and shall by and by 
return to the subject. Just now, I want 
only to say that the value of the Sisters 
as nurses is, in my mind, lessened by 
rigid rules which confine them so closely 
to the hospital, their home, as to make 
them a rather notably unhealthy set of 
people. No social or other law inter- 
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feres with such methods of destroying 
the lives of useful people; but the evil 
does not end with them, and for their 
patients it is sometimes great, because a 
sickly or dyspeptic nurse in charge of a 
ward of yet sicker people is simply a 
woman out of place. If any protest I 
can make on this matter could possibly 
lessen this evil, which is daily injuring 
numbers of admirable and devoted wo- 
men, I should feel indeed most glad. 

I should be very well pleased if I were 
able to assert that any more common 
sense is shown as to this matter by nurs- 
ing orders of Protestants than by those 
of the Roman Church; but both seem 
to have fallen into like errors. I have 
been unable thus far to get a sight of the 
rules of the various nursing sisterhoods 
of England, and am unable therefore to 
say what their laws allow. The greatest, 
most useful and most flourishing of the 
Protestant orders is that of the Kaiser- 
werth Deaconesses, whose parent-house 
In a 
little book now before me, which gives 
a pleasant history of their foundation by 
Fliedner, I find a set of rules for their 
guidance when in hospital service or in 
charge of the sick in private houses. 
The first gives no direction as to hours 
of relaxation or exercise: the last has | 
this specific command: “She must not 
go out except when it is necessary to 
call the doctor or clergyman immediate- 
ly.” I cannot help hoping that this ab- - 
surd order may have been revoked since 
the date of the book I quote. 

Since writing the above sentences I 
have made an attempt to possess myself 
of the rules of such of the Protestant nurs- 
ing orders as exist or are represented in 
this country. I have thus far obtained 
only those of the Sisterhood of the Holy 
Communion, which has charge of the 
sick at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. 
I find on page 16 most sensible rules 
as to recreation and out-door exercise. 
Two hours are set aside every day for 
such purposes, and on one day of each 
week five hours are thus made use of. 
In summer each sister has a vacation 
of four weeks; and in fact the little vol- 
ume of rules for the direction of the Sis- 
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ters is full throughout of the most whole- 
some common sense. 

Thus far I have limited my remarks 
to the subject of cases of acute illness, 
which, however trying, are more or less 
brief when compared to the maladies 
yet to be considered in their influence 
on attendants. There is in every com- 
munity a certain proportion of sick per- 
sons who are chronic invalids, and who, 
from various causes, being closely con- 
fined to their rooms or beds, exact a 
vast amount of careful-nursing. Such 
cases bring in their train to many house- 
holds an amount of misery of which, 
at first thought, it is hard to conceive. 
Among these we find the sad catalogue 
of consumptives, paralytics, and the less- 
er nervous maladies, as the graver forms 
of hysteria and mental affections. Of 
course, in many wealthy houses the 
heaviest care of such cases is confided 
to good hired nurses, but very often this 
cannot be, or else the exactions of the 
patient and the self-devotion of love and 
kinship cast the entire weight of their 
care upon some single member of the 
family. A sister, aunt or mother is grad- 
ually absorbed by the duties of the sick 
room until her life for years is passed in 
the gray monotony of some such self-im- 
posed task. I do not say that this should 
not be—right-minded people cannot fly 
from obvious duty — but I do strongly 
feel that the complete sacrifice thus made 
is not always best for the invalid, and is 
full of peril for the attendant; and that 
even where most demanded it is capable 
of being so modified as to be better for 
the one and safer for the other. 

The evil begins in the curious selfish- 
ness which is apt to grow upon the 
chronic invalid, so as in many instances 
to make him or her more or less despotic 
in the household. Old invalids long 
and closely confined see their circle of 
enjoyments narrowing, and naturally 
shrink from the little social sacrifices of 
their personal wants which in common 
life every reasonable creature is contin- 
ually making. They want some one to 
talk to, to read to them and make their 
meals cheerful—above all, to sympathize 
with them. Their senses become acute, 
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sounds and bright light disturb them, 
affection bends to their least wish, and 
they grow into despots, and little by lit- 
tle lessen, through their wants and fears 
and sensitiveness, the liberty of a house- 
hold and the happiness of others. They 
reason, if at all, on the slightness of the 
calls they make on others, forgetful of 
their number; and thus aided by the only 
too-willing love about them, by degrees 
dominate a whole circle, and absorb, as 
it were, all the strength and sweetness 
of some one devoted life. It is easy for 
health and strength and love to bend 
and yield to pitiful weakness and pain— 
ever so easy for women to sacrifice self 
—until at last, as time runs on, every 
interest in life concentrates upon the 
patient and the sick room. With this 
come irregular habits of living, neglect 
of exercise and broken health. By and 
by the nurse falls ill of some disease, 
and we wonder over her case, forgetting 
how thoroughly such an existence pre- 
pares the way for illness, and how sure 
it is to make the onslaught terrible. The 
life I have so briefly traced in outline 
may come to be far worse and far more 
hurtful in the presence of certain forms 
of sickness, because certain types of 
malady bring with them to the too close- 
ly-confined nurse injurious consequences 
which do not depend alone upon the 
annoyances inseparable from the life of 
the sick room. Among the diseases 
which are in all probability hurtful to the 
nurse, or at least to the relative who acts 
as such, and is in constant contact with 
the patient, breathing his breath and 
sharing his room, is the too common 
sickness known as consumption. This 
malady, which the sentimental novelist 
has taught the public to regard as a 
gentle fading away of the body without 
pain or distress, is usually one of the 
most distressing and horrible of the 
many modes of exit from this life. The 
tax it makes on the feelings and phys- 
ical forces of the attendant is most 
severe, and is combined with a large 
addition of danger when the nurse, 
especially if of like blood with the suf- 
ferer, is closely confined to the sick 
room. There is indeed a belief uni- 
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versal among the people of some coun- 
tries, and shared by many physicians, 
that consumption is capable of being 
directly communicated when the attend- 
ant is a wife, for example, and is thus 
more often and more nearly than another 
in the company of the invalid. I can- 
not pretend to settle positively the extent 
of this peril, but I feel confident that it 
would be unwise to shut up with a con- 
sumptive any one of the same family, 
and that hereditary tendencies to the 
disease should make such caution much 
more imperative. 

A good deal of the happiness and 
health of the attendant relatives in any 
disease may depend upon the mode in 
which the character of the patient is 
modified and altered by years of pain 
and sick-room trials, and such changes 
in the patient are influenced perhaps 
in some degree by the nature of the 
malady. Clironic sickness ennobles a 
few and debases the many; but as a 
rule long-continued or frequent and ter- 
rible pain is one of the most awful trials 
to which human nature can be exposed. 
We all see people who “suffer and are 
strong,” who in the midst of torture 
think more of others than of themselves, 
and who, like Robert Hall, live beauti- 
ful and useful lives while never free from 
pain; but diseases in which, with pain, 
there is also great waste of tissues are 
more trying than those which involve 
only pain; and under such influences 
the strong grow feeble of will, the bra- 
vest timid, the kindest irritable, and the 
best of us selfish. 

During the recent war many physi- 
cians had but too frequent chances of 
observing the sad effects of wasting mal- 
adies and painful suppurating wounds 
upon the character of men previously 
remarkable for hardihood and patient 
endurance. I had the sad opportunity 
to see in the Hospital for Nervous Dis- 
eases in Turner’s Lane, Philadelphia, a 
vast collection of cases of horrible forms 
of neuralgia from wounds, and to notice 
how often some form of fearful anguish 
long continued would convert a gallant, 
vigorous soldier into a creature so irri- 


table, timorous and hysterical as to tax 
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to the utmost the gentlest nurse and the 
most patient doctor. 

A life spent beside such a sick bed is 
indeed a test alike of character and of 
health. It requires a strong body and 
a fortunate balance of moral and intel- 
lectual qualities to escape from being 
made morbid by constant contact with 
such suffering; and intensely sympa- 
thetic people are surely hurt by it, and 
themselves grow morbidly sensitive. 
Where the unhappy invalid becomes 
exquisitely ill-tempered under the long 
pangs of illness, the constant nurse must 
endure a thousand petty trials of temper, 
and must know when to yield and when 
to resist the tiny and numberless oppres- 
sions of her sick tyrant. But incessant 
battle with one’s self is exhausting, and 
soon begins to show its results upon 
the healthiest nurse cooped up in the 
sick room. A pallid face, loss of energy, 
a certain passive obedience to routine 
duties are the sure consequences. In 
many forms of nervous illness among 
women the love of rule becomes curious- 
ly developed, and with it grows up apace 
a strange craving for sympathy and the 
expression of sympathy ; and this pecu- 
liar mood of the sick room is especially 
hard upon the friend or relative who has 
been drawn into the maélstrom of mo- 
notonous duties, varied only by sudden 
and often vehement demands upon her 
emotions. If of the same blood and sex 
as the patient, and sharing in her con- 
stitutional peculiarities, the effects of 
such a life are only too easy to predict. 

But is there then no escape from these 
mischievous consequences? People will 
get ill, and rémain ill.. There are others 
whose plain duty lies in attendance on 
such victims of misfortune, and I should 
be the last to counsel any one to shrink 
selfishly from clear though sad and pain- 
ful obligations. I fancy that few cases 
of the kind I describe ever occur with- 
out sufficient protest and competent ad- 
vice from the doctor. But the force of 
custom and the dread of ill-tempered re- 
marks are commonly too much for him, 
and he is only listened to with respect 
to be disobeyed with certainty, like many 
another preacher. 
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As regards consumptives, of whom 
first I wrote, it is most desirable that as 
long as possible the nurse should sleep 
in an adjoining room within call, and 
never in the sick room—most important 
that the chambers be well aired at all 
times, and that she should be, more than 
any other nurse, some hours of each 
day in the open air. The dangers of 
such cases are, however, better known 
and felt than are the more insidious 
evils of the other forms of disease to 
which I have drawn attention. Where 
the great misfortune of ‘a chronic case 
of illness has fallen on a family, it is 
possible, when we have to deal with 
people of common sense and decision 
of character, to mitigate in some degree 
the essential evil of the situation. It 
were well in such cases to take care to 
distribute the burden, so that not on one 
person alone shall fall its entire weight. 
Usually, as I have said, some one rela- 
tive gradually slips her shoulders more 
and more completely under it, until by 
mere force and duration of habit she 
becomes uneasy and impatient when 


any effort is made to relieve her, and. 


resents the effort as an interference with 
manifest duties. I have seen many 
young lives fade and sadden under such 
tasks, and have felt indignant that others 
should stand by and sce in silence the 
mischief they wanted vigor or unselfish- 
ness to prevent. 

In some cases it is impossible to avoid 
consigning the case to a single relative, 
and when any one person thus delibe- 
rately or unconsciously passes into the 
slavery of the sick room, it is well that 
she should be made to feel how neces- 
sary it is for her to do everything to 
avoid the evils which such a life en- 
genders. To insist upon a certain and 
ample share of freedom and time for 
pleasures and duties outside of the sick 
room, of fresh air and exercise, are sim- 
ple acts of duty to herself, and, in a 
higher sense, to her patient. Apart from 
the physical ills of confinement and 
never-ending, monotonous duties, it is 
good for no one to be too constantly in 
the society of any one person, and least 
of all in that of one necessarily made 
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more or less morbid by illness. Just as 
change of climate is essential to bodily 
vigor, so change of moral climate is 
needful for health of mind, and the con- 
tact with a variety of people becomes 
of service to those who otherwise run 
the risk which comes of “set gray lives” 
and changeless days. 

There is another evil, already alluded 
to, which falls heavily on the sick nurse, 
and which is very difficult to deal with. 
It arises from the self-concentration and 
growing selfishness which even the best 
of old invalids find hard to avoid, and 
which, especially if the sufferer be one 
in authority in the household, is sure to 
result by slow degrees in more or less 
interference with the happiness of others, 
and especially of the younger members 
of the family. It is to be met only, as 
far as I can see, by a clear comprehen- 
sion of just what is due to suffering and 
morbid wants and emotions, and by an 
early and decisive way of checking all 
unfair and unneeded encroachments. 
To yield in everything to a chronic in- 
valid is in a manner easy, and this is 
some folks’ fashion of dealing with chil- 
dren ; but the final result is good neither 
for child nor for sick person, and, by 
enabling the latter to cultivate the re- 
sistible sources of annoyance and mor- 
bid emotions, is certain to result in en- 
larging for him by degrees the bound- 
aries of misery. A little timely firmness 
from kind but steady-minded friends will 
do much to limit this cause of unhappi- 
ness to patient and attendants. 

I am tempted to add a few words as 
to the yet greater necessity of not spoil- 
ing children because of sickness. In 
acute illness it may be well very often 
to let them have in many things “then 
own way,” as the saying is, but as re- 
gards young people sick with chronic 
maladies for: years, and perhaps likely 
to be ill or crippled for life, there can be 
no more fatal inistake. They, of all 
people, need to possess and to have aid 
in forming strong, self-sustaining cha- 
racters—they, if any, are to be taught 
self-denial and restraint, unless-we are 
willing to make them alike unhappy and 
the cause of unhappiness. 
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With such precautions, and a firm re- 
solve to keep in view the manifest duty 
of taking care of her own mental and 
physical health, it is altogether possible 
for a woman in fair health to take honest 
charge of a chronic invalid; while with- 
out such determination the task I have 
described is most likely to end in making 
one invalid the more. Without proper 
management no one can endure such a 
life, and no physician who reads these 
pages but will be sure to recali only too 
many examples of lives laid down in 
needless sacrifice by those who too will- 
ingly yielded themselvcs up to the tyran- 
ny of the sick room. I have elsewhere 
quoted the trenchant phrase of Wendell 
Holmes, in which he describes a chronic 
invalid as a vampire sucking the blood 
of the healthy people of a household; 
and strong as are his words, they do no 
more than briefly describe what really 
happens in many families. 

There is another form of disease of 
which as yet I have said nothing, but 
which is so surrounded with peril for the 
watching friends that I should have fail- 
ed in my task did I not most earnestly 
warn my readers of its dangers. When 
a case of insanity in any of its many 
forms falls upon some one in a house- 
hold, certain questions at once present 
themselves which are closely connected 
with the subject of this brief paper. The 
physician is very soon called upon in 
these cases to decide whether the pa- 
tient is in such a state as to make resi- 
dence and treatment at home desirable, 
or whether recourse to an asylum is best. 
There is a growing tendency in the 
minds of thoughtful alienists to believe 

‘that many instances of aberration or of 
melancholy are best cared for in the 
patients’ own houses; and if the doctor 
so decides, or if, as often happens, some 
time must elapse before he can come 
to a decision, the question of attend- 
ance becomes at once of the gravest 
moment. ' As to this there should be not 
the slightest hesitation. In either of the 
cases stated there should be selected a 
careful and kindly attendant, who, if 
possible, ought never to be a relation or 
friend. The reasons for this are absurd- 
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ly clear to a doctor, and are briefly these. 
A stranger has control over cases such 
as no-kinswoman can obtain, and, un- 
moved by too great sympathy or emo- 
tion, is far more able to carry out dis- 
creetly and firmly the needed measures 
of relief. Moreover, for moral treatment 
it is usually needful more or less to iso- 
late such sick persons, while it is plainly 
undesirable and imprudent to expose 
other individuals of the same blood, and 
possibly of like tendencies, to the emo- 
tions and states of mind which close con- 
finement with those they love, but who 
are thus disordered, are sure to bring 
about. Like other physicians who meet 
with cases of nervous disease, I have 
been often called upon to witness the 
wreck of mind and body which the 
effort to fulfill such a task has brought 
about. Indeed, I can think of nothing 
more likely to ensure loss of health than 
an effort on the part of a young per- 
son, especially if a relative, to nurse the 
insane. Here, if in any case, are pres- 
ent in their worst forms all the evils 
which make attendance on the sick a 
trial of physical and mental health. The 
greater the love for the sufferer, the more 
unwise for both is the trial, the greater 
for the nurse is the strain. The inces- 
sant watching, the weary waiting in this 
most sad and uncertain of all maladies, 
the terrors as to what may happen ina 
disorder so changeful, the alternations 
of hopes and fears, and the agony of 
battle with aberrations and diseased opin- 
ions which it is vain to strive to change 
or influence, combine to torture the nurs- 
ing friend; while close confinement and 
the usual unavailing effort to conceal 
the nature of the case, and the morbid 
horror which this disease creates, all 
unite to make such attendance sadly 
dangerous for those near of blood. In 
fact, no one should be submitted to so 
terrible an ordeal; and if it be impos- 
sible to create for a case of insanity an 
asylum within the house, with a paid at- 
tendant, then it is better, as soon as may 
be, to place the patient in some well- 
ordered hospital. The picture I have 
drawn is no sketch from fancy: many 
and many a life, and, worse than that, 
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many a mind, has been wrecked in such 
service ; while, as I have said, and would 
like once more to urge as the best of all 
reasons, it is impossible to devise a bet- 
ter plan for ensuring the continuance of 
a case of mental disease than keeping 
the patient in the constant company of 
one or more members of the same family. 

Before closing I should like to add a 
few sentences as to nurses. It is very 
easy to advise people to get a nurse, but 
a nurse is really a hard thing to get. 
Our attendants on the sick are usually 
drawn from the list of monthly nurses, 
+ who, as a rule, are badly trained to the 
duties of fever cases, and are apt to be 
pre-engaged or available only for short 
periods of service. It is commonly 
possible to get a Sister of Charity, but 
the women of these orders are certainly 
not so perfectly drilled in this country 
as they are in Europe, and are, I suspect, 
as a rule, recruited from a somewhat 


lower class than is the case abroad. At | 


all events, other prejudices very often 
stand in the way of employing them, 
and we still need therefore well-drilled 
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nurses, who can be readily obtained 
whenever they are required. It has in- 
deed often amazed me that so-few wo- 
men—I may say, no women—of a some- 
what better class should have taken to 
this very profitable trade in any shape 
save as monthly nurses. To be a good 
nurse surely demands no inconsiderable 
ability, and, as it seems to me, there can 
be no better or nobler business for a ten- 
der-hearted and clever woman. What- 
ever be the cause, at this moment the 
demand is far larger than the supply— 
perhaps because to be a first-rate nurse 
involves so many qualities in the way 
of culture and refinement that they are 
rarely united in the class of women who 
pretend to this business. We see so 
much of bad nursing that my tempta- 
tion is large to go on and say what a 
good nurse ought to be, and how sick 
folks should and should not be nursed; 
but all this Miss Nightingale has said far 
better than I could say it, and my chief 
desire was to do what she has not done— 
point out some of the perils of nursing to 
the nurse. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
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BEAUTIFUL, bright, brown woman 
With the oval Moorish face, 
Black hair gleaming purple in sunlight, 
And a wondrous charm and a grace 


Of form and manner and carriage 
That Nature, not Art, bestows, 
And eyes that dart on the beholder 
Light that flashes and burns and glows! 


Come hither, and tell me the country, 
The season and the year of grace, 
If I am awake or but dreaming: 
Tell me my name and my race. 


What is this swathed round my bosom ? 
Why do I thus breathe in pain? 
Why rushes the blood like a river 
Of molten flame through my brain? 
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What name beareth yonder mountain, 
Whose summit with fire is aglow ? 

What do I here with the palm trees 
Waving over me to and fro? 


What are those gray crumbling ruins, 
Their stories of war and of woe? 
Whence came that strange wild music, 

Like echoes from ages ago? 


Whose are yon stalwart soldiers, 
White-clad and dark-browed and strong? 

What means that blare of the trumpets, 
And roll of the kettle-drums long? 


Why move they forth from the portal 
With the measured and heavy tread? 
Who walks there in chains between them 

To the mournful March of the Dead? 
“Speak low, Aobrecito,”” she murmurs 
In the soft Castilian tongue: 
“Like a hero you fought os bandidos : 
The troops came in time—you are young. 


“The chief of the robbers was taken: 
He is marching now to his death.” 
A volley rolls up from the river: 
“He is gone!’’ and she, bating her breath, 


Makes the sign of the cross, and, kneeling, 
Breathes a prayer for the soul that has fled, 

Then rises to smile on the living. 

“Let the dead past bury its dead!” 


Standing beside me, she whispers, 
““When the old duenna is near 

*Twere best not to call me Juanita: 
She’d watch me more closely, I fear.” 


Who knoweth the heart of a woman? 
Why should I hasten away? 

There is balm in the air of Colima: 
The eyes of Juanita said, “Stay!” 


So I lingered long in the Tropics, 
And still, though with love I am done, 
I wander in dreams in thy gardens, 
Colima, beloved of the Sun! 
ALBERT S. EVANS, 
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ELLNIGH the worst of it all is the 
mystery. 

If it was true, that accounts for my 
being here. If it wasn’t true, then the 
best thing they could do with me was to 
bring me here. Then, too, if it was true, 
they would save themselves by hurrying 
me away; and if it wasn’t true— You 
see, just as all roads lead to Rome, all 
roads led me to this Retreat. If it was 
true, it was enough to craze me; and 
if it wasn't true, I was already crazed. 
And there itis! I can’t make out, some- 
times, whether I am really beside my- 
self or not; for it seems that whether I 
was crazed or sane, if it was true, they 
would naturally put me out of sight and 
hearing—bury me alive, as they have 
done, in this Retreat. They? Well, no 
—he. She stayed at home, I hear. If 


she had come with us, doubtless I should 
have found reason enough to say to the 
physician at once that she was the mad 


woman, not I—she, who, for the sake 
of her own brief pleasure, could make 
a whole after-life of misery for three of 
us. She— Oh no, don't rise, don’t go. 
I am quite myself, I am perfectly calm. 
Mad! There was never a drop of crazy 
blood in the Ridgleys or the Bruces, or 
any of the generations behind them, and 
why should it suddenly break out like a 
» smothered fire in me? That is one of 
the things that puzzle me—why should 
‘it come to light all at once in me if it 
wasn't true ? 
Now, I am not going to be incoherent. 
It was too kind in you to be at such 
trouble to come and see me in this 
prison, this grave. I will not cry out 
once: | will just tell you the story of it 
all exactly as it was, and you shall 
judge. If I can, that is—oh, if I can! 
For sometimes, when I think of it, it 
seems as if Heaven itself would fail to 
take my part if I did not lift my own 
voice. And I cry, and I tear my hair 
and my flesh, till 1 know my anguish 





scale that holds that joy flies up under 
the scorching of the sun, and God seés 
the festering thing for what it is. Ah, it 
is not injured reason: that cries out in 
that way: it is a breaking heart! 

How cool your hand is, how pleasant 
your face is, how good it is to see you! 
Don't be afraid of me: I am as much 
myself, I tell you, as you are. What 
an absurdity! Certainly any one who. 
heard me make such a speech would 
think I was insane and without benefit 
of clergy. To ask you not to be afraid 
of me because I am myself!—isn’t ‘it 
what they call a vicious circle? And 
then to cap the climax by adding that I 
am as much myself as you are myself! 
But no matter—you know better. Did 
you say it was ten years? Yes, I knew 
it was as much as that—oh, it seems a 
hundred years! But we hardly show 
it: your hair is still the same as when 
we were at school; and mine— Look 
at this lock—I cannot understand why 
it is only sprinkled here and there: it 
ought to be white as the driven snow. 
My babies are almost grown women, 
Elizabeth. How could he do without 
me all this time? Hush now! I am 
not going to be disturbed at all;, only 
that color of your hair puts me so in 
mind of his: perhaps there was just one 
trifle more of gold in his. Do you re- 
member that lock that used to fall over 
his forehead and he always tossed back 
so impatiently? I used to think that the 
golden Apollo of Rhodes had just such 
massive, splendid locks of hair as that; 
but I never told him, I never had the 
face to praise him: she had. She could 
exclaim how like ivory the forehead was 
—that great wide forehead—how that 
keen aquiline was to be found in the 


‘portrait of the Spencer of two hundred 


years ago. She could tell of the proud 
lip, of the fire burning ia ‘the hazel eye : 
she knew how, by a silent flattery, as 
she shrank away and looked up at him, 


weighs down their joy, and the little | to admire his haughty stature, and make 
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him feel the strength and glory of his 
manhcod and the delicacy of her wo- 
manhood. 

She was a little thing—a little thing, 
but wondrous fair. Fair, did I say? 
No: she was dark as an Egyptian, but 
such perfect features, such rich and 
splendid color, such great soft eyes—so 
soft, so black—so superb a smile; and 
then such hair! When she let it 
down, the backward curling ends lay 
on the ground and she stood on them, 
or the children lifted them and carried 
them behind her as pages carry a 
queen's train. If I had my two hands 
twisted in that hair! Oh, how I hate 
that hair! It would make as good a 
bowstring for her neck as ever any 
Garthaginian woman's made. Ah, that 
is too wicked! Iam sure you think so. 
But living all these lonesome years as I 
have done .secms to double back one’s 
sinfulness upon one’s self. Because one 
is sane it does not follow that one is a 
saint. And when I think of my inno- 
cent babies playing with that hair that 
once I saw him lift and pass across his 
lips! But I will not think of it! 

Well, well! I was a pleasant thing to 
look at myself once on a time, you know, 
Elizabeth. He-used totell meso: those 
were his very words. I was tall and 
slender, and if my skin was pale it was 
clear, and the lashes of my gray eyes 
were black as shadows; but now those 
eyes are only the color of tears. 

I never told any one anything about 
it—I never could. It was so deep down 
in my heart, that love I had for him: it 
slept there so dark and still and full, for 
he was all I had in the world. I was 
alone, an orphan—if not friendless, yet 
quite dependent. I see you remember 
itall. I did not even sit in the pew with 
my cousin’s family, that was so full, but 
down in one beneath the gallery, you 
know. And altogether life was a thing 
to me that hardly seemed worth the 
living. .I went to church one Sunday, I 


recollect, idly and dreamingly as usual. 
I did not look off my book till a voice 
filled my ear—a strange new voice, a 
deep sweet voice, that invited you and 
yet commanded you—a voice whose 
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sound divided the core of my heart, and 
sent thrills that were half joy, half pain, 
coursing through me. And then I look- 
ed up and saw him at the desk. He 
was reading the first lesson: ‘‘ Fear not, 
for I have redeemed thee, I have called 
thee by thy name: thou art mine.” And 
I saw the bright hair, the bright upturned 
face, the white surplice, and I said to 
myself, It is a vision, it is an angel; and 
I cast down my eyes. But the voice 
went on, and when I looked again he 
was still there. Then I bethought me 
that it must be the one who was coming 
to take the place of our superannuated 
rector—the last of a fine line, they had 
been saying the day before, who, instead 
of finding his pleasure otherwise, had 
taken all his wealth and prestige into 
the Church. 

Why will a trifle melt you so—a strain 
of music, a color in the sky, a perfume ? 
Have you never leaned from the window 
at evening, and had the scent of a flower 
float by and fill you with as keen a sor- 
row as if it had been disaster touching 
you? Long ago, I mean—we never 
lean from any windows here. I don't 
know how, but it was in that same in- 
visible way that this voice melted me; 
and when I heard it saying, “ But thou 
hast not called upon me, O Jacob, but 
thou hast been weary of me, O Israel,” 
I was fairly crying. Oh, nervous tears, 
I dare say. The doctor here would tell 
you so, at any rate. And that is what I 
complain of here: they give a physio- 
logical reason for every emotion—they 
could give you a chemical formula for 
your very soul, I have no doubt. Well, 
perhaps they were nervous tears, for 
certainly there was nothing to cry for, 
and the mood went as suddenly as it 
came—changed to a sort of exaltation, 
I suppose—and when they sang the 
psalm, and he had swept in, in his black 
gown, and had mounted the pulpit stairs, 
and was resting that fair head on the 
big Bible in his silent prayer, I too was 
singing—singing like one possessed : 


Awake, my glory ; harp and lute, 
No longer let your strains be mute; 
And I, my tuneful part to take, 
Will with the early dawn awake ! 
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And as he rose I saw him searching for 
the voice unconsciously, and our eyes 
met. Oh, it was a fresh young voice, let 
it be mine or whose. I can hear it now 
as if it were somebody else singing. Ah, 
ah, it has been silent so many years! 
Does it make you smile to hear me pity 
myself? It is not myself I am pitying: 
it is that fresh young girl that loved so. 
But it used to rejoice me to think that I 
loved him before I laid eyes on him. 

He came to my cousin's in the week 
—not to see Sylvia or to see Laura: he 
talked of church-music with my cousin, 
and then crossed the room and sat down 
by me. I remember how I grew cold 
and trembled—how glad, how shy I 
was; and then he took me into the 
music-room to sing; and at first Sylvia 
sang with us, but by and by we sang 
alone—I sang alone. 
yellow old church music, written in 
quaint characters: he said those cha- 
racters, those old square breves, were a 
text guarding secrets of enchantment as 
much as the text of Merlin’s book did; 
and so we used to find it. Once he 
brought a copy of an old Roman hymn, 
written only in the Roman letters: he 
said it was a hymn which the ancients 
sang to Maia, the mother-earth, and 
which the Church fathers adopted, sing- 
ing it stealthily in the hidden places of 
the Catacombs; and together we trans- 
lated it into tones. A rude but majestic 
thing it was. 

And once— The sunshine was fall- 
ing all about us in the bright lonely 
music-room, and the shadows of the 
rose leaves at the window were dancing 
over us. I had been singing the Gloria 
while he walked up and down the room, 
and he came up behind me: he stooped 
and kissed me on the mouth. And after 
that there was no more singing, for, 
lovely as the singing was, the love was 
lovelier yet. Why do I complain of 
such a hell as this isnow? I had my 
heaven once—oh, I had my heaven 
once! And as for the other, perhaps I 
deserve it all, for I saw God only through 


him: it was he that waked me up to. 


worship. I had no faith but Spencer's 
faith: if he had been a heathen, I should 
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have been the same, and creeds and 
systems might have perished for me had 
he only been spared from the wreck. 
And he had loved me from the first mo- 
ment that his eyes met mine. ‘When 
I looked at you,” he said, “singing that 
Easter hymn that day, I felt as I do 
when I look at the evening star leaning 
out of the clear sunset lustre: there is 
something in your face as pure, as re- 
mote, as shining. It will always be 
there,” he said, ‘though you should live 
a hundred years.” He little knew, he 
little knew ! 

But he loved me then—oh yes, I never 
doubted that. There were no happier 
lovers trod the earth. We took our 
pleasure as lovers do: we walked in the 
fields; we sat on the river's side; to- 
gether we visited the poor and sick; he 
read me the passages he liked best in 
his writing from week to. week; he 
brought me the verse from which he 
meant to preach, and up in the organ- 
loft I improvised to him the thoughts 
that it inspired in me. I did that timidly 
indeed: I could not think my thoughts 
were worth his hearing till I forgot my- 
self, and only thought of him and the 
glory I would have revealed to him, and 
then the great clustering chords and the 
full music of the diapason swept out be- 
neath my hands—swept along the aisles 
and swelled up the raftered roof as if 
they would find the stars, and sunset 
and twilight stole around us there as we 
sat still in the succeeding silence. I was 
happy: I was humble too. I wondered 
why I had been chosen for such a blest 
and sacred lot. It seemed ‘hat to be 
allowed to be the minister of one delight 
to him. I had a little print of the angel 
of the Lord appearing to Mary with the 
lily of annunciation in his hand, and I 


thought— I dare not tell you what I 
thought. I made an idol of my piece 
of clay. 


When the leaves had turned we were 
married, and he took me home. Ah, 
what a happy home it was! Luxury 
and beauty filled it. When I first went 
into it and left the chill October night 
without, fires blazed upon the hearths; 
flowers bloomed in every room; a mar- 
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ble Eros held a light up, searching for 
his Psyche. ‘Our love has found its 
soul,’ said he. He led me tothe music- 
room—a temple in itself, for its rounded 
ceiling towered to the height of the house. 
There were golden organ- pipes and 
banks of keys fit for St. Cecilia’s hand; 
there were all the delightful outlines of 
violin and piccolo and’horn for any 
comers who knew how to use them; 
there was a pianoforte near the door for 
me—one such as I had never touched 
before ; and there were cases on ail sides 
filled with the rarest musical works. 
The floor was bare and inlaid ; the win- 
dows were latticed in stained glass, so 
that no common light of day ever filter- 
ed through, but light bluer than the sky, 
gold as the dawn, purple as the night; 
and then there were vast embowering 
chairs, in any of which he could hide 
himself away while I made my incanta- 
tion, as he sometimes called it, of the 
great spirits of song. As I tried the 
piano that night he tuned the old Amati 
which he now and then played upon 
himself, and together we improvised our 
own epithalamium. It was the violin 
that took the strong assuring part with 
strains of piercing sweetness, and the 
music of the piano flowed along in a 
soft cantabile of undersong. It seemed 
to me as if his part was like the flight 
of some white and strong-winged bird 
above a sunny brook. 

But he had hardly created this place 
for the love of me alone. He adored 
music as a regenerator; he meant to 
use it so among his people: here were 
to be pursued those labors which should 
work miracles when produced in the open 
church. For he was building a church 
with the half of his fortune—a church 
full of restoration of the old and creation 
of the new: the walls within were to be 
a frosty tracery of vines running to break 
into the gigantic passion- flower that 
formed the rose- window; the lectern 
was a golden globe upon a tripod, clasp- 
ed by a silver dove holding on out- 
stretched wings the book. 

I have feared, since I have been here, 
that Spencer’s piety was less piety than 
partisanship: I have doubted if faith 
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was so much alive in him as the love of 
a great perfect system, and the pride in 
it I know he always felt. But I never 
thought about it then: I believed in him 
as I would have believed in an apostle. 
So stone by stone the church went up, 
and stone by stone our lives followed it 
—lives of such peace, such bliss! Then 
fresh hopes came into it—sweet trem- 
bling hopes; and by and by our first 
child was born. And if I had been hap- 
py before, what was I then? There are 
some compensations in this world: such 
happiness ought not to come twice as 
there was in that moment when I lay, 
painless and at peace, with the little 
cheek nestled beside my own, while he 
bent above us both, proud and glad and 
tender. It was a dear little baby—so 


fair, so bright! and when she could 


walk she could sing. Her little sister 
sang earlier yet; and what music their 
two shrill little voices made as they sat 
in their little chairs together at twilight 
before the fire, their curls glistening and 
their red shoes glistening, while they 
sang the evening hymn, Spencer on one 
side of the hearth and I upon the other! 
Sometimes we let the dear things sit up 
for a later hour in the music-room—for 
many a canticle we tried and practiced 
there that hushed hearts and awed them 
when the choir gave them on succeed- 
ing Sundays—and always afterward I 
heard them singing in their sieep, just 
as a bird stirs in his nest and sings his 
stave in the night. Oh, we were happy 
then; and it was then she came. 

She was the step-child of his, uncle, 
and had a small fortune of her own, 
and Spencer had been left her guardian ; 
and so she was to live with us—at any 
rate, fora while. I dreaded her coming. 
I did not want the intrusion; I did not 
like the things I heard about her, I knew 
she would be a discord in our harmony. 
But Spencer, who had only seen her 
once in her childhood, had been told by 
some one who traveled in Europe with 
her that she was delightful and had‘a 
rare intelligence. She was one of those 
women often delightful to men indeed, 
but whom other women—by virtue of 
their own kindred instincts, it may be, 
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perhaps by virtue of temptations over- 
come—see through and know for what 
they are. But she had her own way of 
charming: she was the being of infinite 
variety —to-day glad, to-morrow sad, 
freakish, and always exciting you by 
curiosity as to her next caprice, and so 
moodish that after a season of the low- 
ering weather of one of her dull humors 
you were ready to sacrifice something 
for the sake of the sunshine that she 
knew how to make so vivid and so 
sweet. Then, too, she brought forward 
her forces by detachment. At first she 
was the soul of domestic life, sitting at 
night beneath the light and embossing 
on weblike muslin designs of flower and 
leaf which she had learned in her con- 
vent, listening to Spencer as he read, 
and taking from the little wallet of her 


work-basket apropos scraps which she’ 


had preserved from the sermon of some 
Italian father of the Church or of some 
French divine. As for me, the only 
thing I knew was my poor music; and 
I used to burn with indignation when 
she interposed that unknown tongue be- 
tween my husband and myself. Pres- 


ently her horses came, and then, grace- 
ful in her dark riding-habit, she would 
spend a morning fearlessly breaking in 
one of the fiery fellows, and dash away 
at last with plume and veil streaming 


behind her. In the early evening she 
would dance with the children—witch- 
dances they were—with her round arms 
linked above her ‘head, and her feet 
weaving the measure in and out as deftly 
as any flashing-footed Bayadere might 
do—only when Spencer was there to 
see: at other times I saw she pushed 
the little hindering things aside without 
a glance. ; 

By and by she began to display a 
strange dramatic sort of power: she 
would rehearse to Spencer scenes that 
she had met with from day to day in the 
place, giving now the old churchwarden’s 
voice and now the sexton’s, their gestures 
and very faces; she could tell the ail- 
ments of half the old women in the 
parish who came to see me with them, 
in their own tone and manner to the 
life; she told us once of a street-scene, 
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with the crier crying a lost child, the 
mother following with lamentations, the 
passing strangers questioning, the boys 
hooting, and the child’s reappearance, 
followed by a tumult, with kisses and 
blows and cries, so that I thought I saw 
it all; and presently she had pierced the 
armor and found the secret and vulner- 
able spot of every friend we had, and 
could personate them all as vividly as 
if she did it by necromancy. 

One night she began to sketch our 
portraits in charcoal: the likenesses 
were not perfect; she exaggerated the 
careless elegance of Spencer's attitude, 
perhaps the primness of my own; but 
yet he saw there the ungraceful trait for 
the first time, I think. And so much 
led to thore: she brought out her port- 
folios, and there were her pencil-sketches 
from the Rhine and from the Guadal- 
quivir, rich water-colors of Venetian 
scenes, interiors of old churches, and 
sheet after sheet covered with details of 
church architecture. Spencer had been 
admiring all the others—in spite of some- 
thing that I thought I saw in them, a 
something that was not true, a trait of 
her own identity, for I had come to criti- 


_cise her sharply—but when his eye rest- 


ed on those sheets I saw it sparkle, and 
he caught them up and pored over them 
one by one. 

“I see you have mastered the whole 
thing,” he said: “you must instruct me 
here.” And so she did. And there 
were hours, while I was busied with 
servants and accounts or with the chil- 
dren, when she was closeted with 
Spencer in the study, criticising, com- 
paring, making drawings, hunting up 
authorities ; other hours when they walk- 
ed away together to the site of the new 
church that was building, and here an 
arch was destroyed, and there an aisle 
was extended, and here a row of clois- 
ters sketched into the plan, and there a 
row of windows, till the whole design was 
reversed and made over. And they had 
the thing between them, for, admire and 
sympathize as [ might, I did not sxzow, 
At first Spencer would repeat the day's 
achievement to me, but the contempt 
for my ignorance which she did not 
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deign to hide soon put an end to it when 
she was present. 

It was this interest that now unveiled 
a new phase oi her character: she was 
devout. She had a little altar in her 
room; she knew all about albs and 
chasubles; she would have persuaded 
Spencer to burn candles in the chancel ; 
she talked of a hundred mysteries and 
symbols; she wanted to embroider a 
stole to lay across his shoulders. She 
was full of small church sentimentalities, 
and as one after another she uttered 
them, it seemed to me that her belief 
was no sound fruit of any system—if it 
were belief, and not a mere bunch of 
fancies—but only, as you might say, a 
rotten windfall of the Romish Church: 
it had none of the round splendor of 
that Church's creed, none of the pure 
simplicity of ours: it would be no stay 
in trouble, no shield in temptation. I 
said as much to Spencer. 

“You are prejudiced,” said he: “her 
belief is the result of long observation 
abroad, I think. She has found the 
need of outward observances: they are, 
she has told me, a shrine to the body of 


her faith, like that commanded in the 
building of the tabernacle, where the 
ark of the covenant was enclosed in the 
holy of holies.” 

“And you didn’t think it profane in 


her to speak so? But I don’t believe it, 
Spencer,” I said. “She has no faith: 
she has some sentimentalisms.” 

“You are prejudiced,” he repeated. 
“She seems to me a wonderful and gift- 
ed being.” 

“Too gifted,” I said. “ Her very gifts 
are unnatural in their abundance. There 
must be scrofula there, to keep such a 
fire in the blood and sting the brain to 
such action: she will die in a madhouse, 
depend upon it.” 
such a thing as that! 

‘“T have never heard you speak so be- 
fore,’ he replied coldly. “I hope you 
do not envy her her powers.” 

“T envy her nothing,” I cried, “for 
she is as false as she is beautiful.” But 
I did—oh I did! 

“ Beautiful?’ said Spencer. “Is she 
beautiful? I never thought of that.” 
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“You are very blind, then,” 1 said 
with a glad smile. 

Spencer smiled too. “It is not the 
kind of beauty I admire,” said he. 

“Then I must teach you, sir,” said 
she. And we both started to see her in 
the doorway, and I, for one, did not 
know till shortly before I found myself 
here how much or how little she had 
learned of what we said. 

“Then I must teach you, sir,’’ said 
she again. And she came deliberately 
into the firelight and paused upon the 
rug, drew out the silver arrows and 
shook down all her hair about her, till 
the great snake-like coils unrolled upon 
the floor. 

“Hyacinthine,” said Spencer. 

“Indeed it is,” said she—‘the very 
color of the jacinth, with that red tint in 
its darkness that they call black in the 
shade and gold in the sun. Now look 
at me.” 

“Shut your eyes, Speneer,’’ I cried, 
and laughed. 

But he did not shut his eyes. The 
firelight flashed over her: the color in 
her cheeks and on her lips sprang ripe 
and red in it as she held the hair away 
from them with her rosy finger-tips ; her 
throat curved small and cream - white 
from the beautiful half-bare bosom that 
the lace of her dinner-dress scarcely hid ; 
and the dark eyes glowed with a great 
light as they lay full on his. 

“You mustn't call it vanity,” said she. 
“Tt is only that it is impossible, looking 
at the picture in the glass, not to see it 
as I see any other picture. But for all 
that, I know it is not every fool’s beauty: 
it is no daub for the vulgar gaze, but a 
masterpiece that it needs the educated 
eyetofind. I could tell you how this nos- 
tril is like that in a famous marble, how 
the curve of this cheek is that of a cer- 
tain Venus, the line of this forehead like 


| the line in the dreamy Antinous’ fore- 


head. Are you taught? Is it beautiful?” 

Then she twisted her hair again and 
fastened the arrows, and laughed and 
turned away to look over the evening 
But as for Spencer, as he lay 
back in his lordly way, surveying the 


i vision from crown to toe, I saw him flush 
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—I saw him flush and start and quiver, 
and then he closed his eyes and pressed 
his fingers on them, and lay back again 
and said not a word. 

She began to read aloud something 
concerning services at the recent dedi- 
cation of a church. I was called out as 
she read. When I came back, a half 
hour afterward, they were talking. I 
stopped at my work-table in the next 
room for a skein of floss that she had 
asked me for, and I heard her saying, 
“You cannot expect me to treat you with 
reverence. You are a married priest, 
and you know what opinion I necessarily 
must have of married priests.” Then I 
came in and she was silent. 

But I knew, I always knew, that if 
Spencer had not felt himself weak, had 
not found himself stirred, if. ie had not 
recognized that, when he flushed and 
quivered before her beauty, it was the 
flesh and not the spirit that tempted 
him, he would not have listened to her 
subtle invitation to unnatural austerity. 
As it was, he did. He did—partly in 
shame, partly in punishment; but to my 
mind the listening was confession. She 
had set the wedge that was to sever our 
union—the little seed in a mere idle cleft 
that grows and grows and splits the rock 
asunder. 

Well, I had my duties, you know. I 
never felt my husband’s wealth a reason 
why I should neglect them any more 
than another wife should neglect her 
duties. I was wanted in the parish, sent 
for here and waited for there: the dying 
liked to see me comfort their living, the 
living liked to see me touch their dead ; 
some wanted help, and others wanted 
consolation ; and where I felt myself too 
young and unlearned to give advice, I 
could at least give sympathy. Perhaps 
I was the more called upon for such 
detail of duty because Spencer was busy 
with the greater things, the church-build- 
ing and the sermons—sermons that once 
on a time lifted you and held you on 
their strong wings. But of late Spencer 
had been preaching old sermons. He 
had been moody and morose too: some- 
times he seemed oppressed with melan- 
choly. He had spoken to me strangely, 
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had looked at me as if he pitied me, had 
kept away from me. But she had not 
regarded his moods: she had followed 
him in his solitary strolls, had sought 
him in his study; and she had ever a 
mystery or symbol to be interpreted, the 
picture of a private chapel that she had 
heard of when abroad, or the ground- 
plan of an ancient one, or some new 
temptation to his ambition, as I divine ; 
and soon he was himself again. 

I was wrong to leave him so to her, 
but what was there else for me to do? 
And as for those duties of mine, as I 
followed them I grew restive; I abridged 
them, I hastened home; I was impatient 
even with the detentions the children 
caused. I could not leave them to their 
nurses, for all that, but they kept me 
away from him, and he was alone with 
her. 

One day at last he told me that his 
mind was troubled by the suspicion that 
his marriage was a mistake ; that on his 
part at least it had been wrong ; that he 
had been thinking a priest should have 
the Church only for his bride, and should 
wait at the altar mortified in every affec- 
tion; that it was not for hands that were 
full of caresses and lips that were cov- 
ered with kisses to break sacramental 
bread and offer praise. But for answer 
I brought my children and put them in 
his arms. I was white and cold and 
shaking, but I asked him if they were 
not justification enough; and I told him 
that he did his duty better abroad for 
the heartening of a wife at home, and 
that he knew better how to interpret 
God's love to men through his own love 
for his children; and I laid my head on 
his breast beside them, and he clasped 
us all and we cried together, he and I. 

But that was not enough, I found; 
and when our good bishop came, who 
had always been like a father to Spen- 
cer, I led the conversation to that point 
one evening, and he discovered Spen- 
cer’s trouble, and took him away and 
reasoned with him. The bishop was a 
power with Spencer, and I think that 
was the end of it. : 

The end of that, but only the begin- 
ning of the rest. For she had accus- 
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tomed him to the idea of separation from 
me—the idea of doing without me. He 
had put me away from himself once in 
his mind: we had been one soul, and 
now we were two. 

One day, as I stood in my sleeping- 
room with the door ajar, she came in. 
She had never been there before, and I 
cannot tell you how insolently she look- 
ed about her. There was a bunch of 
flowers on a stand that Spencer himself 
placed there for me every morning: he 
had always done so, and there had been 
no reason for breaking off the habit; 
and I had always worn one of them at 
my throat. She advanced a hand to pull 
out a blossom. “Do not touch them,” 
Icried: ‘my husband puts them there.” 

“Suppose he does?” said she lightly. 
“What devotion!” Then she overlook- 
ed me with the long sweeping glance 
of search and contempt, shrugged her 
shoulders, and with a French sentence 
that I did not understand turned back 
and coolly: broke off the blossom she 
had marked and hung it in her hair. I 
could not take her by the shoulders and 
put her from the room: I could not 
touch the flowers that she had dese- 
crated. I left the room myself, and left 
her in it, and went down to dinner for 
the first time without the flower at my 
throat. I saw Spencer's eye note the 
omission: perhaps he took it as a re- 
lease from me, for he never put the 
flowers in my room again after that day. 

Nor did he ask me any more into his 
study, as he had been used, or read his 
sermons to me: there was no need of 
his talking over the church-building with 
me—he had her to talk it over with ; and 
as for our music, that had been a rare 
thing since she arrived, for her conver- 
sation had been such as to leave but 
little time for it, and somehow when she 
came into the music-room and began to 
dictate to me the time in which I should 
take an Inflammatus and the spirit in 
which I should sing a ballad, I could 
not bear it. Then, too, to tell you the 
truth, my voice was hoarse and choked 
with tears full half the time. 

It was some weeks after the flowers 
ceased that our youngest child fell ill. 
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She was very ill—I don’t think Spencer 
knew how ill. I dared not trust her 
with any one, and Spencer said no one 
could take such care of her as her 
mother could ; so, though we had nurses 
in plenty, I hardly left the room by night 
orday. I heard their voices down below, 
I saw them go out for their walks. It 
was a hard fight, but I saved her. 

But I was worn to a shadow when all 
was done—worn with anxiety for her, 
with alternate fevers of hope and fear, 
with the weight of my responsibility as 
to her life; and with anxiety for Spencer 
too, with a despairing sense that the end 
of peace had come, and with the total 
sleeplessness of many nights. Now, 
when the child was mending and gain- 
ing every day, I could not sleep if I 
would. 

The doctor gave me anodynes, but to 
no purpose: they only nerved me wide 
awake. My eyes ached, and my brain 
ached, and my body ached, but it was 
of no use: I could not sleep. I counted 
the spots on the wall, the motes upon 
my eyes, the notes of all the sheets of 
music I could recall; I remembered the 
Eastern punishment of keeping the con- 
demned awake till they die, and won- 
dered what my crime was; I thought if 
I could but sleep I might forget my trou- 
ble, or take it up freshly and master it. 
But no, it was always there—a heavy 
cloud, a horror of foreboding. As I 
heard that woman's step go by the door 
I longed to rid the house of it, and I 
dinted my palms with my nails till she 
had passed. 

I did not know what to do. It seem- 
ed to me that I was wicked in letting the 
thing go on, in suffering Spencer to be 
any longer exposed to her power; but 
then I feared to take a step lest I should 
thereby rivet the chains she was casting 
on him. And then I longed so for one 
hour of the old dear happiness—the days 
when I and the children had been all 
and enough. I did not know what to 
do; I had no one tt counsel with; I was 
wild within myself, and all distraught. 
Once I thought if I could not rid the 
house of her I could rid it of myself; 
and as I went through a dark passage 
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and chanced to look up where a bright- 
headed nail glittered, I questioned if it 
would bear my weight. For days the 
idea haunted me. I fancied that when 
I was gone perhaps he would love me 
again, and at any rate I might be asleep 
and at rest. But the thought of the 
children prevented me, and one other 
thovght—I was not certain that even my 
sorrows would excuse me before God. 

I went down to dinner again at last. 
How she glowed and abounded in her 
beauty as she sat there! And I—I must 
have been very thin and ghastly: per- 
haps I looked a little wild in all my be- 
wilderment and hurt. His heart smote 
him, it may be, for he came round to 
where I sat by the fire afterward and 
smoothed my hair and kissed my fore- 
head. He could not tell all I was suf- 
fering then —all I was struggling with ; 
for I thought I had better put him out 
of the world than let him, who was once 
so pure and good, stay in it to sin. I 
could have done it, you know. For 


though I slept still with the little girl, I 
could have stolen back into our own 
room with the chloroform, and he would 


never have known. I turned the handle 
of the door one night, but the bolt was 
slipped. I never thought of killing her, 
you see: let her live and sin, if she 
would. She was the thing of slime and 
sin, a splendid tropical growth of pas- 
sionate heat and the slime: it was only 
her nature. But then we think it no 
harm to kill reptiles, however splendid. 
But it was by that time that the spirits 
had begun to talk with me—all night long, 
all day. It was they, I found, that had 
kept me so sleepless. Go where I might, 
they were ever before me. If I went to 
the woods, I heard them in the whisper 
of every pine tree; if I went down to the 
seashore, I heard them in the plash of 
every wave; I heard them in the wind, 
in the singing of my ears, in the chil- 
dren’s breath as I hung above them, 
for I had decided that if I went out of 
the world I would take the children with 
me. If I sat down to play, the things 
would twist the chords into discords; if 
I sat down to read, they would come 
between me and the page. Then I 
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could see them: they had wings like 
bats. I did not dare to speak of them, 
though I fancied she suspected: me, for 
once she said, as I was kissing my little 
girl, “When you are gone to a mad- 
house, don’t think they'll have many 
such kisses.’’ I did not answer her, I 
did not look up: I suppose I should 
have flown at her throat if I had. 

I took the children out with me on 
my long rambles: we went for miles; 
sometimes I carried one, sometimes the 
other. I took such long, long walks to 
escape those noisome things : they would 
never leave me till I was quite tired out. 
Now and then I was gone all day; and 
all the time that I was gone he was with 
her, I knew, and she was tricking out 
her beauty and practicing her arts. 

I went toa little festival with them, 
for Spencer insisted. And she made 
shadow-pictures on the wall, wonderful 
things with her perfect profile and her 
perfect arms and her supple curves— 
she out of sight, the shadow only seen. 
Now it was Isis, I remember, and now 
it was the head and shoulders and trail- 
ing hair of a floating sea-nymph. And 
then there were charades in which she 
played; and I can't tell you the glori- 
ous thing she looked when she came on 
as Helen of Troy with all her “beauty 
shadowed in white veils,” you know— 
that brown and red beauty with its 
smiles and radiance under the wavering 
of the flower-wrought veil. I sat by 
Spencer, and I felt him shiver. He was 
fightmg and struggling too within him- 
self, very likely; only he knew that he 
was going to yield after all—only he 
longed to yield while he feared. But as 
for me, I saw one of those bat-like things 
perched on her ear as she stood before 
us, and when she opened her mouth to 
speak I saw them flying in and out. 
And I said to Spencer, “She is torment- 
ing me. I cannot stay and see her swal- 
lowing the souls of men in this way.” 
And I would have gone, but he held 
me down fast in my seat. But if I was 
crazy then—as they say I was, I suppose 
—it was only with a metaphor, for she 
was sucking Spencer's soul out of his 
body. 
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But I was not crazy. I should admit 
I might have been if I alone had seen 
those evil spirits. But Spencer saw them 
too. He never exactly told me so, but 
I knew he did; for when I opened the 
church door late, as I often did at that 
time after my long walks, they would 
rush in past me with a whizz, and as I 
sat in the pew I would see him steadily 
avoid looking at me; and if he looked 
by any chance, he would turn so pale 
that I have thought he would drop where 
he stood, and he would redden afterward 
as though one had struck him. He 
knew then what I endured with them, 
but I was not the one to speak of it. 
Don't tell me that his color changed 
and he shuddered so because I sat there 
mumbling and nodding to myself: it 
was because he saw those things mop- 
ping and mowing beside me and whis- 
pering in my ear. Oh what loathsome- 
ness the obscene creatures whispered !— 
foul quips and evil words I had never 
heard before, ribald songs and oaths; 
and I would clap my hands over my 
mouth to keep from crying out at them. 
Creatures of the imagination, you may 
say. It is possible, but they were so 
vivid that they seem real to me even 
now: I burn and tingle as I recall them. 
And how could I have imagined such 
sounds, such shapes, of things I had 
never heard or seen or dreamed ? 

And Spencer was very unhappy, I am 
sure. I was the mother of his children, 
and if he loved me no more, he had an 
old kindness for me still, and my dis- 
tress distressed him. But for all that the 
glamour was on him, and he could not 
give up that woman and her beauty and 
hercharm. Once or twice he may have 
thought about sending her away, but 
perhaps he could not bring himself to 
do it—perhaps he reflected it was too 
late, and now it was no matter. But 
every day she stayed he was the ynore 
like wax in her hands. Oh, he was 
weaker than water that is poured out. 
He was abandoning himself, and forget- 
ing earth and heaven, and hell itself, 
before a passion—a passion that soon 
would cloy, and then wouid sting. 

It was the spring season then: I had 
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been out several hours. The sunset fell 
while I was in the wood, and the stars 
came out; and at one time I thought I 
would lie down there on last year’s leaves 
and never get up again; but I remem- 
bered the children, and went home to 
them. They were both in bed and asleep 
when I took off my shoes and opened: 
the door of their room—breathing so 
sweetly and evenly, the little yellow 
heads close together on one pillow, their 
hands tossed about the coverlid, their 
parted lips, their rosy cheeks. I knelt 
to feel the warm breath on my own cold 
cheek, and then the spirits began whis- 
pering again: “If only they never 
waked! they never waked!” 

And all I could do was to spring to 
my feet and run from the room. Iran 
shoeless down the great staircase and 
through the long hall. I thought I 
would go to Spencer and tell him all— 
all my sorrows, all the suggestions of 
the spirits, and maybe in the endeavor to 
save me he would save himself. And I 
ran down the long dimly-lighted draw- 
ing-room, led by the sound I heard, to 
the music-room, whose doors were open 
just beyond. It was lighted only by the 
pale glimmer from the other room and ~ 
by the moonlight through the painted 
panes. And I paused to listen to what 
I had never listened to there—the sound 
of the harp and a voice with it. Of 
course they had not heard me coming, 
and I hesitated and looked, and then I 
glided within the door and stood just by 
the open piano there. 

She sat at the harp singing—the huge 
gilded harp. I did not know she sang— 
she had kept that for her last reserve— 
but she struck the harp so that it sang 
itself, like some great prisoned soul, and 
her voice followed it—oh so rich a voice ! 
My own was white and thin, I felt, be- 
side it. But mine had soared, and hers 
still clung to earth—a contralto sweet 
with honeyed sweetness—the sweetness 
of unstrained honey that has the earth- 
taste and the heavy blossom-dust yet in 
it—sweet, though it grew hoarse and 
trembling with passion. He sat in one 
of the great arm-chairs just before her: 
he was white with feeling, with rapture, 
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with forgetfulness; his eyes shone like 
stars. He moved restlessly, a strange 
smile kindled all his face : he bent toward 
her, and the music broke off in the mid- 
dle as they threw their arms around 
each other, and hung there lip to lip 
and heart to heart. And suddenly I 
crashed down both my hands on the 
keyboard before me, and stood and 
glared upon them. 

And I never knew anything more till 
I woke up here. And that is the whole 
of it. That is the puzzle of it—was it a 
horrid nightmare, an insane vision, or 
was it true? Was it true that I saw 
Spencer, my white, clean lover, my hus- 
band, a man of God, the father of our 
spotless babies,—was it true that I saw 
him so, or was it only some wild, vile 
conjuration of disease? Oh, I should be 
willing to have been crazed a lifetime, 
a whole lifetime, only to wake one mo- 
ment before I died and find that that 
had never been! 


Well, well, well! When time passed 


and I became more quiet, I told the 
doctor here about the spirits—I never 
told him of Spencer or of her—and he 


bade me dismiss care: he said I was 
ill — excitement and sleeplessness had 
surcharged my nerves with that strange 
magnetic fluid that has worked so much 
mischief in the world. There was no 
organic disease, you see; only when my 
nerves were rested and right, my brain 
would be. And the doctor gave me 
medicines and books and work, and 
when I saw the spirits again I was to go 
instantly tohim. And after a little while 
I was not sure that I did see them; and 
in a little while longer they had ceased 
to come altogether, and I have had no 
more of them. I was on my parole 
then in the parlor, at the table, in the 
grounds. I felt that I was cured of 
whatever had ailed me: I could escape 
at any moment that I wished. 

And it came Christmas-time. A ter- 
rible longing for home overcame me— 
for my children. I thought of them at 
this time when I had been used to take 
such pains for their pleasure; I thought 
of the little empty stockings, the sad 
faces; I fancied I could hear them cry- 
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ing forme. I forgot all about my word 
of honor. It seemed to me that I should 
die, that I might as well die, if. I could 
not see my little darlings, and hold them 
on my knees, and sing to them while the 
chimes were ringing in the Christmas 
Eve; and winter was here and there 
was so much to do for them. And I 
walked down the garden, and looked 
out at the gate, and opened it and went 
through. And I slept that night in a 
barn—so free, so free and glad; and the 
next day an old farmer and his sons, 
who thought they did me a service, 
brought me back, and of course I shriek- 
ed and raved; and so would you. 

But since then I have been in this 
ward anda prisoner. I have my work, 
my amusements. I send such little 
things as I can make to my girls; I 
read; sometimes of late I sing in the 
Sunday service. The p’ace is a sightly 
place ; the grounds, when we are taken 
out, are fine; the halls are spacious and 
pleasant. Pleasant—but ah, when you 
have trodden them ten years! And so, 
you see, if I were a clod, if I had no 
memory, no desires, if I had never been 
happy before, I might be happy now. I 
am confident the doctor thinks me well, 
but he has no orders to let me go. 
Sometimes it is so wearisome; and it 
might be worse if lately I had not been 
allowed a new service, and that is to try 
to make a woman smile who came here 
a year ago. She is a little woman, 
swarthy as a Malay, but her hair, that 
grows as rapidly as a fungus grows in 
the night, is whiter than leprosy: her 
eyebrows are so long and white that they 
veil and blanch her dark dim eyes, and 
she has no front teeth. A stone from a 
falling spire struck her from her horse, 
they say—the blow battered her and 
beat out reason and beauty. Her mind 
is dead: she remembers nothing, knows 
nothing, but she follows me about like a 
dog: she seems to want to do something 
for me, to propitiate me. All she ever 
says is to beg me to do her no harm. 
She will not go to sleep without my hand 
in hers. Sometimes, after long effort, I 
think there is a gleam of intelligence, 
but the doctor says there was once too 
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much intelligence, and her case is hope- 
less. Hopeless, poor thing !—that is an 
awful word: I could not wish it said for 
my worst enemy. In spite of these ten 
years I cannot feel that it has yet been 
said forme. If I am strange just now, 
it is only the excitement of seeing you, 
only the habit of the strange sights and 
sounds here. I should be calm and 
well enough at home. I sit and picture 
to myself that some time Spencer will 
come for me—will take me home to my 
girls, my fireside, my music. I shall 
hear his voice, I shall rest in his arms, I 
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shall be blest again. For, oh, Elizabeth, 
I do forgive him all! Or if he will not 
dare to trust himself at first, I picture to 
myself how he will send another—some 
old friend who knew me before my 
trouble—who will see me and judge, 
and carry back report that I am all I 
used to be—some friend who will open 
the gates of heaven to me, or close the 
gates of hell upon me—who will hold 
my life and my fate. If—oh if it should 
be you, Elizabeth ! 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





A DAY OR TWO IN SOUTHSIDE VIRGINIA. 


_ OTHER says, ‘ Haven’t you left 
your book ?’” 

Halfway to the dépét I had stopped 
at a hotel to get a drink of water, and 
was in the act of putting the glass to my 
lips when this question was put to me. 
Turning, I looked down upon the little 
man, some five years in altitude, and 
answered sternly enough, “No, I have 
not left my book. Your mother must 
think I have no memory whatever.” 

Nothing daunted by my sternness, the 
youngster had the audacity to say, “ Fa- 
ther, let me go with you: won't you, 
father? Please!” 

There was something in the handsome 
round face and the pleading bright blue 
eyes which I could not resist. After a 
glance at my watch, I replied, with be- 
coming parental gravity, “Tell your 
mother that I shall take the 9.15 train: 
you have plenty of time to get ready.” 

He flew out of the house, and was 
back again, carpet-bag in hand and face 
glowing, in less than twenty minutes. I 
kissed him for his promptness, and we 
began our little trip to Southside Vir- 
ginia—the name given to that part of 
the State which lies south of James River. 
Business called me to the county of 
A——: in the adjoining county was my 
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birthplace, with the homes of many of 
my kinsfolk. I was anxious to see them, 
and also to see what changes had taken 
place since the date of my last visit, in 
63. It pleased me, too, to think that 
the five-year-old eyes would see the same 
scenes which the forty-odd-year-old eyes 
had seen when they were five years old. 
Some romance left in me, you observe. 

If the cars did not make such an ever- 
lasting clatter-ratter-atter that you can't 
hear ‘your voice, and have to bellow in 
the ears of your next neighbor, traveling 
in Virginia would be delightful. You 
are sure to know several bodies, some- 
times everybody, besides other bodies 
that you meet at each station; so that 
you are at home every step of the way 
from home; which is a good thing, I 
think. 

On the train was an editor, broken 
down after a solid seven years’ stretch 
at the daily newspaper oar. He was 
going to the home of his childhood in 
Prince Edward county to rest. He need- 
ed it. 

“Yes,” said I, “that is- exactly what 
you want, and all you want. Physic is 
out of the question. Get a sheepskin, 
lie down under an aspen and watch the 
leaves, the blue sky and the white clouds. 
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Make a little negress bring the churn 
under a locust tree near you; observe 
the motion of the dasher and listen to 
the sound thereof; see her churn cheer- 
fully on as she nods and sleeps, with 
plenteous flies on her chocolate eyelids ; 
consider the ducklets, sweetest of living 
things, as they gather around to nibble 
the drops of buttermilk splashed on the 
grass ; consider also their mother, whose 
long yellow mouth, with nostrils firmly 
set therein, utters from time to time an 
affectionate and approving quack to her 
children; yea, consider their father, Sir 
Drake, as he stands manfully by, waft- 
ing and wiggling his tail like lightning 
in incessant joy, scanning the while his 
family, yourself and the heavens with 
round weatherwise eyes ;—study these 
things and be happy. Eat, sleep—sleep, 
eat —and, above all, forswear print of 
every kind as your deadliest enemy.” 

Thus wisely did I counsel the exhaust- 
ed man, and he promised obedience to 
my directions. 

There is in me as in yourself, O read- 
er, another me, an Ento-Me, a Very Me, 
or Me-Me, which keeps up a never-end- 
ing voiceless commentary upon every- 
thing done or said around me, and even 
upon what I do or say myself. When, 
therefore, the broken-down editor made 
this promise, the Ento-Me said very 
quickly, ‘No, you won't. I’ve been all 
along there, and know all abeut it. 
You'll not only read, but write—see if 
you don’t.” 

Sure enough, a week had not passed 
before his paper came out with an attack 
upon Darwin. 

This is a digression. True, but it 
serves to show the nature of the South- 
side Virginian. He is not wholly unlike 
other men. 

There was also on the train a “chunky” 
man, as much built up as my editor- 
friend was broken down—full of health 
and running over with cheerfulness. His 
main business was to stuff me and mine 
with grapes, peaches and good news. 
Mine accepted the stuffing, while I drank 
in the news. Plantationton was improv- 
ing rapidly since the court-house had 
been moved there; the tobacco trade 
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was brisk; two banks going:: a flourish- 
ing newspaper, another talked of at Tug- 
gle’s Tank; he was doing well; Henry 
Archer was doing well—had a grown 
son superintendent of Sunday-school ; 
Billy Anderson doing well; fine crops, 
plenty of rain, everybody doing well, 
country looking decidedly up. 

This was the kind of talk I liked to 
hear, but hadn’t heard in Old Virginia 
for many a long year. 

The Very Me had his comment to 
make. It was this: 

““My good fellow, you live in a bar- 
barous land, where industry is not diver- 
sified, and where the division of labor 
is little practiced. You, for example, 
keep a book-store, in addition to which 
you sell notions, including cigars; and 
behind your store is a tailor’s shop, all 
of which you ‘run’ yourself, single-hand- 
ed andalone. Doing well yourself, you 
fancy everybody else is doing well too. 
Such is the hasty Southside generaliza- 
tion of to-day.” 

But my solid, many-businessed friend 
had more to tell. There had been the 
biggest kind of a real old-fashioned 
meeting at Appomattox church—lasted 
nearly a week; more good eating than 
I ever heard of; Prince Edward people 
will live; finest sort of a time. A dozen 
English families had settled in that 
immediate neighborhood—all Presby- 
terians; found a church of their own 
denomination right at their doors, but 
gone to seed pretty much; built her up, 
called this big meeting, and had a grand 
success. 

“Good news, indeed!’’ said Very Me 
—" looks as if the Englishmen intended 
to stick, which is more than most immi- 
grants have done of late.” 

Accordingly, I was not surprised when 
I reached Plantationton to find an Eng- 
lishman and a Virginian in hot dispute 
as to which was the better friend of the 
negro—his old master or his new em- 
ployer. Words ran high: John Bull's 
blood was up, and there seemed to be 
a chance for a fight, but it blew over. 
Certainly it was pleasant to see John so 
much at home in the hotel porch at 
Plantationton. 
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My book-notion-breeches friend would 
make me try a handful of his cigars, 
one of which I lighted on my way to the 
office of The Plantationtonian. It was 
a new brick office. 

“Paper build this?” I inquired of the 
editor. 

“Partly. You see, I am practicing 
law and running a savings bank: I look 
after the paper at odd hours.” 

“H'm!” 

“But I've nearly quadrupled the cir- 
culation in a year.” 

‘Possible? Had one subscriber when 
you bought the paper—got four now.” 

He laughed: “No, eight hundred.” 

“Then, why are you going to Cali- 
fornia ?”’ 

“I’m not going. But I do want a 
wider field—one in which the whites are 
not in a hopeless minority. No earthly 
chance of going to Congress from this 
district. What do you think of my 


pitching into some preachers for abus- 

ing Dickens as an irreligious man ?” 
“Don't. 

alone.” 
“But I can’t throw away an editorial 


Let preachers and women 


‘two-thirds written.” 

“Well, then, good-bye.” 

“*Good-bye.” 

Returning to the train, I took my seat 
by two young ladies, who looked de- 
jected, methought. 

‘Just from the White Sulphur ?” 

“Oh no—from Goochland.” 

“Why, the judge told me he was 
going.” 

“So he did, but we parted from him 
in Richmond, and went to Mr. ——'s. 
We have had such a nice time-——forty 
people there.” 

“Forty! Whew!” 

Me-Me became indignant: ‘When 
will Virginians have any sense? This 
Mr. , from being a man of great 
wealth and a cabinet officer under Jeff. 
Davis, has got to selling goods on com- 
mission, but must needs have forty peo- 
ple spending the summer at his house. 
This is Virginianism all over. It is 
nothing to me—I've no country-seat, 
nor commission-house either—but I am 
sick of it.” 
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I went to the window. The huts at 
Israel Hill, in which Richard Randolph's 
emancipated slaves had been living for 
more than half a century, were more 
ruinous than ever. This did not look 
like prosperity. There was an obvious 
increase of old field-pines around Tug- 
gle’s Tank, which did not indicate pros- 
perity either. But at the next station 
there were immense piles of bark and 
sumac, which told of business, and a 
bridal-party, gay as larks and all well 
dressed, got on board; which enlivened 
my internal Me very much, until it was 
whispered, ‘Her bonnet cost forty dol- 
lars in Philadelphia.” 

“Um! Southside Virginianism again!” 
wasthecomment. “Here isa race of so- 
called human beings who are skinning 
and killing all of their oak trees to get 
something that will fetch money, and 
paying forty dollars for bonnets! Why 
you can buy forty acres of land not far 
from here for that money! By dads!” 

“By dads” is my maddest expletive. 
When I have said that I am no longer a 
man, and mine enemy may consider 
himself consumed. 

At the next station, a village which 
had sprouted up lop-sidedly on the edge 
of the railroad, we got out. My busi- 
ness over, nothing was left but to study 
the villagers. Happy souls! As 

in the west 

The orange sky of evening died away, 

they turned out ¢” masse to indulge in 
the bold and exciting sport of shooting 
bull-bats. Armed with guns of various 
barrels, the gentlemen displayed their 
skill, while the ladies looked on with 
delight, rewarding the successful brave 
with smiles and applause. When bull- 
bats failed, the guns were turned upon 
the harmless, much-dodging and often 
low-flying leather-wing. Such rattling 
of shot upon the house-tops, and such 
keen, cambric-needle little screams, I 
never heard. Primitive, joyous South- 
side bodies! how I envied you, and how 
charming it was to see down-trodden 
Virginians returning to their ancient 
habits of innocuous slaughter ! 

“Where,” cried I, ‘is the Northern 
oppressor? Would that he were here to 
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witness these festivities, and to gnash | 
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I spare you, dear Miss Reader, the 


his tyrannical circumpolar teeth with | emotions which welled up within me as 


vexatious anguish at the sight of so | 
| folded itself before my tearful gaze. The 
truth is, the day was so deuced hot that 


much Southern happiness !” 

Meantime the stars came out and sup- 
per lingered. When it was announced, 
how could I refrain from hot biscuit, hot 
coffee and hot broiled chicken, seeing 
there was no cold tea and no cold 
baker’s bread and butter? Mine host 
went off to churcia (I believe they preach 
every night in these Southside villages : 
what else could they do?), and I, after 
a smoke, went to bed. There the hot 
biscuit and chicken and myself had it 
throughout the livelong night. It was a 
fearful tussle, with the odds decidedly in 
favor of the heavy weights—the chicken 
and the biscuit. About three o'clock in 
the morning, exasperated by the bark- 
ing of dogs and the howling of a freight- 
engine, I arose and shouted, “God bless 
the old Virginia cook !” 

Don't laugh: she is dead, and it was 
the new Virginia cook who had done the 
woesome business for me. It was a 
comfort, though, as I put on my clothes, 
to see little Five-year-old sleeping like a 
top, spite of dogs and locomotives. I 
should like to see the biscuit and chick- 
en that would get the better of him. But 
“wait till you come to forty year,’’ my 
lad, thought I as I slipped out to watch 
the sun rise over the wide dark-green 
forest. 

We took a carriage in the afternoon, 
and in the bottom of that carriage were 
a number of anti-Greeley documents, 
placed there no doubt by some Grant 
fiend in human form for the express pur- 
pose of inciting poor patriot Me to the 
utterance of a volley of thick, ropy Con- 
servative oaths. But I refrained, in 

_compliment to my blooming cousin who 
sat beside me, and partly out of respect 
for several pounds of fried chicken which 
had been considerately sent to beguile 
the tedium of the ten-mile journey. Ah, 
these Virginians! they will eat, and— 
never were such people—they will fry! 
And I contend that cold fried chicken in 
an empty stomach, in a carriage, on a 
long journey, about two o'clock P. M., is 
a capital good thing. 





scene after scene of my childhood un- 


I didn’t have as many of those emotions 
as I ought to have had, and I am sadly 
afraid that I perspired more than I wept. 
To be perfectly frank, the chicken was 
greasy, and grease and sentiment mix- 
ed make a kind of smearcase which I 
choose not to spread before the dainty 
peruser. But, believe me, I was not un- 
moved. There is in a worm-fence, a 
thorn bush, a gully in a hillside, a mul- 
lein stalk, a little old field-pine, a sumac 
bush, a moss-grown cherry tree, an ap- 
ple orchard gone to decay, and a Lom- 
bardy poplar pushing its naked arms 
aloft over new-grown timber, and telling 
its tale of a deserted homestead,—there 
is, I say, in these things, which one sees 
so often in Virginia, something profound- 
ly sad and touching. As I look at them, 
the stories they relate of the dog that is 
dead fill me with pity, and I wonder 
whether the time will come in my gen- 
eration when they will give place to a 
new order, a dense population and a 
scenery animated, fertile and beautiful 
as in Northern lands. 

Wonder ends in wonder, and I turn 
to fried chicken as something practical. 
Pronounce “pratikle,” if you please. 
Also pronounce Jronounce “ pernounce” 
—‘‘pernounce pratikle.”’ Thank you! 
that is it exactly. Now you have the 
genuine (accent on 7) New England 
thing. 

We cross the covered bridge, ascend 
the hill, catch sight of the tall tobacco- 
houses and the towering pine trees near 
them, which were the landmarks of my 
childhood, when Aunt Betsy’s carriage 
was wont to toil its weary way from the 
far-off plantation in Cumberland, and 
now we are fairly inside the great estate 
of the E——’s. Yonder, in that grove 
of stately oaks and elms, was once the 
sweetest, loveliest home in Southside 
Virginia, the frequent resort of Jefferson 
and that goodly company which graced 
for so many years the hospitable table 
of his daughter and his distinguished 
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son-in-law — gone now, fired by incen- 
diary hands, and never to be rebuilt, I 
fear. Negroes, literally by the hundred, 


were here in the old days, but now a | 


paltry half dozen, picking cockle under 
a tumbledown shed, are all that are left. 
Htium fuit, And Carthage? Delenda 
est! Take some fried chicken: here is 
delicious scrag—part of a neck and an 
entire claw. 

On we go, down the steep rocky hill, 
over the creek, by the mill—famous in 
its day, for it not only ground wheat 
and corn, but sawed logs, carded cotton 
and rolled wool: up the hill, through 
a gate, over the “branch,” by the alder 
and wild-plum bushes ; through another 
gate ; through the forest, past the plant- 
beds of former years and the ice-pond ; 
through another gate, over the roots of 
the old oak perforated and killed to 
make a tobacco-press, and the carriage 
halts in the rutty road alongside the 
once handsome but now dilapidated 
fence. This is Edgewood, looking much 
as of yore, only the grand old walnut 
tree has been struck by lightning and 
shorn of half his giant arms. His days 
are numbered. But the grassy yard is 
as level, green and inviting as ever, and 
the square, solid two-story brick house 
says “Welcome!” just as it always did. 

An octogenarian, with sweeping gray 
beard and bowed upon his long staff, 
is at the gate. This was aforetime the 
mightiest fox-hunter in the county. 

A bald-headed, bespectacled gentle- 
man is at the old fox-hunter’s side. This 
was the blue-eyed boy who went to 
school with me five-and-thirty years ago 
at Hard Bargain. 

A nurse with much chignon (in the 
depths of Buckingham !) comes forward 
with a baby that was sent up the country 
because his mother was too sick to nurse 
him, and he was nearly as sick as his 
mother. The child has improved—that’s 
plain to see. 

But how is this? Thar ain't no nigger 
(one must be a Virginian when he is in 
the middle of Virginia) here to hold the 
horses and fetch in the trunks! What's 
the matter? I don’t see any niggers at 


all. Has there been a war, or anything? | 
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Of course we had supper—country 
without supper is body without a soul— 


| but not so biscuity and chickeny a sup- 


per as the night before and consequently 
I had a less belligerent time of it after I 
retired. But why the Southside mind 
should be afflicted with the delirium 
of feather beds in August is a problem 
which, as we say in Virginia, “ procures ” 
me. 

One of the young gentlemen rose from 
the table and announced his purpose 
of sleeping with the wheat. It was in 
an open shed, and liable to be stolen. 
When we had lighted our pipes in the 
porch I asked the meaning of this. 

“You see,” said William, “I hire only 
two hands regularly, engaging others by 
the day whenever there is a press of 
work. My former slaves have all left _ 
me, and I am rather afraid to trust these 
fellows. Besides, I want my boys to be- 
come inured to work.” 

Think of that!—only two hands on 
a farm of eleven hundred acres! And 
in the house, where the servants used to 
be in each other's way, there was but 
one woman. Much of the work was 
done by the young ladies. Here was 
a change, indeed! But I was secretly 
pleased to hear that the boys were being 
raised to work, and that one at least of 
them was more than anxious to educate 
himself at his own cost. It was not so 
with Southside boys in ancient days, and 
had my cousin's slaves remained the lad 
would probably now have been think- 
ing more about the White Sulphur than 
about college. 

I took two walks before I left Edge- 
wood—one to see the old lady who lived 
at the mill, and the other to the Knob, a 
mile or more away. The good old dame 
at the mill smoked a friendly pipe with 
me, chatting the while about her changed 
circumstances, but not repining a bit. 
A worthy negro man not only attended 
the mill, but worked the farm on shares, 
his wife doing the cooking and washing. 

“And do you really live here alone, 
without a white male person nearer you 
than half a mile ?” 

“Oh yes,” said she, “and get along 
very well. People talk about negroes 
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stealing, but I have lost only one pig, 
and I believe that died or got drowned 
in the creek. Old age and poverty, 
Dick, are my protectors, and very good 
ones too. My only fear is that the cook 
will induce her husband to move to town, 
and then I know not what will become 
of me. Poor as it is, I love my home, 
and will cling to it as long as life lasts.” 

The last sentence put me in a melan- 
choly frame, which the walk to the Knob 
by no means diminished. There is a 
point on the road which overlooks the 
plantations of the neighborhood nabobs 
of the old days. Vast fields which had 
been in cultivation ever since I could 
remember were rapidly growing up in 
pines. Leaning on the fence—it was a 
worm-fence—I looked on this increasing 
wilderness and fell a-musing, a most 
meek and melancholy musing, which 
might have continued till sunset if some 
wanton chigoes had not crept up my 
breeches’ legs and recalled me to the 
stern realities of life. 

I pushed on. The village, that of old 


was perched high upon the hill above 
the mill-pond, had been swept quite 


away. It had never been “sweet Au- 
burn,” unless abundant whisky and con- 
stant “knucks"’* constitute sweetness, 
and I was not sorry to find it deserted. 
A little farther on I passed an immense 
structure of brick, seemingly in good re- 
pair, but uninhabited. This edifice, with 
upward of two hundred acres of pretty 
good land, as I afterward learned, had 
been for months vainly offered for rent 
at three hundred dollars per annum. 
Consider that, ye Northern oppressors ! 
“Why can’t it be rented ?”’ I asked. 
“Too much house,” was the reply. 
They were so glad to see me at the 
Knob that they slew several fatted wa- 
termeions in honor of my arrival. 


* A favorite Southside game at marbles, 
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“Who lives there ?’”’ said I, pointing 
to a nice two-story frame dwelling. 

“You remember William's Crag ?”’ 

“The old head-man? Oh yes.” 

“You haven't forgotten Patience — 
William’s Patience ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well, Patience and Crag divide the 
house between them.” 

An attenuated whistle was my audible 
response, but my internal Me remarked 
in Southside vernacular, “ Niggers is cer- 
tiny risin’.” 

This thing is getting too long: I must 
be brief. On my return to Edgewood I 
found that Five-year-old had filled the 
crevices of his carpet-bag (we've come 
down to these obnoxious receptacles— 
all owing to the war) with acorns and 
chestnut burs, neither of which had he 
ever seen before, and these treasures, 
together with one big apple and one 
small peach, he actually carried home 
and laid at the feet of his adoring mam- 
ma. As for me, I carried home a con- 
viction — not for mamma, but for the 
reading public. Bidding adieu to Edge- 
wood, we recrossed the covered bridge, 
ascended the hill which commands the 
wide and lovely vale of Willis, and, as 
I looked back upon it, there came upon 
me the conviction that the Northern or 
some other oppressor must soon come to 
take possession of it, or else the better 
part of it will be buried under the som- 
bre boughs of the pine. 

But if he is coming, why doesn’t he 
come? I declare I don’t know. Do 
you? 

The carriage rolled intd Plantationton, 
the cars arrived on time, we got aboard, 
chestnut burs and all, the whistle whis- 
tled. My visit to the Southside was 
ended. RICHARD B. ELDER. 
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A° Mr. Hoskin was returning home- 
ward with his wife from inarket, 
and from the bank where he had made 
a small deposit, he stopped to fix the 
softest part of the sheepskin over his 
end of the seat. He drove on, describ- 
ing little circles over the low dashboard 
with the whipstock until the lash was all 
wound round it like a snake, and then 
describing other circles by an opposite 
motion until the lash was all free again. 
His thin face was thoughtful. 
On his brow, deeply engraved, 
Deliberation sat and public care— 

excepting that his care was private. His 
shirt-collar—often a good index of one’s 
spiritual condition unless one be a cler- 
gyman or a gambler—stood up very 
high, very stiff and rather blue. So 
weighty was the thought beneath his 
forehead that it finally bent his body 
forward until his elbows rested on his 
knees. 

Mrs. Hoskin gave her husband an 
occasional glance from the corners of 
her eyes, but said nothing in particular. 

Whenever he was thrown exclusively 
into the society of his wife for two or 
three consecutive hours, he got into 
moods of such transcendent arrogance 
that he would not permit her to know 
anything. She reverently described him 
as being at such times “in an intellect- 
ual frame.” Sometimes when he was 
in an intellectual frame she displeased 
him more by expressing an agreement 
with him in opinion than by disagreeing. 
When he bent forward to rest his elbows 
on his knees she knew that he was dou- 
bling himself up for the purpose of get- 
ting into one of those frames. 

“Julia’s kind o’ han’some, but we 
don’t want Phil to bother with her,” said 
Mr. Hoskin after silently framing him- 
self. i 

Feeling that a remark was necessary, 
and that it would not be safe. to either 
fully coincide with him or to dissent 
entirely, Mrs. Hoskin answered, “ Yes, 





I don’t say but what she looks very 
well.” 

“No, she don’t look very well, neith- 
er!’’ was the immediate reply. 

Mrs. Hoskin knew if she reminded 
him that his own words had expressed 
as much he would instantly convince 
her that his own words didn’t mean any 
such thing. So, iterating those words, 
she too said that Julia was kind o’ hand- 
some. 

Her adoption of any opinion made it 
worthless, and he soon added, “ But, 
after all, I don’t know ’bout that. Take 
her ‘arly ’n the mornin’, when a person 
ought to be jes’ like a cricket, an’ she 
*pears too slimpsy to be of any value. 
She looks like a string o’ suckers ketch- 
ed in muddy water. She looks wuss ’n 
a sunstruck shiner.” 

“Yes, so she does,’’ said Mrs. Hoskin 
thoughtfully. ‘I’d never ’a’ b'lieved it 
o’ Phil. But them colds in his head and 
that gethered ear was enough to make 
him almost insane.” 

“Don’t care anything about his head, 
if he wa'n’t so congratolated lazy,”’ mut- 
tered Hoskin. “The fact is, you’ve 
spilt him.” 

There was a long silence, during which 
the attention of Mrs. Hoskin was riveted 
on successive corn-fields, potato-patches 
and dry pastures. As her husband was 
in the habit of getting into what she call- 
ed “intellectual frames,”’ so was she ad- 
dicted to what we will call “sentimental 
states.” She habitually got into one 
when riding over this particular portion 
of the road. ‘“ Drive slow here, do,” she 
begged, as Mr. Hoskin jerked the reins 
and cracked the whip, and caused the 
old wagon to rattle fearfully over the 
stones just at the moment when he might 
have known, and doubtless did know, 
she was entering the sentimental state 
peculiar to this part of the journey— 
“Drive slow —I like the scenery here. 
I think scenery adds so much.” 

Instantly Mr. Hoskin aided her enjoy- 
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ment of the scenery and her egress from 
a sentimental state by a louder rattle, a 
greater jolt, a more furious bang, an 
additional tip and thicker clouds of 
dust. 

What doubled up Mr. Hoskin and 
put him into an intellectual frame on 
this occasion was the thought that his 
son Phil, who perplexed his parents in 
many ways, not only neglected his work, 
but persisted in making love to the 
daughter of an enemy. 

The farm of Mr. Hoskin, who was a 
native of New England, adjoined that 
of Mr. Diegle, who was a native of Penn- 
sylvania, and their houses were half a 
mile apart, with cultivated fields be- 
tween. Mr. Hoskin had no child ex- 
cepting Phil. Mr. Diegle had no child 
excepting Julia, who from her window 
saw Mr. Hoskin drive up to his gate and 
wait for Phil to come and open it. She 


smiled faintly as she likewise saw Phil 
saunter in an opposite direction toward 
the woods, while Mr. Hoskin got down 
gloomily and opened the gate himself. 


In the mean time, Mr. Diegle, seating 
himself peacefully between his grind- 
stone and the woodpile, whetted an axe 
and considered calmly the felly of cut- 
ting such unsatisfactory bean-poles as 
grew on his own land, when he could 
enter his neighbor's woods and get some 
good ones. He was a silent man to all, 
and particularly so to Mr. Hoskin, with 
whom his last conversation—prompted 
by an angry and troublesome question 
about their line fence—had consisted of 
a single sentence.» Knowing that noth- 
ing creditable to himself could be said 
on that subject, he had simply answered, 
“If I lif py you twenty-fife year, I vill 
say no more vords to you.” 

He had a straight long back, the 
smallest of heads, and no legs worth 
mentioning ; but his stomach was a tre- 
mendous hemisphere, beginning at the 
lowest and largest of his chins and end- 
ing where his knees were supposed to 
be. He looked in profile like the cap- 
ital D, which thus stood for Diegle ina 
double sense. From the front he like- 
wise resembled an O, and as his first 
name was Oscar, he could ever become 
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his own monogram by simply changing 
front. 

A long shot-gun was over Phil’s shoul- 
der, and Tip was marching at his heels. 
This firearm was scarcely a fowling- 
piece — although sometimes it carried 
consternation into a fleet of wild-ducks 
on the creek, or cut away the foliage from 
a tall oak tree in which wild pigeons 
were choking themselves with acorns— 
but was just what Phil called it, “a thun- 
derin’ good shot-gun.” It was of great 
length, and was very odorous of con- 
sumed powder and a burnt breech. 
Tradition said that in the hands of 
Phil’s ancestors, who were not afraid to 
load it with slugs and balls, this gun had 
killed bears when the State was new. 

Tip, like the shot-gun, can be best de- 
scribed in the language of Phil, who 
said he was part bull and part setter, 
and part hound and part terrier, and 
part spaniel. He had other parts, but 
Phil was not sure that he knew what 
they were. 

Phil at first, and soon Tip, and at last 
the muzzle of the long shot-gun, disap- 
peared at the entrance of the wood, un- 
der a beech tree whose bark was carved 
with letters and dates, the names and 
ages of those who had sported, labored, 
nutted, idled here for so many years 
that several initials were quite overgrown. 
Some of these names were already cut on 
country gravestones and utterly forgot- 
ten; some were yet heard among a score 
of sordid toilers in narrow little neigh- 
borhoods; some had descended to chil- 
dren in distant States. Phil wondered 
whither these unknown men and boys 
had gone, and asked himself, in a vague, 
wordless way, whether any of their 
thoughts had been such as his—whether 
they too had been fascinated and sooth- 
ed and exalted by walking in the solemn 
woods, and whether his own life would 
be like theirs. 

Certain papers devoted especially to 
American husbandry might add much 
to their interést by ceasing to tell farm- 
ers that thelr calling is the most noble 
under the sun; that they are the most 
favored of men; that they are the hap- 
piest mortals on earth; that the fate of 
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the human race is exclusively in their 
hands, because if people don’t-have any- 
thing to eat they cannot live long; that 
it is deplorable folly in young men to 
forsake the chaste pleasure of fattening 
hogs, the ennobling duty of hauling ma- 
nure, for the degradations of city life,— 
by omitting all this and publishing, in 
the space thus gained, a true and well- 
written history of all the line fences in 
the land. A glance at the line fence be- 
tween the farms of Hoskin and Diegle, 
and a study of the battles, sieges, for- 
tunes it had passed, would have left this 
opinion in the mind of the most bigoted 
believer in agricultural bosh. It was 
the duty of each proprietor to keep one- 
half of this fence in repair; and because 
each performed this duty better than the 
other, there arose a border war which 
had resulted in stolid contempt on the 
part of Mr. Diegle and in distrust on the 
part of Mr. Hoskin. 

Phil saw, in the top of a hickory tree, 
a gray squirrel reaching for a nut, swing- 
ing head downward from a small Lranch 
like a performer on the trapeze. An ex- 
plosion below interrupted the squirrel’s 
pursuit of that particular nut; but a wad 
remained, as usual, in the shot-gun, and 
Phil, seating himself on a log for the 
next half hour, *began coaxing powder 
into the percussion-nipple with a pin. 

Julia paid no attention to her father, 
who shouldered his axe and sought the 
woods without observing the arrival at 
home of his neighbor. That neighbor 
noticed him, however, as he crossed the 
fields. This may be accounted for by 
assuming that Mr. Diegle, viewed from 
the rear, was larger than a horse and 
wagon. When he came near the spot 
where Mr. Hoskin’s straightest oak sap- 
lings grew, Mr. Diegle’s pursuit, like the 
squirrel’s, was arrested by the same ex- 
plosion. His knowledge of Phil's shot- 
gun was superficial, his mind's eye saw 
not the customary wad, and he paused 
but a few minutes for Phil to pass out of 
hearing. : 

Mr. Hoskin, seeing his neighbor dis- 
appear mysteriously with an axe on his 
shoulder, remembered that Mr. Diegle 
had been seen to pick up a broken pane 


‘the harness from his horse. 
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of glass which Phil had thrown into the 
road; that Mr. Diegle would not make 
a helve without using broken glass for 
smoothing it; that the wooded land of 
Mr. Diegle was destitute of helve timber ; 
that to Mr. Diegle the making of a helve 
was more agreeable than ploughing; 
and that a certain choice little hickory 
tree, long reserved for his own helves, 
and not on Mr. Diegle’s side of the line 
fence, had lately resolved itself into a 
low stump, a prostrate top and a few 
fresh chips. 

Helves, Pennsylvania Dutchmen, 
hickory trees, young lovers and line 
fences were luridly mingled in the ap- 
prehension of Mr. Hoskin as he stripped 
He paused 
to pluck three or four brown-paper par- 
cels from under the wagon-seat, and en- . 
danger the head of his wife by hurling 
them in as many different directions ; 
then he thrust the harness toward a peg 
inside the stable door, and hastened on 
a reconnoissance. 

Julia, leaving the window as Mr. Hos- 
kin disappeared within the stable door, 
also hastened on a reconnoissance to- 
ward the wood, ignorant that two hostile 
fathers had preceded her. She did this 
because she and Phil were more anxious 
to think themselves in love with each 
other than to think how young they 
were; because they were kept asunder 
as much as possible by cruel parents; 
and because she was oppressed by 
thoughts that yearned for expression. 
Nothing at this moment would so ac- 
cord with the sentiments of her bursting 
heart as to meet Phil “accidentally ” in 
the quiet woods, and there, among twit- 
tering birds and whispering leaves, un- 
burden her prophetic soul. She suffer- 
ed from loneliness and bad cooking. 

The Hoskinses grieved over what seem- 
ed the lazy, unsocial, heartless ways of 
Phil, the finer, better part of whose na- 
ture they comprehended about as suc- 
cessfully as they would have fathomed 
a page of Sanscrit, but with the differ- 
ence that in the latter case they might 
have been aware of their failure. Rare 
and sweet and powerful were the un- 
known influences of earth and sky that 
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had gone secretly into his heart, like the 
ethereal forces into the waiting carbon: 
his face began to reveal a fitful light 
that none could truly analyze. 

Though ever yielding to the tempta- 
tion to kill, he never shot a living thing 
withcut a twinge of consience. Gun- 
ning, even with such a gun as his, was 
the least of his pleasures in the woods, 
where his insight into the shady side 
of Nature was marvelously sharpened. 
Toward Tip he acted, from his heart, 
without a question, as if the brute’s soul 
did not differ radically from his own. 

He was so truly social that he incur- 
red censure, contempt, misrepresenta- 
tion to obtain worthy companions and 
plenty of them. Treading the earth 
under green oaks and elms, he entered 
the society of stately kings and graceful 
queens that towered far toward heaven. 
Other majestic trees waited to hold their 
arms above his head like priests and 
chant melodious benedictiohs over him. 
Here, too, invisible persons walked with 
him. ‘To-day one is an unknown youth, 
well clad, well bred, thoughtful, hand- 
some, of whom Phil caught a glimpse on 
the highway leading to a college-town. 
To-morrow he will be the associate of a 
womanly girl whose face flashed from a 
car window at the station—a revelation 
of beauty and grace and culture that 
touched and haunted him as if an angel 
had looked out on him for one moment 
from the sky. The next day some grave 
gray man, whose good life is told in 
household books, will instruct and en- 
tertain him like Plato under the cool 
boughs. 

A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 

While Phil was silently guiding the 
powder, grain by grain, under the ham- 
mer of his gun, Tip rose up uneasily, 
turned his wrinkled nose and snipped 
off a dry leaf that clung to his bushy 
tail, uttered a low growl and lay down 
again. Soon the hacking of an axe was 
heard. Phil peeped through the bushes 
and beheld a possible father-in-law. 

Mr. Diegle proceeded with great de- 
liberation to convert the little trees into 
bean-poles, while Mr. Hoskin proceeded 
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with less deliberation to assail him with 
threats and angry questions. Mr. Diegle 
was too conscientious to break his twen- 
ty-five year vow by saying any more 
words to him. 

““What do you mean ?” 

A blow of the axe answered plainly 
enough that he meant to get bean-poles. 

“You're a thief! An’ I'll make you 
sweat for ’t, too!”’ 

Mr. Diegle was already perspiring 
quite enough. Still silent with his tongue. 
but aware that he was his own mono- 
gram, he turned and faced his enemy, 
thus saying ironically, with his whole 
emphatic body, “O!” 

This cool silence provoked the iras- 
cible Mr. Hoskin to fury. ‘I'll make 
you open your old clamshells!” he 
screamed, shaking his fist, executing a 
short war-dance and planting what he 
thought a decisive kick in the flank of 
Mr. Diegle. It would have been as well 
to kick a bag of sand. Better, in fact, 
for the end of a bean-pole suddenly laid 
Mr. Hoskin on his back, and before he 
could rise the ponderous form of Mr. 
Diegle was upon him. 

This was too serious for Phil, and he 
broke through the bushes. His father 
was evidently not hurt. He paused, not 
seeing just how to assist him, Tip’s sound 
and fury signifying nothing. But had 
he any more affection for his own father 
than he ought to have for Julia’s? Per- 
haps not; yet he knew his duty, and 
was on the point of doing it in some 
way when Julia herself, with a pleading 
scream, sank at his feet in the most dra- 
matic manner. 

Assault her venerable father in her 
own presence and over her prostrate 
form! Impossible! Phil had read too 
many literary papers not to know that 
the eternal scorn and hatred of the gen- 
tle creature would curse the miscreant 
who could doso. He never before lack- 
ed manliness and courage: he didn’t 
exactly lack them now, but he did se- 
cretly wish he had stayed amongst the 
bushes. ': ~ 

The victorious Diegle was too refined 
in his cruelty to blacken the eyes and 
redden the nose beneath him. Witha 
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malignity that was exquisite, cool as a 

watermelon and silent as the grave, he 

crossed the arms of Hoskin and care- 

fully sat down upon him! That was 

the beginning of the end of Mr. Hoskin. 

To attempt the liberation of those arms, 

the removal of this awful load, was but 

to waste the little breath he had. 

“Phil, pull him off! Hithim! Take 
a bean-pole! Sick ’em, Tip! Bite him! 
I can’t breathe! Oh! ach! I'd ruther 
be under a load o’ hay!” 

Then, with failing breath and blood- 
shot eyes, slowly, between clinched 
teeth, Mr. Hoskin asked bitterly for 
terms—said he would not cause a prose- 
cution for theft if Diegle would let him 
u,, and made other promises he didn’t 
mean to keep. 

Not a word had yet passed Diegle’s 
lips. But in answer to these appeals he 
now thoughtfully wiped his brow, de- 
liberately secured his handkerchief be- 
neath his suspender, calmly hitched his 
shirt-sleeves, and remarked, “I see not- 
tings in dat light.” 

This made Mr. Hoskin desperate. 
To struggle was hopeless, to lie still 
was suffocation. In agony and rage he 
groaned, “ Phil, shoot—shoot him !” 

Phil advanced with unexpected alac-- 
rity, and with a look in his face that 
was incomprehensible: “If I get you up 
I’m my own man? Is it a bargain?” 

““Ye—yes,” panted Hoskin. 

“And will you clear for home the min- 
ute you're on your feet, without stoppin’ 
to see anything ?” 

“Yes, I'll do that.” 

The head of Mr. Diegle was scarcely 
farther in one direction from the muzzle 
of the long gun which had killed bears 
than was Phil's head in the opposite di- 
rection. The latter took deliberate aim 
and fired. Diegle had time to upturn 
his glowing face with an expression of 
mingled incredulity and horror when it 
changed to ashy whiteness, his hand 
sought his forehead, and partly rising he 
fell through the smoke upon the soft 
dead leaves. ‘Ach! I pe tead now 
pretty soon !’’ was all he said. 

“Don’t wait—start !”” cried Phil. 
bewildered Hoskin obeyed. 


The 
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Julia, supported by Phil's arm, was 
calmed by a word or two, her manner 
appearing quite as inappropriate and in- 
comprehensible as his. A few minutes 
later they were at the edge of the wood, 
exchanging vows of eternal fidelity. 

“Julia,” he said, “I could 'a’ had a 
farm by stayin’. I'll have a chance to 
learn something. It struck me all of a 
sudden. I'll see my way as I go along. 
I mus’ be mighty quick now.” 

“But what will you do?” asked Julia, 
with a dazed look. 

“The best I can.” 

“Phil,” she said earnestly, as a bright 
idea seemed to strike her, “ be a cooper.” 
She knew a young man—by the way, a 
rival of Phil’s—who was doing his best 
to become a cooper, and who had pos- 
sibly imbued her with some of his en- 
thusiasm for that calling. “A cooper 
will get work anywhere.” 

Perhaps the fact that one would get 
work anywhere did not add much to the 
attractiveness of the occupation, for a 
hasty embrace was his only reply. He 
hurried to his father’s door. His parents 
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were already beside themselves with dis- 


tress. He added much to their alarm by 
his own frantic manner. 

‘Pack up shirts an’ stockin’s so I can 
carry em handy, quicker'n lightnin’ !” 
he cried to his mother. 

Turning to his father, whose senses 
by this time were pretty well scattered, 
“T'll saddle the young horse. Ask no 
questions. Give me a cheque for three 
hundred dollars. The money may save 
me, an’ if I'm taken you'll get it back. 
I'll get to town before the bank shuts up.” 

He conveniently disappeared for a 
moment toward the stable, as he saw 
his parents start mechanically to obey 
him. He reappeared, so timing his 
movements as to give no opportunity for 
speech, seizing a little bundle from his 
mother, and a slip of paper from his fa- 
ther’s paralyzed fingers. 

“My God, Phil!” cried Mr. Hoskin 
in agony, “he isn’t dead? You don’t 
say it?” 

“Hush! For Heaven’s sake don’t 
you say it!” and Phil vanished. 

The hearts of his parents stopped 
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beating. They covered their faces as 
rider and horse rose up the hill, wavered 
on its top an instant and were gone. 
Had they lived, then, to stand at their 
own door and see Phil, whose tottering 
steps they had guided on its threshold, 
their hope, their pride, their only child, 
a murderer flying for his life ? 

“What shall I do?” groaned Hoskin 
as he glanced tremblingly toward the 
premises of Mr. Diegle, where all ap- 
peared quiet, hesitating between the im- 
pulse to go back instantly to the woods 
and care for the dead body, and the im- 
pulse to go another way and surrender 
himself to the nearest magistrate. What 
he did do was to sink into a chair ina 
state of stupefaction and wipe the cold 
perspiration from his forehead. Mrs. 
Hoskin recovered her self-possession so 
far as to encourage him by a word of 
cheer. 

“Oh yes, but you don't feel a rope be- 
ginnin’ to draw tight around your neck !"” 
he answered dolefully. 

“Nor you, neither,”’ she replied. “They 
can’t hang you for it. "Twas Phil killed 
him.” Here her spurious cheerfulness 
ended in a sob. 

“But I told him to shoot—I told him 
to, and Julia was there to swear to it,” 
he moaned, refusing all comfort. 

In paralyzing suspense and dread they 
waited, watching eagerly the highway 
for the coming of sheriffs and constables. 
Daylight declined, and when they could 
no longer see through the dusk their 
terrors increased tenfold. Tip cast dis- 
tressful glances into their faces, crept 
solemnly about the house and whined 
for his young master. Mrs. Hoskin set 
out a cold supper and made a cup of 
tea, but her husband could not taste 
them. The unmilked cows lowed in the 
barnyard. The old horse stamped the 
stable floor impatiently, and whinnied 
for his mate. 

As the darkness deepened and the 
wind arose the miserable couple for a 
time could scarcely speak, so appalling 
were their thoughts and fears. Harm- 
less sounds caused them to start. Harm- 
less objects assumed dangerous shapes. 
The sordid life of Mr. Hoskin appeared 
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to him less satisfactory than it had ever 
done before. He so far recovered him- 
self, however, as to find one comfort, 
though a short one, which was in tell- 
ing Mrs. Hoskin that Phil committed the 
crime simply because she had spoiled 
him. 

“You jes’ said he done it because you 
told him to,” was the quiet retort. 

“T didn’t say any such thing: I didn’t 
say he done it because I told him. He 
done it because he was contrary. He 
never minded me before. I told him to 
do it so’s to scare Diegle.” 

“When he does what you tell him 
he’s contrary, is he?’ she blandly con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Hoskin winced. He was not in 
a spirit to put her down now, and she 
took courage. Had she ever been per- 
mitted to follow her own weak will she 
might have spoiled the boy indeed; but, 
as it was, she had habitually smothered 
her instincts and placidly permitted Mr. 
Hoskin to do the spoiling. Improving 
the occasion, she boldly stated that they 
might have given Phil a better educa- 
tion and social advantages than they 
had given him, and that such a course 
might have improved him. Had Mr. 
Hoskin been completely himself, he 
would have demonstrated in a very few 
words that no father had ever done more 
for a son than he, and that none had 
ever done half so much as he intended 
to do; and that the saddest disappoint- 
ment of his life would now be that he 
could not carry out his noble intentions. 
But on this night, it is but just to say, he 
had no heart for cant. 

Just then the wind rattled the iron 
hasp of the gate, and Mr. Hoskin turned 
pale as he listened, fancying that he 
heard the clinking of manacles. They 
sat so still that they heard the clock tick 
in the distant kitchen, every gust of the 
fitful wind, every whisper of the rose- 
bush that scrambled with restless fingers 
against the window. The suspense was 
almost intolerable. Mr. Hoskin watch- 
ed the candle as it burned low and low- 
er, and the eyes of Mrs. Hoskin were 
fixed on the darkest, most distant corner 
of the room, where glinted on the wall 
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what she called a Grecian pearl-painting 
of flowers, manufactured in-one of her 
sentimental states out of brilliant tin-foil, 
and resembling by daylight the sad re- 
mains of a disorganized kaleidoscope. 
Two rosebuds assumed the appearance 
of fiery eyes; two leaves above them 
took the shape of ears or horns; a droop- 
ing line intended for the ribbon tying the 
bouquet suggested a barbed tail. 

“I declare,” she exclaimed under her 


breath, “that very pictur’ looks like the | 


Evil One to-night.” 

“I always thought it looked like the 
devil,” responded ‘Mr. Hoskin, actually 
smiling, but so bitterly that the move- 
ment of his lips seemed to have been 
caused by a dose of quinine. 

Again they listened dumbly to the 
noises of the wind as it went wandering 
in darkness, howling across the invisible 
country, sighing in shadowy trees about 
the old homesteads, haunting the black 
woods, whispering around the rayless 
windows of those who lay in dreams, 
and still wandering on in darkness. 
They felt that it would somehow follow 
the track of their restless boy, and tell 
him of the misery behind him. Silently, 
with bowed face and whitening hair, 
Mr. Hoskin acknowledged to himself 
that his treatment of Phil’s aspirations 
had been at least unwise. He saw him- 
self, spared by the halter and the pen- 
itentiary, shorn of strength and hope, 
going toward the grave with not a young 
heart in the world to attend and love 
him. He had always known how price- 
less were affection and gratitude, he had 
never been insensible to his need of 
them, and yet had deliberately fettered 
himself by such habits that he could 
never give a few dollars to secure them. 
He would have resented as unjust and 
cruel the charge that he did not love 

_and desire the welfare of hisson. He 
would not admit, what was nevertheless 
true, that he loved himself and his mon- 
ey better. 

He was in something more than an 
“intellectual frame,” and his wife wisely 
remained silent. His character was not 
one to be changed much in a single 
night, but there was that going on within 
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his breast which under favorable circum- 
stances would make a change possible. 

The gate clanged distinctly. Tip 
growled and started from under a chair ; 
Mr. Hoskin shuddered; a heavy step 
came up the graveled path and crossed 
the porch; a loud rap rattled the latch. 

Suspense was over at last. Summon- 
ing all his courage, he rose, approached 
the door with unsteady step, and—told 
his wife to open it. 

There stood Mr. Diegle. Nothing 
about his head indicated that it had just 
been shot, excepting a kind of blacken- 
ed blister on the forehead. 

The reader knows there was only a 
wad in Phil’s shot-gun, with so much 
powder as he had inveigled in at the 
nipple. Diegle’s sudden fear, and the 
consequent excitement of his imagina- 
tion, the concussion so near his head, 
the stroke of the burning wad on his 
forehead, the attempt to rise quickly 
with an enemy under him, —it is not 
strange all this should have upset even 
sO immense a man, and caused one even 
so reticent to exclaim that he was dead 
now pretty soon. 

“Dat is all right,” remarked the in- 
carnate monogram. “You do nottings, 
unt I do nottings.”” Without receiving 
an answer he launched himself from the 
porch and rolled away with the wind. 

Julia, to whom Phil had hastily ex- 
plained his action ere they parted, fore- 
seeing the anguish of the Hoskins, and 
really desiring to end their suspense, 
had immediately sought her father, and 
finally persuaded him to accept the 
terms which he had been unable to see 
in a peaceful light when seated triumph- 
antly upon his foe. She pointed out 
with great delicacy the fact that it would 
be much worse for Diegle were he found 
guilty of stealing bean-poles, than it 
would be for Hoskin were he found 
guilty of assaulting the thief caught 
stealing them. She reminded him that 
Mr. Hoskin, being now on his feet, might 
change his mind, and insisted that a 
fond father ought to save his afiection- 
ate daughter from disgrace as quickly 
as possible. Mr. Diegle, as he thought 
about the matter, found himself ap- 
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proaching the conclusion that Mz. Hos- 
kin’s assault would be considered justi- 
fiable—a proper means, under the cir- 
cumstances, of protecting his property. 
Julia was sure that such would be the 
case. The result was, that at an hour 
long past his usual bed-time he covered 
his little head, transported his stomach 
half a mile in the dark, and informed 
Mr. Hoskin that it was all right. 

“Oh that boy!’’ exclaimed the un- 
happy Hoskin when he saw how he had 
been deceived: “he must ’a’ known he 
hadn't killed him. I b'lieve he did 
know it. ’Twas an infernal trick!” and 
his fear turned suddenly to wrath. He 
fumed and railed and grieved. 

“You groaned half the night because 
Diegle was dead,” calmly observed Mrs. 
Hoskin, “and now you groan wuss ’n 
ever because he isn't dead. Shows how 
hard ‘tis to please you.” 

“But them three hundred dollars, an’ 
that young horse !"’ he whined. 

“Then what'd you give’’em to him 
for ?”” 

That was a question he conveniently 
answered by upbraiding her for giving 
Phil his shirts and hose, by verbally dis- 
inheriting and excommunicating him, 
and by vowing in the next breath that 
he would have him back, and the mon- 
ey too. 

His chagrin seemed unbearable. He 
had been sat upon by the clumsy Die- 
gle, outwitted and fleeced by his unduti- 
ful son, and made ridiculous in the eyes 
of his wife, to whom it was his particular 
pride to appear infallible. He could at 
least wreak legal retaliation on Diegle, 
whose impudence in calling on him at 
night and coolly remarking that it was 
all right seemed a most aggravating ad- 
dition of insult to injury. Yet no sooner 
did he reflect on the situation, and re- 
member one or two petty lawsuits of 
former days, than he saw that a legal 
victory would be worse than none. He 
could never survive the laughter of his 
neighbors and of the court when a dev- 
ilish lawyer should tell how he had 
squirmed on his back under the weight 
of the silent and dignified Diegle, com- 
pounded by promising not to inform 
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against a criminal offender, ordered a 
minor child to commit the greatest of 
crimes, and even furnished money and a 
horse for the escape of a supposed mur- 
derer. Such a revelation in public he 
was too crestfallen to encounter. 

With three hundred dollars and the 
price of a good horse in his pocket, Phil 
was studying with reasonable diligence 
at a preparatory academy in a neighbor- 
ing county. Mr. Hoskin, learning this 
in due time, sent him a concise request 
to return, or the necessary steps would 
be taken to bring him. Phil answered 
by a letter, also concise, stating that he 
was “his own man,” according to a cer- 
tain promise given by his father when 
lying on his back. This letter, if we 
suppose Mr. Hoskin to have been a 
camel, was the hair which broke his 
back. 

Baffled and humiliated, he read Phil’s 
letter in silence, threw it into the fire, 
and thenceforward seemed disinclined 
to mention him. An attack of rheu- 
matism that fall gave him ample time 
for reflection, and caused him to feel 
severely the loss of Phil's assistance, 
lazy and disobedient though he was. 
At first his resentment seemed to in- 
crease with his suffering, but at length 
he became weaker in will as well as in 
body. 

Mrs. Hoskin’s view of the case was 
more just than his, and whenever she 
entered a sentimental state her heart was 
filled with sympathy for her boy. She 
detected, as her husband became feebler, 
some evidence of his softening toward 
Phil. Immediately she began to speak 
less charitably ; she grew less inclined 
to forgive; she gradually came to men- 
tion his unfilial conduct with harshness. 
The result was, that her husband was 
not long in coming to Phil's defence. 
One day, while Mr. Hoskin was con- 
valescing, she blurted out, “ He oughtn’t 
to never have a cent o’ the property 
when we're gone, to pay him for actin’ 
so.” 

This was an almost irresistible temp- 
tation to Mr. Hoskin to say Phil ought 
to have it. He did say, “I could a’most 
forgive him if he wa’n’t bent on marryin’ 
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that Julia Diegle. None o’ my property ‘ll 
ever go into that tribe.” 

“ Anyway,” continued Mrs. Hoskin, 
“he oughtn’t to have any good of it 
while we live.” 

The luxury of contradicting her was 
so great that again Hoskin could not 
entirely resist the temptation. “ He’s got 
as much right to it one time as another,” 
he answered. “The foolish child! he 
knew perfec’ly well I meant to send him 
to school again, an’ to college, if he'd 
only waited—” 

“Till ‘twas too late,” suggested Mrs. 
Hoskin in her mildest manner. “I don’t 
know as he was ever benefited much by 
what you meant to do.” 

So skillfully did she remind him of 
certain unpleasant facts, so adroitly at 
the same time did she combat whatever 
seemed like lenity toward Phil, that she 
succeeded in making quite a virtue of 
Hoskin’s obstinacy. 

During the five succeeding years his 
infirmities grew upon him and the shad- 
ows deepened along his declining path. 
He had gained what he had lived for. 
He tried to ‘believe therefore that his 
life had been a successful one, and: that 
he should be satisfied with it. He knew 
how his brave boy, alone among those 
whose superiority would cause him al- 
ternate madness and humiliation, was 
fighting his way upward step by step; 
knew he was contesting under such dis- 
advantages that every success would be 
won by an aching head and a heavy 
heart ; knew there must be in him a fine 
temper—albeit rebellious once—that a 
father ought to be proud of. This was 
discomforting knowledge. Phil was not 
generally at the head of his class, nor 
was he a ready scholar. But he had 
patience, steadiness and endurance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hoskin were puzzled to 
know whether the early attachment con- 
tinued unabated between Phil and Julia. 
They had no means of knowing. They 
saw that the years were making her face 
a trifle coarser, her form considerably 
stouter, her heart a good deal jollier 
than when he left her. At last the fol- 
lowing letter came, and they no longer 
doubted : 
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‘New Haven, June 8, 
“DEAR MOTHER: In July I shall be 
graduated. Though a little in debt, I 
shall get married immediately, and live 
here. It is five years since I saw any 
of you or heard directly from you. I 
have thought that there may possibly 
be nothing in your hearts now to pre- 
vent me from making you an acceptable 
visit. I will be honest and plain. I am 
wiser than I was, but perhaps no better. 
I do not expect—have no right to expect 
—that my parents will give me credit for 
all the affection I have really borne them. 
Before I settle down for life so very far 
away from you, I desire inexpressibly to 
see you and walk about home once more. 
Yet I will not return like the Prodigal 
Son. Tell me truly whether you wish 
me to come, and how you will receive 
me. Your son, PHIL.” 


“T tell you what ’tis,” said Mr. Hoskin 
to his wife after a hard struggle, “say 
jest what I’ve said to you: he can come 
if he'll give up Julia Diegle, an’ I'll treat 
him the same as ever—I mean I'll treat 
him well; an’ if he don’t give her up, 
he sha’n’t come int’ the house. Of course 
he’ll have to come around here in order 
to git her away : I can’t helpthat. Good 
thunder! a gradowate o’ Yale College 
marryin’ hker/” and Mr. Hoskin for a 
moment was so proud of Phil’s educa- 
tion that one would have thought him 
solety responsible for it. 

The long pipes had scarcely sent their 
fraternal clouds into the golden sunshine 
that sifted through the elms of Yale, and 
the fun and sentiment of Presentation 
Day passed by, ere Phil, with such hap- 
piness as one can seldom know in this 
world, was hastening homeward. He 
had not openly refused or accepted the 
terms of his father—had not mentioned 
Julia at all in the brief note announcing 
the probable date of his arrival. But 
this announcement satisfied his mother 
that he accepted the condition, and she 
was in consequence as happy as her 
son. Mr. Hoskin was happy too, in 
spite of himself, although he could not 
entirely banish the suspicion that Phil's 
reticence cloaked some “infernal trick.” 
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As the important day approached he 
was dismayed to ascertain that Julia was 
preparing for marriage. 

“My son to be the son-in-law o' that 
old hipuputaymus — his daughter to be 
my daughter-in-law! Let ’em into this 
house? I guess not!’’ and Mr. Hos- 
kin’s head jerked with a menace that 
seemed to settle the case. 

Faithful old Tip, careless of family 
connexions, was the first to meet Phil. 
As a setter he crouched for joy; asa 
hound he ran and yelped; as a terrier 
he seized a boot and tried to shake it; 
as a spaniel he licked both hands; as a 
bull he suspended these demonstrations 
of his affection to close in deadly con- 
flict with a horse-fly on his back. 

The feelings with which Mr. Hoskin 
greeted Phil might be called complicated. 
“You're goin’ to git married, eh?” he 
asked at the first opportunity. 

“Yes, as soon as I can.” 

“You know the word I sent you. 
When you marry Julia Diegle you'll 
have to say good-bye to me, that’s all.” 

“ But you'll entertain me till I do mar- 
ry her, I suppose ?” 

“Yes; I don’t lay up anything else 
ag’inst you.” 

“TI never wanted to displease you,” 
said Phil soberly. 

“Then what in the world did you cut 
up so for?” 

“Because sometimes a fellow ought to 
know more—”’ 

“Than his father,” softly suggested 
Mrs. Hoskin. 

After tea, while his father was busy 
with the pigs and his mother with the 
dishes, Phil strolled from the house into 
a path—not so well worn as when his 
feet had followed it last, but still not 
overgrown—which led him to the woods. 
He paused under the beech tree, and 
tried to read again the names and dates 
it bore. He found the initials “J. D.,” 
but the expanding bark had so broad- 
ened the lines that the letters. looked fat 
and absurd, as if they were disposed to 
laugh at the sentiment which placed 
them there. 

As the dusk was gathering the watch- 
ful Hoskin saw Phil approach the gate 
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of Mr. Diegle, saw him in conversation 
there with Julia, and then hastened into 
the house, angered and sorrowing, to 
shut out the hateful sight. They might 
mock him if they chose by making love 
before his eyes, but they should find that 
he would keep his word. 

The meeting of Phil and Julia was 
somewhat embarrassing to both at first, 
but they read each other quickly, and in 
a few minutes were talking easily. So 
good-humored did they become, so fair 
was their understanding at once, that 
ere they parted they told their immediate 
plans and purposes, and each congrat- 
ulated the other with a laugh. For two 
days Phil apparently abstained from vis- 
iting her, and as he also forbore alluding 
to her, his parents could but thank him 
silently for so respecting their feelings 
while staying under their roof. , 

But on the morning of the third day 
there came news indeed —news fully 
anticipated by everybody on speaking 
terms with the Diegles—news that Julia, 
after a long general acquaintance and a 
short engagement, had been married on 
the preceding evening to a certain en- 
thusiastic cooper. Phil indulged in a 
moderate laugh and Mr. Hoskin in a 
wise silence. The fact was, when the 
former began the study of rhetoric Julia 
found such difficulty in understanding 
and enjoying his letters that their cor- 
respondence had died a natural death. 


At the close of Commencement-week 
a bright little party, with a few lingering 
students, assembled in the morning sun- 
shine on the quaint old Green: a plain 
man, whose daily business needed a 
younger hand than his own, descended 
from his carriage to give away his 
daughter; a fragrance of roses and vio- 
lets was in the air; Phil Hoskin, in a 
strictly proper suit, with a beautiful 
young woman on his arm, marched in 
a strictly proper manner up the cool 
aisle of Centre Church; silence succeed- 
ed the tender music that welcomed them 
at the sacred threshold; they uttered the 
most momentuous words that could ever | 
pass their lips ; the venerable pastor in- 
voked the blessing of Almighty God; 
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and richer, loftier music wafted them 
again into the morning sunshine. 

They had first seen each other, as the 
bride supposed, in that same church, 
where the unknown freshman began the 
skillful tactics by which he won her. 
But Phil remembered how a womanly 
girl, returning from summer travel, once 
glanced from a car window at a lonely 
station, causing a dreamful boy to treas- 
ure hopelessly the vision of her smiling 
face. 

Mr. Hoskin exhibited sufficient gen- 
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erosity as soon as he saw that Phil no 
longer needed it, and made his will ac- 
cordingly. The latter looks forward to 
the day when he will build a house where 
his father’s stands, construct line fences 
that cannot give offence, renew his ac- 
quaintance every summer with the trees 
that were like personal friends in his 
childhood, and at length, a grave gray 
man, give some pleasant hours to Plato’s 
Conversations under their cool boughs. 
CHAUNCEY HICKOx. 
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X.—ADDITIONAL GALLERIES. 


CLOSE these commentaries with a 
final paper, devoted to collections of 
pictures which, for various reasons, are 
only susceptible of paragraphic notice. 
Some are so exclusive and restricted that, 
great in every other respect, they are not 
at all great in catalogue; some are far 
from select, yet contain a few good pic- 
tures; some I have not had opportunity 
to examine with any care. Wishing to 
conclude this series with the year, I do 
such collections the injustice to merely set 
up a finger-board before each of them, 
leaving the pleasures of a thorough ex- 
amination to more leisurely admirers. 
One gallery in particular, one of the 
few truly rich galleries on this continent, 
I am able only to name. It is that of 
Mr. Joseph Harrison, Jr. Its contents 
have been completely disarranged and 
inaccessible duting the months when 
these examinations were making, so that 
they could only be rightly estimated by 
that class of experts who judge of a 
picture’s genuineness by the back of the 
canvas, 


Some choice pictures are brought to- 
gether by Mr. A. J. Antelo. He has an 
example of Eugéne Delacroix which 


looks as if it had run away from the 
Vor, X.—47 





saloon of a Rothschild. It is little, 
pointless, out of drawing—and it is a 
masterpiece. It represents a small-head- 
ed Greek soldier, who might have been 
of the band of Bozzaris, standing in a 
simple attitude, his many-plaited white 
petticoat falling to his knees, a damask- 
ed mantle over his shoulder, and his 
right hand resting on one of the large 
silver pistols which, with a long sword, 
are thrust into his girdle: there are 
spurts of color and breaking lights here 
and there in this little picture which only 
Delacroix could have commanded, and 
which Giorgione would have been tempt- 
ed to kiss. By Troyon there is a beauty 
—a landscape with a fine storm-effect: 
against the darkest cloud, from among 
a herd of cattle, stands up a symmetrical 
white cow, her skin, creamy as the breast 
of Io, shining like silver tissue on the 
sky. From the brushes of Vibert a sin- 
gular experiment is produced. It is a 
coast-scene with figures. A great splash- 
ing breaker comes shattering and boom- 
ing against a cliff, filling the air with 
exploding foam; on one of the rocks a 
party of modern tourists—ladies, dan- 
dies, and an accidental young priest in 
his black frock—is printed against the 
white ruin: the human part is highly 
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finished, and filled with half-sarcastic 
study of character, while the marine 
sketching is a mad struggle of paint with 
Nature, resulting in a great corrugated 
plaster ; in this paste are stuck the high- 
ly-finished figures, like a leaf of Anthony 
Trollope accidentally bound in a volume 
of Walt Whitman. By Chaplin there is 
a pretty pseudo-classic decoration, such 
as Marie Antoinette might have admired 
on a dinner-plate : a girl sits in dazzling 
nudity, made emphatic by circumjacent 
draperies ; some doves fly into her bosom, 
from one of whom she unties the long 
fluttering neck-ribbon, resembling a mod- 
ern telegraphic despatch, and doubtless 
conveying a message from Cyprus. A 
pretty, trivial allegory, by Hamon, rep- 
resents Hope, bearing her anchor and 
crowned with her star, occupied in draw- 
ing the tiny boat of human life: the 
boat is a walnut-shell; and the //as in 
nuce is the conflict of joy and grief in 
the face of the helpless human embryo 
who floats out into the stream of time, 
convoyed by Hope, who moves on with 
graceful treachery in the air above him. 
Edouard Richter, a pupil of Hébert, 
contributes an odd-looking but clever 
study, representing the Aquarium at 
Brussels: ladies in modern costumes 
cling to the enormous artificial rock- 
work, upon whose surfaces the cross- 
lights shot through the glass tanks play 
and splash like rainbows. The forced 
look of composition rock-work is faith- 
fully copied, and the fashionable visitors 
have an air as if ladies from the audi- 
ence were to be caught up and fixed in 
the spangled caves and colored illumi- 
nations of a theatrical transformation- 
scene. Carl Becker is represented by 
a fair specimen painted in 1866, a hal- 
berdier defending a doorway from the 
entrance of a little page who approaches 
with a letter. Kraus shows a promen- 
ade toilet, a composition of two grand 
ladies. Henri Baron has a beautiful 
study of shadows—figures sitting in a 
golden sun, and dappled with light as 
Diaz dapples the trees in his forest- 
scenes. Joseph Caraud presents an in- 
cident at a Paris church door, where the 
ladies emerging from mass encounter a 
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beggar-woman sitting on the snow-cov- 
ered steps. De Nittis introduces among 
the landscapes some scenes conspicuous 
by their fairy minuteness—distant pros- 
pects penciled with faint detail, showing 
the world as we may fancy it appears to 
the beaded eyes of insects. A Pompeian 
group by Boulanger, and pictures by Co- 
rot and Diaz, Amberg and Herbsthof- 
fer, give interest to this cabinet-gallery, 
which is remarkably select and fastidious. 


Mr. G. F. Tyler has a large collection, 
comprising some pictures signed by fa- 
mous names. By Troyon he owns a fine 
cattle-scene, in which, as in Mr. Antelo’s 
example, the motive is the relief of a 
snow-white animal against a storm- 
cloud ; but here there is less surrounding 
of landscape: the finely-moulded cattle, 
like a group of portraits, occupy the 
whole scene. The collection also in- 
cludes an admirably-colored canvas by 
Diaz, resembling the Diaz I have al- 
ready described as among Mr. Fales’s 
pictures, and showing five royal children 
of a wealthy seraglio playing with a 
splendid bird: not often is a subject 
deliberately selected for its opportunity 
of color more admirably improved. By 
Bouguereau there is a group, full of plas- 
tic grace, representing a happy scene of 
Arcady, and representing it with the ele- 
gant neatness of a chimney bronze: a 
baby is leaping from its mother’s arms 
toward its father, who enters bearing 
some fruit. Isabey, who never seems to 
sink below his own level, and among 
whose works there is small choice ex- 
cept for size and variety of detail, is well 
brought out by a group of gay figures 
in the costumes of Moliére’s comedies, 
emerging from church and forming a 
pompous cataract as they pour down the 
steps. Chaplin, painting as usual with 
pearl- powder and pomade, shows a 
modish type of the female Narcissus—a 
nude girl standing on the edge of a lake, 
in which her swan-colored limbs swim 
double, swan and shadow. These gal- 
lant subjects, which were warm with a 
pearly flush of life when Boucher used 
to turn them out for the panels uf sedan- 
chairs and the doors of boudoirs, seem 
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to be changing in the hands of Chaplin 
into chalk and calcination. From the 
easel of Meyerheim there is a conscien- 
tious picture—a dowager of the sixteenth 
century going stiffly to market attended 
by her maid; and the candlelight effects 
of Van Schendel and the famed genre- 
work of the Diisseldorf school vary the 
gallery. 


In the collection of Mr. William B. 
Bement the noteworthy names are Bou- 
langer and Bouguereau. Of Gustave- 
Rudolphe Boulanger, friend, imitator 
and sometimes rival of Géréme, it pos- 
sesses by far the largest work in this 
country. This is a ‘Hercules and Om- 
phale,”. a vast effort in the academic 
style. There is small charm of either 
character or color, and the textures are 
leathery and parched: Omphale has a 
skin like a drumhead, and Hercules an 
arm like a drumstick. His vast limbs 
are curled together at her feet, and his 
languishing eye is turned up like a calf’s, 
while she stands superior in the pride 
of her parchment nudity and in a cloud 
of her blonde hair. It is impossible to 
praise this picture in better terms than 
by saying that Haydon would have ad- 
mired it. It is a matter. of regret that 
the American market is becoming the 
dumping-ground whither these acadé- 
mies—quite unsalable at home, and in- 
deed rather exercises than works of art 
—are sent., The unsatisfactoriness of 
this specimen is, however, more than 
made up to Mr. Bement by the unusual 
excellence of his example of Bougue- 
reau, which has all the “echnigue one 
may rightfully seek in a Bouguereau, 
and the advantage of an unusual charm 
thrown in. It is a life-sized figure of a 
little child picking fruit: she looks cun- 
ningly up at the cherries on a fine branch 
above her head, which she pulls down 
as she stands upon the ground. One 
very red cherry, a match for her cherry 
mouth, is already between her small 
finger and thumb, and in a moment will 
be ravished. Of her face, held sideways 
in a quizzical wise, one can but say that 
it is just the face of a child about to eat 
a tartish cherry : that interior operation 
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called watering of the mouth is here rep- 
resented to a nicety in an external view. 
If ever a kissable face was painted, it is 
this. There are quantities of other pic- 
tures, among which a lucky selection is 
the specimen of Meyer of Bremen, much 
more expressive than that waxen work- 
man’s wont: an invalid mother is de- 
lineated leaning back in her chair to 
hear the Bible from the lips of her 
promising tow-headed boy, a fine little 
fellow just old enough to spell out the 
sacred promises of the book: in this 
example the extreme finish usual with 
the artist has not worked off all the soul 
of the subject, and an enjoyable mixture 
of technical care and tender subject is 
the result. 

Mr. Joseph W. Bates can furnish, in 
his own house, an “interior’’ made rich 
with all the picturesque stores of the 
curiosity - collector and picture - buyer. 
The tables are loaded with costly trifles, - 
and the frames on the walls are nudged 
by the ivory elbows of the inlaid furni- 
ture. The works of art are chosen in 
British taste, and are signed with names 
which Ruskin and Tom Taylor and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall have celebrated. We pause, 
for instance, before the view of an Italian 
city by Clarkson Stanfield, and we recol- 
lect that the Oxford graduate called this 
painter “the leader of the English Real- 
ists,” and placidly remarked that “one 
work of Stanfield alone presents us with 
as much concentrated knowledge of sea 
and sky as, diluted, would have lasted 
any one of the old masters his life.” 
We contemplate the pleasant scene de- 
lineated by Gavin, where a number of 
children are linked hand in hand ina 
long chain, and jump through their own 
entanglement in the rosy joy of a rustic 
game, and we think of what modern 
London reviewers have claimed for their 
national painters—that they are unap- 
proached in entering into the feelings 
and sympathies of childhood. In litera- 
ture, too, the English are unique in the 
delicacy and perfection of their reflec- 
tions of the child-mind, and foreign 
critics, such as Taine, cannot get over 
a certain cui-bono ? surprise at the close- 
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ness with which the Anglo-Saxon artist 
will watch up the Anglo-Saxon urchin. 
Mr. Bates’s collection shows a broad 
sentiment of healthy humor, and we find 
hung in a place of honor the amusing 
picture of Erskine Nichols, entitled “‘ The 
Duet.” Two Irish flute-players, in burly 
frieze coats, having exhausted the beer 
and pipes on the table before them, are 
‘ soaring into the realms of fancy on 
the breath of their tuneful tubes. The 
anxious effort of the amateur virtuoso is 
irresistibly caught, and one of the lusty 
poets looks heavenward, like Wilson’s 
famous mocking-bird, as if to recall his 
very soul, “which expired in the last 
elevated strain.” German humor is 
present too, especially in a study by 
Hasenclever for his celebrated picture 
of ‘The Wine-tasters.”" The landscape- 
pictures are abundant and interesting 
—notably a careful copy of a fallen tree 
in water-color by Pelletier; and the idea 
of a traveler’s home is prettily carried 
out by a novel application of landscape 
photography, the windows being made 
up of views of a great many foreign 
places taken upon glass. 


The collection of Mr. A. Partridge is 
arranged in a handsome sky-lighted gal- 
lery of excellent proportions, the air of 
which is made musical sometimes by an 
awe-inspiring structure erected in one 
end of it, having the dimensions of a 
church organ, and eliciting, on mechan- 
ical persuasion, a long programme of 
operatic airs, improved with various 
trumpet, drum and bell attachments. 
Among the statuary which decorates the 
gallery is a very graceful Italian piece, 
representing Cupid hidden in sheep’s 
clothing, and peeping maliciously from 
under the marble fleece. From Italy, 
again, is the most important picture, a 
Milanese work of fine grave humor, 
representing a music-lesson: the old 
teacher stands before a crowd of little 
choristers, his threadbare and snuffy 
garments having the cut of fifty years 
syne, while he seems ready to dance 
with anxiety and exasperation at the 
singsong listlessness of his recruits: the 
color in this is very cool and good, show- 
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ing how much may be done with a scale 
of simple grays. By Herzog there isa 
“Storm on the Coast of Norway,” with 
wreckers putting out a lifeboat to go to 
a vessel in distress. By C. M. Webb 
of Diisseldorf there is a good pattern 
of that school, representing peasants in 
a monastery paying rent to their monk- 
ish landlords—a spirited composition of 
nine figures. By Preyer, the dwarf- 
painter, there is one of his minute studies 
of grapes and plums. By Pohle of 
Diisseldorf there is a view of Lake 
Como; by Michel Arnoux—a clever dis- 
ciple of the Ecouen school and pupil of 
Frére—a group of two figures called 
“The Imperfect Lesson ;” by Carl Arn- 
old of Berlin, “ Difficult to Decide ;” 
and by Boks of Antwerp, the loves of 
Paolo and Francesca di Rimini. Ameri- 
can art is represented by a “ Dispute with 
the Doctors” of Rothermel, in which 
some of the heads of rabbis are superb 
for saliency, modeling and color; and 
amateur art by a truly creditable coast- 
scene, thrown off between rehearsals by 
the talented comedian, Robert Craig. 
Nothing can be more hopeful to the 
cause of art than the disposition evinced 
in the building of galleries like this, 
where a beautiful and persuasive asylum 
is afforded for whatever works of excel- 
lence may stray through the market, and 
where the collector, whose acquisitions 
are made in the intervals of other cares, 
is constantly drawn to refine upon his 
own taste and elevate his collection by 
a course of weeding and substitution. 


A small collection of real value is that 
of General Hector Tyndale, who a little 
time back owned six pictures by Isabey, 
besides many other works of distinction. 
He has parted with most of his Isabeys, 
but two remain to show the height of 
the artist’s skill and the sureness of the 
collector’s taste. One is a shipwreck: a 
small schooner is dashing upon a rock, 
thrusting the masts right into the wall of 
the little building of the garde-de-céte, 
which happens to mark the scene of the 
disaster ; sailors are swinging themselves 
off the shattering vessel into the whirl of 
surf, and the steep shore is thronged with 
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men and women in postures of agony. 
The other Isabey is brighter: it repre- 
sents a little town intersected by a small 
seething river, which is trying to run off 
with the old bridge; men are hauling 
up boats upon the quay, where a few 
sailing-vessels have wandered also, as 
if to bid adieu to the mad little river 
and make acquaintance with the quieter 
and kinder houses: the latter, the very 
kitchen-work of architecture, are charm- 
ingly brown and greasy, apparently boil- 
ed up in the seething-pot of an artist's 
sketch-book, and toppling over the streets 
in every direction, glued by their own 
richness into a great fat pasty of roofs, 
beams and cobwebs. Each of these 
examples shows the gusty animation of 
Isabey’s pencil, the energy with which 
he makes Nature and human structures 
dance, as it were, in the great drama of 
human life which peoples them. A finer 
treasure than his Isabeys is, however, 
guarded by this connoisseur. I speak 
of the studies by Jouy for the “ Martyr- 
dom of Urbain Grandier,” a canon of 
Loudun, burnt by the monks in 1634 on 
an accusation of sorcery. Oneis a small 
sketch, whereby the painter arranges his 
figures: it shows the martyr sinking on 
the church pavement, robed in white, 
bound with cords, surrounded by priests 
with torches and penitents in masks, 
who sustain his failing body by the arms. 
The other and more considerable study 
shows the face of Grandier developed 
to the size of life, the shoulders covered 
with the coarse white drapery and the 
rope knotted about the neck. The head 
curves backward from the sinking shoul- 
ders with a divine impulse of Christian 
triumph, lifting itself toward heaven, as 
the dark eyes are lifted. We must go 
to Murillo himself, to his swarthy and 
ecstatic saints, for any such expression 
of victorious holiness; it seems the ex- 
plosion of soul through the rents of the 
tortured body : ‘from amidst the extrem- 
ity of physical pain, from the face dark- 
ened and shining with agony, and the 
black hair glued with sweat, darts the 
live rapture of those sacred eyes—a rev- 
elation of religious passion such as it 
has but seldom been given to painting 
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to portray. It is a loss to the world that 
this superb head has never been en- 
graved, to repeat in every Christian 
household the testimony of martyrdom 
and the advocacy of Art. General Tyn- 
dale also possesses a water-color picture 
by Eugéne Delacroix, a rude and satiri- 
cal sketch, showing a couple of profane 
monks lolling on a bench and smoking 
cigarettes beneath a gaunt and agonized 
crucifix. His American pictures include 
very favorable specimens of Rothermel 
(a religious composition and a wood- 
land scene with a sleeping nymph) and 
Hamilton (a very, rich mid-ocean sub- 
ject, with sunset effect and shipwrecked 
figures). 

I am prevented from rendering any 
credit to the fine pictures owned by Mr. 
George Whitney by the same reasons 
that forbade me to describe those of Mr. 
Harrison—the confusion of the canvases 
amid the rebuilding of the gallery. I 
cannot, with any fairness, speak of his 
beautiful treasures, his gem by Merle— 
a subject of mother and children full of 
emotion ; his Jules Breton, a coast-scene 
with female figures: his various speci- 
mens by Meyer von Bremen, including 
that universal favorite called ‘“Grand- 
mother’s Pet,” the photograph of which 
every girl buys for her album: his in- 
comparable piece of painted sarcasm by 
Detaille, the foremost pupil of Meisson- 
ier, representing two Prussian spectacled 
soldiers pulling away at their pipes and 
mentally solving the metaphysics of 
Hegel; or his fine choice of American 
pictures, including the woodland and 
marine scenes of William T. Richards, 
rivaling Hobbema for minute drawing 
and Claude for dimensions and open-air 
sentiment; the masterpiece of Eastman 
Johnson —a child’s game known as 
“*Stage-coach ;”’ and several of the finest 
productions of Guy, including the ten- 
year-old rustic belle who trails an im- 
aginary ball-dress about the garret in 
which she sleeps. These treasures and 
many others can be examined only 
after the mason and the glazier have 
vacated the shrine and left the Muses at 
peace again. 

Other assemblages of pictures are in- 
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teresting, but I can indicate them only 
with a bare mention. Such is the gal- 
axy of old masters purchased long ago 
in Europe by Mr. Isaac Lea: there is 
not an expert in America whose opinion 
on the authenticity of these works would 
be of any great value. Interesting also 
are the collections of Mr. Forrest, the 
tragedian, of Colonel Fitzgerald, and of 
Dr. James M. Sommerville. Mr. C. F. 
Wolff has an exquisite selection of all 
the better modern painters, partly stored 
in Philadelphia and partly in his native 
city of Pittsburg. Mr. W. T. Siewart is 
one of the most sumptuous, liberal and 
intelligent of American collectors: he is 
a Philadelphian, but his treasures, weed- 
ed by the sale made from among them 
last winter in New York, are for the most 
part stored in Paris, where he of late 
resides. Mr. Jay Cooke, in a collection 
of a very mixed character, includes at 
least one canvas of merit, a life-sized 
Italian mother and child by Bougue- 
reau. Mr. William Sellers has the chef 
d'ceuvre of William T. Richards, the 
‘““Mid-Ocean.” The estate of Matthew 
Baldwin owns a creditable collection, 
including Rothermel’s “ Landing of the 
Pilgrims,” a picture made the subject of 
a fine line-engraving by a Boston artist 
some two years back. Mr. John Sartain, 
the celebrated mezzotint engraver, has 
a good gallery of English paintings and 
a noble collection of prints. Mr. Fer- 
dinand J. Dreer, among his antiquarian 
treasures, has enormous numbers of por- 
trait engravings. Messrs. Clay, Clarke 
and others have a strong fazé/e for Eng- 
lish water-colors, which they amass in 
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numbers and with discriminating taste. 
I must not omit the imperial collection 
of engravings brought together by Mr. 
John S. Philips, a man of science and a 
virtuoso. His grand folios nuraber 
forty thousand prints, many of ex- 
tremest rarity: the Gray collection at 
Harvard, made famous by the circum- 
stance of having a very well-written 
catalogue, is but a small episode to the 
vast contribution which Mr. Philips’s 
collection makes toward the history of 
calcography. 

The luxurious position taken by Phila- 
delphia as the chief manufacturer in a 
magnificent continent she expresses by 
her treasures of art. It is not in splen- 
did private hétels, with fagades covered 
with nymphs and garlands, that our 
regal capitalists satisfy their pride. The 
glory is hidden within, in the sumptuous 
galleries of art which I have touched 
here and there with my descriptions. 
The hopeful feature about all these col- 
lections is, that their quality is always 
advancing, never retrograding. Many 
an aristocratic cabinet-gallery in Europe, 
proud only a few years back of its Os- 
tades, Vandycks and Luinis, has been 
madly exchanged and scattered in the 
popular scramble for works by Greuze 
and Watteau, the flimsy idols of the 
hour. But the Philadelphia galleries, 
starting from an intelligible and perfect- 
ly respectable basis of good modern art, 
improve in quality year by year, and 
rapidly develop in their owners that in- 
telligence which will presently be satisfied 
only by pictures reaching back along the 
history of painting. E. S. 
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I ORD DERBY, at the close of the 
~— last session, made a motion for a 
parliamentary return of the owners of 
land in England. For some time fre- 
quent reference had been made to the 
small number of persons possessing real 
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estate, and exception had been taken to 
the figures offered on this point. Lord 
Derby, who had especially alluded to 
this subject in a speech at Liverpool, 
therefore thought it expedient that the 
country should know the truth. Very 
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large properties were held in England 
under the Saxons, as may be easily seen 
by a reference to the list of landholders 
at the time of the Norman Conquest. 
Later, the immense grants made by 
William the Conqueror to his barons 
encouraged large tenures. Moreover, 
small landowners frequently found their 
position absolutely untenable in those 
lawless times. A small proprietor, with 
his acres placed between the broad do- 
mains of two big barons, was likely to 
have such a time of it as to make him 
only too thankful to be rid of his real 
estate. All this tended greatly to in- 
duce men to leave property in such pro- 
portions as made it its own protection. 

A state of things analogous to this 
continued to a much later date. The 
squire or Sir John was, up to the reign 
of Anne even, a perfect potentate in his 
country-side, dispensing magisterial and 
other authority in a highly despotic man- 
ner. His subjects’ best chance of pro- 
tection lay in the determination of their 
lord that they should not suffer harm 
from another grandee. 

In Ireland this state of things con- 
tinued in remote parts deep into the 
reign of George III., and is forcibly al- 
luded to by Arthur Young in his mem- 
orable tour in that country. The only 
hope of a Mayo or Galway peasant ob- 
taining reparation for ill-treatment from 
a social superior lay in an appeal to his 


landlord ; for if 2 magistrate had granted- 


a summons against what Arthur Young 
terms “a gentleman, or rather a creature 
which chooses to call itself a gentle- 


man,” it would simply have been re- | 


garded as an invitation to a duel. In 
England, with the advent of the House 
of Hanover, improvements in roads, 
increase in commercial wealth and a 
growing sense of the importance of 
agriculture caused land within reach 
of large towns to rise rapidly in value. 
This naturally tempted owners in many 
instances to sell, and large properties 
within thirty miles of the metropolis 
began gradually to break up, until to- 
day there is, with the exception of the 
Crown estate, scarcely one left which 


would in Devonshire, Herefordshire or | 
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any other outlying county be reckoned 
large. For example, although few coun- 
ties in England contain so many wealthy 
persons as Kent, there is not a proprietor 
in that county who derives exclusively 
from land within its boundaries an 
income of more than eight thousand 
pounds a year, whilst in Hertfordshire, 
another of what are called the “home 
counties,” the lord-lieutenant, who re- 
sides at Bacon’s ancient seat of Gor- 
hambury, said last year at a_ public 
meeting that the number of proprietors 
had largely increased since the last cen- 
tury, and gave figures in proof of his 
statement. 

On the other hand, it is more than 
probable that the returns will show in 
outlying parts of the country that the 
property-owners are fewer than they 
were. “Unto him who hath shall be 
given” appears to be the text which a 
very large number of wealthy English- 
men take for their wills. There is an ex- 
traordinary tendency to bequeath estates 
to those who have them. Moreover, of 
late years the entire extinction of fam- 
ilies has often placed enormous proper- 
ties in the hands of one person. Miss 
Bronté says in one of her novels t::at the 
fickleness of Fortune sometimes takes 
the turn of repeated strokes of luck in 
the same quarter. This would certainly 
seem to have been the trick which she 
has played the dukedom of Buccleuch. 

In the time of Charles II. the young 
countess of Buccleuch was the greatest 
heiress of her day. She was accordingly 
married to Charles II.’s favorite son by 
Lucy Walters, who became afterward 
so well known as duke of Monmouth. 
The son of Monmouth and the countess 
of Buccleuch succeeded his mother, who 
had been created duchess, as duke. His 
descendant married a daughter of the 
duke of Queensberry, and this marriage 
eventually brought that dukedom and an 
immense estate into the family when the 
last duke of Queensberry died childless. 
Another duke of Buccleuch married the 
daughter and heiress of the last duke of 
Montagu. All that nobleman's proper- 
ty thus passed to his son-in-law, and 
was settled on his second son, but on his 
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dying without a son it reverted to his 
male heir, the duke of Buccleuch. The 
present duke has thus become the chief 
landed proprietor in the United King- 
dom. He has, besides his town-house, 
nine seats—four in England, which came 
to him from the duke of Montagu, and 
five in Scotland, of which one, Drum- 
lanrig,” a princely place, came from the 
duke of Queensberry, whilst the rest are 
Buccleuch property. 

Within the last twelve years the same 
thing has occurred in the case of the 
dukes of Devonshire and Northumber- 
land. The earldom of Burlington was 
conferred on a younger branch of the 
Cavendish family, but the late duke of 
Devonshire dying childless and brother- 
less, his cousin Lord Burlington became 
duke, so that the immense estates of the 
two titles were merged. Precisely the 
same thing happened in the case of the 
earl of Beverley, who succeeded, on the 
death of his cousin, to the dukedom of 
Northumberland, and the present peer 
having married an heiress, a still further 
agglomeration of property results. 

The late Viscountess Palmerston was 
the last of her race. Both her brothers, 
successively Viscounts Melbourne, died 
childless, Consequently, their vast prop- 


* Drumlanrig, an immense pile, standing on rising 
ground about seventeen miles north-west of Dumfries, 
occupied ten years in building, and was finished in 
1689. It was erected by the first duke of Queens- 
berry. He expended upon it enormous sums, but, 
being taken ill on the very first night he slept there 
after its completion, was so annoyed at finding him- 
self remote from all medical advice that he abandoned 
it in disgust. In 1745, Drumlanrig was, during the 
rebellion, occupied by the Highlanders, and a por- 
trait of William III. in the gallery is pierced with 
their bayonets. In 1777, Drumlanrig became the 
property of the last duke of Queensberry, notorious 
as “Old Q.,” the greatest roué and reprobate of his 
day. He it was who adopted the fashion of milk- 
baths, and many people in London gave up drinking 
that nutritious fluid when it became noised about that 
what the duke had laved his nasty old limbs in was 
subsequently sold. During his time Drumlanrig was 
not only neglected, but terribly devastated, more 
especially by his cutting down much of the splendid 
timber. In 1827 the present duke of Buccleuch came 
of age and entered into possession of the property. 
It is now, like everything that belongs to him, in 
splendid order: the young timber has grown up, 
splendid avenues have been cut in all directions, and 
there are no less than eighty miles of grass drives, in 
the woods, parks and plantations, kept in order for 
carriages. ‘The duke annually entertains there in the 
most princely style. 
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erty centres in her grandson, Earl Cow- 
per, whose mother, being brotherless, 
left him the biggest house in the country 
and a commensurate revenue: there are 
many similar cases. 

Besides this, railways have had an 
immense influence in the matter: they 
have made the rural districts much less 
agreeable to live in, by enabling people 
so easily and cheaply to leave home 
that thousands who never thought of 
visiting London more than ten times in 
their lives, now take a house for the sea- 
son and come to the country to econo- 
mize. This has induced those who can 
only afford one residence to choose a 
town-life, and numbers of persons with 
limited means have sold their few hun- 
dred acres and repaired to the metropo- 
lis, whereby they have in many cases 
considerably improved their circum- 
stances. There are almost always 
wealthy persons in an English neigh- 
borhood able and willing to add house 
to house and field to field, and to give 
handsome prices; and small people find 
their income much improved by putting 
into railway debentures or the Indian 
loan, at four to five per cent., money 
from which, whilst invested in land, they 
only derived from two and a half to three 
per cent. In this way the commercial 
magnates are gradually becoming the 
large landowners of the country. The 
sons of the merchant millionaires of 
George III.’s time are the first squires 
of to-day. Lord Overstone,+ formerly 
Jones Lloyd, the London and Manches- 
ter banker, drives eighteen miles, from 
Northampton to Fotheringay Castle—the 
scene of Mary Queen of Scots’ last hours, 
which now belongs to him—through his 
own domains. ‘The Rothschilds reign 
‘at Gunnersbury and Mentmore, and are 
powers in Bucks and Herts. 


+ Lord Overstone is reputed the wealthiest man, so 
far as an immediate command of money goes, in 
England. He is commonly reported to live on the 
interest of his interest, and does not enjoy a reputa- 
tion for open-handedness, His only child is married, 
but childless ; and what will be the eventual destina- 
tion of a property estimated at seventy million dol- 
lars is a subject of frequent conjecture. Lord Over. - 
stone has one expensive hobby—fine china. His 
beautiful mansion on Carlton House Terrace is filled 
with the choicest specimens of ceramic art. 
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In the beautiful park where once was 
the home of the Guises, Sir Francis 
Goldsmid, another child of Israel, has 
reared a palace. The three sons of Mr. 
Brassey, the contractor, are all country 
gentlemen, already with great estates, 
the youngest having lately purchased 
the ancestral property of the Talbots, 
earls of Shrewsbury, which, with his 
little fortune of eighteen millions of dol- 
lars, he will probably add to on all 
sides. 

The s¢sults of Lord Derby's motion 
will no doubt excite interest and pro- 
voke discussion. We shail, however, 
be surprised if it leads to much change. 
The English have found agriculture on 
a large scale pay, and they see that in 
France on a small scale it has not done 
so. Where there is so little land, it be- 
comes very essential that the most should 
be made of it, and undoubtedly great 
proprietors have been the pioneers of 
improvement, where small ones could 
not possibly—even had they possessed 
the requisite will and intelligence—have 
been so. And experience is rather 


against their possessing these qualities. 


When, in 1776, Mr. Coke succeeded 
to the great estate of the Leicester fam- 
ily at Holkham in Norfolk, he found one 
part of it a blowing sand, another a 
sharp flinty gravel, and no part of the 
soil was superior. On these strata, aid- 
ed by skill, capital and enterprise, there 
now exists one of the most fertile estates 
in England. When an eminent agri- 
culturist visited Holkham in 1816, he 
was astonished at the exuberance of the 
crops, the richness of the soil and its 
freedom from weeds. Yet so sterile had 
this portion of the estate been consider- 
ed that a large tract had been let, tithe 


free, at three shillings an acre, and Mr. | 


Coke offered another lease of twenty- 
one years at five shillings an acre, but 
the tenant had not courage to take it. 
Yet Mr. Coke made it yield double the 
average crop of the best land in the 
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county, and nearly treble that of many 
counties. 

When the father of Turner of Barton, 
a breeder of cattle and sheep famous on 
both sides of the Atlantic, began to drill 
turnips, a well-to-do neighbor said to his 
son, “I suppose your father will be sow- 
ing pepper out of a cruet next.” Sir 
Robert Peel presented a farmers’ club 
in 1835 with two iron ploughs of the best 
construction. On his next visit the old 
ploughs were again at work. “We tried 
the iron, Sir Robert,” said a member of 
this enlightened society, “but we all be 
of one mind, that they made the weeds 
grow.” 

It has only been by patience, perse- 
verance and the expenditure of enor- 
mous sums that the present high state 
of agriculture in Great Britain has been 
attained, and in many instances the 
fruits of the enterprise were not reaped 
until long years after the seed was sown. 

There is a district in the north of 
England which at the commencement 
of the century was almost entirely own- 
ed by. yeomen holding from two hun- 
dred to six hundred acres, who were 
called ‘‘statesmen.”” But by degrees this 
class —a very valuable one — has died 
out, having, like larger owners, found 
it answer better to sell their land for a 
high price and put their money into a 
more profitable investment. In one in- 
stance the son of a Cumberland “states- 
man,” who has made an immense for- 
tune in China, as his brothers have also, 
retains his ancient heritage, but has 
added extensively to it, and now owns 
a great estate surrounding the little pat- 
rimony which had belonged to his fore- 
fathers for centuries. In some of the 
outlying counties, notably in the moor- 
land parts of Devonshire, a good many 
of the “statesmen ” still exist, and their 
venerable gabled mansions, oak-panel- 
ed parlors and snug homesteads are 
very pleasant features in the rural life 
of England. REGINALD WYNFORD. 
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FRANZ LISZT. 


MONG the many artists who have 
taken the fashionable world by 
storm during the last fifty years, there 
is one who, by virtue of his free use of 
“poetical license,’ stands quite apart 
in picturesque isolation. We speak of 
the pianist and composer, Franz Liszt. 
Chance having afforded us many oppor- 
tunities of admiring and appreciating 
this erratic genius in the latter half of his 
brilliant and motley career, he has neces- 
sarily taken a prominent place in our 
Walhalla reminiscences of foreign travel. 
We met in Rome just as the great artist’s 
life was emerging from a cloud of scan- 
dal that hardly endangered his popular- 
ity, though it saddened his truest friends, 
into a more healthy and no less interest- 
ing phase, that of a religious and sincere 
conversion. 


A Hungarian by birth, a fierce and 


ardent patriot, who, revolutionary as 
might be his theories, nevertheless was 
always certain of a triumphant em/rée at 
the imperial court of Vienna, Liszt seem- 
ed made for the storm and the battle. 
To hear him play the Hungarian nation- 
al hymn—which, like all true national 
hymns, is a wild, melancholy, grand 
kind of peean—was to feel like a Kossuth 
yourself, and find your well-bred indif- 
ference kindling into strange, weird fer- 
vor. Indeed, everything about this man 
seemed weird. 
youth we can only surmise, but with his 
iron-gray hair and strongly - marked, 
rugged features, all scarred and furrow- 
ed with lines telling of passion and of 
power, he seemed to have lost none of 
youth's ardor or restlessness. His biog+ 
raphy is now common property ; his life 
in Vienna and in Paris is well remem- 
bered through his artistic triumphs and 
his havoc among women’s hearts; re- 
ligion had never been much to him; his 
art, and the fame it brought him, were 
enough for his ambition ; his pupils idol- 
ized him and society petted him. As 


What he was in his! 





years went by his fame only grew great- 
er, and when we met him in Rome, 
although he was no longer a young man 
and had lived almost twice as long as 
the “divine Mendelssohn,” the archangel 
of music in our century, still his charm 
was sovereign enough to have won, and 
his will strong enough to have just 
broken with, a noble Polish lady whom 
marriage utterly divided from him, and 
whose folly was dangerously patent to 
all the world. This was the last of his 
social successes, and he voluntarily took 
up a new line of conduct. His prestige 
was enough to carry him through ev- 
erything, and the exclusive little world 
of real Roman society opened its arms 
to receive and flatter him. Like most 
great artists, he was eccentric and ex- 
tremely sensitive, very often refusing 
to play merely because he was asked, 
very difficult of approach and capricious 
about trifles. He had a royal right to 
be so—at least so had the adoring world 
of Paris and Vienna tacitly declared 
when it made him its spoilt child, its 
drawing-room monarch. 

Monsignor Nardi, a Roman prelate 
fond of that rare, anomalous display 
of secular and ecclesiastical patronage 
which is, or was, one of the most inter- 
esting wonders of modern Rome, asked 
Liszt to one of his parties. Many for- 
eigners were present, chiefly English and 
Polish visitors to the Eternal City, which 
in 1862 was a much quieter and pleas- 
anter resort than it is now. Monsignor 
Nardi’s apartments were on the third 
floor of an old palazzo, and it was pic- 
turesque to watch the arrival of his guests 
under the broad archway on one side of 
which were the interminable stairs, so 
broad and cold-looking, yet so gentle of 
ascent that one might almost have rid- 
den up them on mule-back. Above all 
was it interesting to note the traditional 
state in which the cardinals were escort- 
ed down those stairs, with two lackeys 
in curiously-embroidered liveries bearing 
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weary, guttering torches in front of them, 
in token of their royal rank as “ princes 
of the Church’”—a token which belongs 
of right only to one other class, the 
scions of reigning houses. 

Liszt stood there among the distin- 
guished crowd, with more eyes eagerly 
bent on him than on the cardinals, on 
the fair English matrons, or on the 
youths to whom the good-natured host 
successively applied the epithet of ‘col- 
umns of the Church” in England, Po- 
land, Germany, as the case might be. 
His slight figure, almost bony, his long 
gray hair falling straight and wiry, like 
an Indian's, to his shoulders, his restless 
eyes and rough-hewn, powerful features, 
made him look more conspicuous than 
any of his companions, though with 
names of European renown or pedigrees 
as old as the Flood. 

Presently, after a little aimless wan- 
dering through the three saloons, a stir 
was visible among the guests, and the 
great artist made his way to the piano- 
forte. He sat down and played without 
book or sheet before him, and whether 
it was an improvisation or a composition 


of long standing we could not tell. It 
never occurred to us to think of what 
it was, nor to ask questions about it. 
There is no describing the music, and 
the effect it wrought was almost as in- 


describable. He seemed transfigured as 
he sat there. His hair fell uneasily in 
masses about his forehead and eyes as 
he played, and he shook his head so 
violently that he reminded one of a 
captive lion. He was trying to make 
his fingers express more than they could, 
and the abortive effort, so beautiful to 
the listener, seemed to make 42m only 
more impatient. At last he got up as 
suddenly as he had sat down, and left 
the instrument vibrating. More hearts 
than one vibrated with it, and though 
the buzz of admiring approval burst 
forth as he rose, there were some among 
his hearers who could only be silent. 
After this we saw the great pianist 
many times, but we shall only speak of 
two occasions. One evening he was at 
a very small party in the tiny apartments 
of one of the sweetest women and most 
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accomplished amateurs it has ever been 
our good fortune to meet—the princess 
Alexandre Czartoryska. There were 
two pianofortes in the room, and the 
guests were very few. The hostess’s 
graceful figure made a picture among 
the hundred rarities of the tiny boudoir 
and against the heavy folds of artistic 
drapery which stood for what we only 
know in its native uncultivation—“ up- 
holstery ’’—and Liszt was a fitting pen- 
dant to his Polish frievd and patroness. 
They played together, each on a sepa- 
rate instrument, marvelous duets which 
made one feel that the pianoforte had 
been a thing unknown until 47s won- 
derful genius revealed its power, or, 
perhaps more truly, forced it to speak 
a language foreign to itself, like those 
mesmerizers who in a trance give forth 
sounds whose meaning in their waking 
hours they could hardly translate. After 
these duets Liszt played again, this time » 
alone. The wild tossings of head and 
hair seemed somehow a part of himself: 
like some musical Samson he sat there 
in his strength and his unrivaled power, 
working himself up unconsciously to 
that state of exaltation which sat so well 
upon him. Then, after a pause, he | 
struck a long, sonorous chord, and rush- 
ed into his patriotic national hymn. We 
are afraid to say too much, for language 
exhausts itself so soon, and one falls so 
easily dver the other edge of enthusiasm 
—zi. é., into platitudes. 

The next time we heard the pianist 
Liszt was in a very different place, near 
and yet far from those scenes of social 
triumph. It was in a half-ruined and 
almost deserted monastery on Monte 
Mario, just outside the gates of Rome, 
where the road winds up a steep hill 
dotted with fragrant acacias, and crown- 
ed at the top by a few of those wonder- 
ful statuesque stone-pines that almost 
rival the palm in grace, and yet keep 
something of that more calm and spir- 
itual suggestiveness that belongs more 
especially to northern scenery. This 
deserted monastery was once a country- 
house of the Dominicans, who, we be- 
lieve, left it on account of the malaria. 
They did not, however, like to leave the 
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old sanctuary uncared for, and there 
were always two old brethren—one a 
priest —to look after the chapel and 
minister to the scattered population 


among the farms of the Roman Cam- | 
Here Liszt had taken up his/ 


pagna. 
abode, renting two bare, white-walled | 
rooms, for the summer of 1862, where’ 
he really looked far more at home than. 
among the splendors of the prelate’s re- 
ception-room or the feminine elegancies 
of the princess’s boudoir. He seemed 
happier too, more cheerful and light- 
hearted. He said he meant to be a her- 
mit this summer, and the good Domin- 
ican lay-brother attended to all his crea- 
ture comforts, while he could solace 
himself by hearing the daily mass said 
in the early morning in the little chapel, 
into which he could step at any moment. 
His pianoforte stood in one corner of his 
little cell, his writing-table was piled with 
books and music, and besides these 
there was nothing of interest in the room. 
The window looked out upon one of the 
most glorious views in the world—the 
hazy Campagna bounded by the purple 
Alban hills, and Soracte cutting a clear 


profile on the vivid sky, while Rome lay 
at the foot of the Monte Mario in all its 
ruined and saddened beauty, another 
Jerusalem, but not without a living tem- 


ple. Here Liszt seemed quite another 
being: his art possessed him more pal- 
pably and more undividedly, “for art 
and the unreal cannot agree, and social 
triumphs always have more or less of 
the unreal and the unsatisfactory about 
them. He talked gayly, and suddenly 
started up, volunteering to play for us— 
a thing, many of his best friends said, 
they had not known him do for years. 
It was all his own, yet, though peculiar, 
the sound did not resemble the sobbing 
music, the weird chords, his fingers had 
drawn forth from the keys as he played 
among conventional people in conven- 
tional evening-gatherings. ‘There was a 
freshness, a springiness, in to-day’s per- 
formance which suited the place and 
hour; and that visit to the hermit-artist 
was indeed a fitting leave-taking for us 
who were so entranced with his pure, 
strong genius. Later on, when the world 
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was electrified by the news that Franz 
Liszt had received the ecclesiastical ton- 
sure, and henceforth was to be called 
the até, and to devote his splendid 
powers to the one object worthy of art, 
we felt how fitting that novitiate of ab- 
solute rest and peace in the Dominican 
cell of Monte Mario had been. Still, 
the artist had not forgotten to initiate us 
into one of the secrets of his simple re- 
treat. The Dominicans of some remote 
mountain-convent had kindly sent him 
a present of some wonderful gueur— 
one of those impossible beverages asso- 
ciated in one’s mind with Hebe’s golden 
cups of flowing nectar, rather than with 
any commonplace drink. Liszt insisted 
upon our tasting this: green Chartreuse 
was nothing to it, and we scarcely did 
more than taste. 

And this was the last time we saw 
him, this king-artist, this pioneer of the 
“music of the future,” this evangelist 
whose gospel is written in his oratorio 
of Christ. It was a great privilege, and 
perhaps he of all living artists we have 
come across is the only one who could 
not disappoint one’s ideal of him. 

He became a favorite of Pope Pius IX., 
and often played to him at his villa at 
Castel Gandolfo on the classic lake of 
Nemi, though we fear the instrument 
was not always worthy of the performer. 
Always a great artist, he has passed 
through many phases less enduring— 
patriot, spendthrift, atheist, convert, al- 
most saint. Only one more change 
awaits him now—the change that will 
best harmonize with his art, and make 
his name more widely known in a wider 
realm yet than that where his fame has 
made a halo around his presence for 
wellnigh half a century. 

Lapy BLANCHE Murpny. 


THE SYMPATHETIC TRAVELER. 

I HAVE been in England but a few 
months, and I was never in Yarmouth 
until the other day. It is therefore al- 
most unnecessary to state—and yet it 
had better be stated, to make clearer the 
rest of whatever may be clear in my 
story—that not one of the thirty-odd 
thousand people in Yarmouth is known 
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tome or I tohim. On the first morning 
of my arrival there, after securing lodg- 
ings, I went forth to purchase some 
groceries, since in England it is not out 
of the way for the unpresuming traveler 
to be his own commissary, purchasing 
his own stores, and dealing out his own 
rations to his landlady, who sends them 
to his room cooked and equipped for 
eating. So I went into Mr. Mabson’s, 
the grocer's, an oldish man in spectacles 
and white apron; and while he was 
doing up the package of tea I had 
bought he remarked, with a tinge of 
severity in his voice, “Quite a stylish 
wedding that, this morning ;’’ and I re- 
plied “Yes, it was,” for although I had 
been in Yarmouth but half an hour, and 
of course could know no one there liable 
to be married, still I thought it would 
save time, trouble and tedious explana- 
tion to imply a general knowledge of 
the affair. ‘Seven carriages,” continued 
Mr. Mabson, with an intonation of voice 
which verged on a sneer; and I replied, 
“Indeed!” giving the word the upward 
inflection as I had been taught at school 
to indicate surprise, although I didn’t 
just then, owing to the paucity of Mr. 
Mabson’s explanations, see the con- 
nection between the seven carriages and 
the wedding, and it was to me a matter 
of indifference had there been seven 
hundred. Further, Mr. Mabson remark- 
ed: “They'll do well to keep things up 
in that style all their lives.” Now it 
commeneed getting lighter; now I was 
able to see where the shoe pinched ; now 
I perceived that some of Mr. Mabson’s 
Yarmouth neighbors had been entering 
the matrimonial vestibule with a degree 
of grandeur which had trodden on his 
envious corns—that he was sitting in the 
green gloom of jealousy over it, that he 
wanted a gloomy and envious sympa- 
—thizer, and that I had entered at the op- 
portune moment. So, collecting myself, 
and concentrating all my availabie 
spleen and envy, I switched my train 
of thought on to Mr. Mabson’s track, 
and we proceeded to pitch into this ex- 
travagant Yarmouth bride and groom, 
whoever they were. We followed them 
through their married life, took away 
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their seven carriages, put them in an 
omnibus, and on the outside at that, 
stripped them of their bridal finery, and 
sent it and the wedding-ring and pres- 
ents and bundles of clothes, gradually 
decreasing in quantity and quality, to the 
pawnbroker’s. Then we snatched their 
elegant cottage from over their heads, 
left them without a servant, placed them 
in a ‘two-story back,” with the bride 
hauling water up two flights of stairs, 
and the groom, when not intoxicated, 
looking in vain for some copying or 
other light work. Finally, we hoisted 
them into a wretched garret, then lower- 
ed them into a damp cellar, then gave 
them a course of out-door, houseless, 
homeless street treatment, and finally 
concluded with the almshouse, a bloody 
razor, a few grains of strychnine anda 
burial in potters’ field. After this Mr, 
Mabson and myself felt lighter and bet- 
ter, and separated for ever, congratu- 
lating ourselves on our respective con- 
versational powers. There is nothing so 
effectual for breaking up the lonesome- 
ness of travel among strangers as getting 
quickly into sympathy with them, and 
so alleviating the woes of people you 
never saw before by censuring the follies 
of those you never saw at all. 
PRENTICE MULFORD. 


A SWISS BARON. 

IT was a pleasant afternoon in Sep- 
tember, and we were in Brieg, in canton 
Valais, on the Simplon route for Italy. 
It was our stopping-place for the night, 
and at five o'clock it looked as if there 
was a long evening to be endured. To 
be sure, there were plenty of Americans 
in the place, and they were crowding in 
by all sorts of conveyances, but it did 
not seem worth coming so far from home 
to look them up; so I cast a last look at 
Murray and one glance at Baedeker, 
and off I started for the one sight pre- 
sented: “Brieg, a small town at the 
mouth of the Saltine (1076 inhabitants), 
with a modern chateau, the four towers 
of which are surmounted by metal cu- 
polas.” I saw the towers out of the 
window, and I looked at the guide-books 
again, but there was nothing set down 
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to do, except the Sparrenhorn, a stiff 
walk of six hours, and it was fast getting 
to be night and we were to leave at six 
in the morning; so I threw over the 
mountain and took up the four towers 
surmounted by metal cupolas. A very 
short walk brought us to first one and 
then another great house, all with the 
same heraldic emblems over the doors, 
but one was the post-station, and an- 
other a hotel, and at last we came to the 
chateau. It looked for all the world like 
one of the great Belgian hétels-de-ville, 
and I took it for granted that that was 
its present use; so I applied to a fine- 
looking man at the foot of the steps for 
leave to enter, which he granted rather 
carelessly; and, supposing ! had the 
permission of the officer in charge, in I 
walked, and found myself in an almost 
interminable vaulted corridor. There I 
spoke to a housewifely-locking woman, 
repeating my request to see the public 
rooms. She stared, said she must ask 
her master the baron, and returned with 
my friend of the front. He at once in- 
vited us to follow him, and took us up a 


great flight of stone steps to another 
great hall and into a great saloon, with 
antique cabinets, hammered iron chan- 
deliers, hangings, and family portraits 
enough to supply a whole town of Amer- 


ican antiquarians. I expressed my sur- 
prise and explained my misapprehension, 
and our host said very simply that he 
was the owner, Stockalper by name, 
and was very ready to show us all the 
house not in immediate use. He took 
us from one room to another of a great 
suite overlooking a fine garden, and 
then to a curious chapel with wonderful 
silver reliefs for altar-pieces and a fine 
set of rare carved silver altar articles. 
He told us the story of the special priv- 
ilege granted by a pope of two hundred 
years ago to one of his ancestors, to 
have a private chapel in the house, point- 
ed out on the wall the marble slab con- 
taining the bull in letters‘of gold, and 
said that although he was only required 
to adinit the public twice a year, he 
always opened it for any who chose to 
come, and it was generally filled to its 
small capacity. 
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Then he took us by a great staircase 
in a tower to the courtyard. On the way 
we met a venerable priest, his uncle and 
house-chaplain, who welcomed us heart- 
ily. The courtyard was a great square 
one, surrounded on three sides by a 
stone open colonnade of three stories, a 
huge campanile on the fourth side, 
closing the house side; but two sides 
had been filled in with stones, to protect 
the open arches from earthquakes, a 
common enemy of this Rhone valley, 
and relieved from mere monotony only 
by the three huge towers of unequal 
heights, but all surmounted by metal 
cupolas. Then he led us through great 
iron gates, where the crest and arms 
were again hammered out in sharp, 
clean-cut lines, into the terraced garden, 
full of fine fruit trees and long arched 
walks, covered with luxurious grape- 
vines. Here our host completed the 
story of his family, which he had begun 
with the portrait-gallery ; and this is it 
in brief: In the early part of the sixteenth 
century the German emperor both en- 
nobled and enriched one of his best 
soldiers, a Swiss, who was the ancestor 
and founder of all the greatness of the 
Stockalpers. The tradition was, that he 
had been found on one of the “alps” 
near Brieg, brought into the town, cared 
for and educated, named “Stockalper”’ 
from the place where he was found, and 
made a soldier. He had grown to bea 
count of the empire, and, mindful of his 
old home, he built this great house at 
Brieg, and was the founder of a family 
that long held chief sway both in the 
town and in the canton. Four descend- 
ants were its chief officers, and they and 
their descendants were also employed in 
foreign service. One great house of the 
town belonged to the branch that served 
in Naples, where a Stockalper command- 
ed the army of the last of the Bourbons ; 
another belonged to those who served 
in Austria ; and the great house to those 
who were in the service of the pope. In 
that service our host, like his father and 
grandfather, served to the last, but as 
one after the other of the foreign coun- 
tries were obliged by the Swiss govern- 
ment to release their mercenaries, all 
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had returned home, and our host was 
relieved by the entrance of the “ Pied- 
montese,”’ as he called them, into Rome. 
Then at six-and-thirty, after spending 
half his life in Rome, he came back with 
his Roman wife and babies to renew his 
old Swiss home, to restore his ancestral 
house, to resume his civic life, and to 
accustom himself to the changed condi- 
tion of affairs. With him the title and the 
rights and privileges that belonged to it, 
and to him as head of the family, all 
expired, and he was very ready to hasten 
the dissolution. 

The fortunes of the family were re- 
duced, he said, to very little more than 
enough to support him, and he was very 
glad not to be called “baron,” and to 
know that his son and daughter would 
share equally their little patrimony. As 
to his duties to his state, strong Catholic 
and strong Ultramontane as he was, he 
served as a soldier in Switzerland, and 
was glad to have that instead of civil 
service laid upon him. With all his 
neighbors, even the simplest families of 
the place, he was on friendly, kindly 
terms: they had their musical clubs and 
their balls in their long winters, and he 
was glad to throw open his great rooms 
for their use and for the meetings of all 
the local charities of which he was a 
member—rather by right of what his 
ancestors had done than by any con- 
tribution he could make. His family 
had built the church: we went to see 
it, and I noticed the reserved benc’:<s, 
marked by the ancestral shield, in ‘ont 
of that of the local authorities; but as 
they were mostly Stockalpers too, there 
could not be much room for dissension 
as to precedence. His family had es- 
tablished the hospital, endowed the Ur- 
suline convent, brought there the theo- 
logical school, and the Jesuits, who had 
for years taught in it, were succeeded by 
other priests, who were just as zealous for 
the Church. But the last Baron Stock- 
alper had a very practical side to his 
character too. He was very anxious to 
have the railroad brought to Brieg, that 
his property might be improved for sale ; 
and although he was half expecting an 
offer from the government to buy it for 
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a cadet school—and it was quite large 
enough to furnish accommodation for all 
the in-door and out-door needs of a 
hundred scholars—he would much pre- 
fer having it taken up for a cotton or 
other manufactory ; and he would put it 
in at its assessed vaiue, and be glad to 
do his children and the town the lasting 
good of such an industry. The canton, 
and especially the valley of the Rhone, 
was a poor, a very poor country, anda 
productive factory would be better for 
both rich and poor than any charity. The 
Stockalpers had owned the iron-mines 
which once made part of the wealth of 
the canton—the great gates and all the 
iron-work of the house were made from 
their product, and when blacksmiths 
could get hold of any of the iron they 
were glad to use it—but the mines had 
gone out of their hands long ago, and 
now they were idle—said to be worked 
out, although he still hoped, for the sake 
of the canton, that it would be found 
that that was only a story of the French 
agent in charge. 

And then in the evening my host of 
the afternoon came to my hotel—once 
it had been an ancestral dower-house— 
and became my guest to the extent of a 
cigar and a bottle of wine. We talked 
over his Roman life and my American 
life, and he said he wished he had begun 
in America when he had begun in Rome. 
Then the hotel-keeper came—I think he 
had been the steward of the estates once 
—and said the town was full of belated 
travelers, mostly Americans, on their 
way south from Switzerland, and that a 
party of half a dozen ladies had come 
in for whom he could find no quarters, 
unless the baron would give them that 
unused suite which I had seen in the 
afternoon. He laughed and acquiesced, 
and the hotel-keeper, saying something, 
by way of excuse, of the old tower built 
by the Stockalpers as a refuge befure the 
Simplon had ceased to be a mountain- 
pass, at once sent his servants and his 
guests over, and the last of the barons 
of that ilk followed to help them to com- 
fortable quarters; and that was the last 
I saw of a man who might furnish ma- 
terial for the next novel in Lipfincott's, 
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and who was charming because he was 
natural and simple, and seemed quite 
unconscious that I was photographing 
him for the next number of a Philadel- 
phia magazine. 

The next day we stopped for lunch at 
Simplon, the little village that gives.a 
name to the great pass ; and stopping as 
‘usual at the church to see its quaint bits 
of antiquity, I met and talked to the pa- 
rish priest, and while we were discussing 
my acquaintance of yesterday we were 
joined by a third man, who rather turn- 
ed up his nose at my notion that the 
Stockalpers were respectable by reason 
of their antiquity. Running off to his 
house, he came back with a dingy sheet 
of foolscap containing a family tree of 
his ancestry, the Eschers, beginning: in 
the early part of the thirteenth century 
and ending in the sixteenth—just when 
the Stockalpers began; and the reason 
for its early ending was anodd one. At 
that time part of the family became 
Protestants—they are now represented 
by the Eschers of Zurich, one of whom 
was ennobled by being made Escher 
von der Linth, for his great services in 
‘saving the country watered by that river 
from being annually ruined by floods 
—and the Catholic branch, emigrating 
to the canton Valais, had abandoned 
their ancestral homes and honors. He 
too was the last of the family, for he 
was childless, but rich as the riches of 
his barren mountain-country count. 

J. P. R. 


ANECDOTES OF CHIEF-JUSTICE MAR- 


JUDGE MaRSHALL’s simplicity of cha- 
racter and absent-mindedness have been 
the theme of a number of anecdotes. 
The one best known is about his puzzle 
over the buggy and the sapling. Turn- 
ing aside one day to avoid one of those 
awful mudholes which abound in Vir- 
ginia country-roads, the axle of his buggy 
encountered a stout sapling. The sap- 
ling was between the hub of the wheel 
and the body of the buggy. Too big to 
bend down and too supple to break, this 
sapling seemed to the judge to be whol- 
ly unconquerable. What to do he knew 
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not. He got down out of the buggy the 
better to apply his great intellect to the 
knotty subject and to study it thorough- 
ly up. While pondering vainly, a negro 
man came along. 

“Uncle,” said the chief-justice, “] 
wish you would tell me about this sap- 
ling. I can’t get oyer it, and I can’t get 
around it, and I don't want to stay here 
all day and miss court. What do you 
think I had better do ?” 

The negro could not repress a broad 
but silent grin. “Why, ole marster,” 
said he, “I ‘spec’ de bes’ thing you kin 
do is to back yo’ buggy twill you git 
clar uv de saplin’, den turn de hade 
(head) uv yo’ hoss, and den you kin 
‘void de saplin’ and go to cote slick as 
goose-grease.”” 

“Thank you—thank you kindly, uncle 
I should never have thought of that in 
the world. You are a man of superior 
mind. There’s half a dollar for you.” 
And the judge drove joyfully off. 

Another anecdote, illustrating the 
same simple-mindedness and easy good- 
nature, has, so far as I am aware, never 
been in print. It is this: When Judge 
Marshall lived in Richmond, his opposite 
neighbor was Colonel Pickett, father of 
the Confederate general George E. Pick- , 
ett, of Gettysburg fame. Colonel Pick- 
ett was a man of wealth, lived well, and 
was not content unless everything about 
his household bore the marks of good 
living. His horses were his pride, and 
were conspicuous everywhere for their 
splendid appearance, being as sleek, fat 
and high-spirited as abundant food and 
excellent grooming could make them. 
Judge Marshall’s horses, on the other 
hand, were notoriously lean and un- 
kempt. Everybody but the judge had 
long remarked this. At last it was 
brought to his notice, with the sugges- 
tion that his carriage-driver neglected 
the horses, sold much of their food and 
appropriated the money to his own use, 
a good deal of it going, no doubt, for 
liquor. 

The judge called him up without de- 
lay: “Dick, what is the reason Colonel 
Pickett’s horses are in such splendid 
condition, while mine are almost skele- 
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tons? I am afraid you neglect them, 
don't half curry them, and don't half 
feed them.” 

Dick, not expecting the attack, was 
fairly posed. He hemmed and hawed 
a while till he could gather his negro 
wits about him, and then said: “ Mars 
John, look at you—is you fat ?” 

“No,” said the judge — “decidedly 
not.” 

“Well, look at ole miss” (Mrs. Mar- 
shall)—“ is she fat ?”’ 
> “No.” 

“Den look at me—is I fat ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Den look at yo’ horses—is dey fat ?”’ 

“No.” 

“*Now den, you jes’ look at Kunnle 
Pickett. He fat, his ca’idge-driver fat, 
his horses fat, his dogs fat—all fat. De 
troof is, Mars John, fat run in de Pick- 
ett fam'ly, and it don’t run in our’n. 
Dat’s all.” 

“Well,” said the judge, after a little 
reflection, “there is a good deal in that. 
It never occurred to me before.”” He 


turned back into his study, and Dick 
was never troubled any more. 


A LONG PRAYER. 

ALECK T was the greatest wag 
and practical joker ever reared on the 
soil of old Hanover. His adventure 
with the drunken juror has gone the 
rounds of the press and produced a 
thousand hearty laughs, but the follow- 
ing joke has never been in print: 

When the Union Convention, which 
finally voted for secession, met in Rich- 
mond, Ewbank, the clerk, forgot to pro- 
vide for the regular morning prayer. 
Reminded: of this oversight, he applied 
to Aleck for assistance. Aleck, seeing 
the opening, hunted all over Richmond 
until he discovered an Ironside parson 
with whose praying powers he had long 
been familiar. Would he open the con- 
vention with prayer? Assuredly: he 
was overjoyed at the opportunity. 

Accordingly, he was early at his post 
the next morning, and began his sup- 
plication ove rotundo at the Throne of 
Grace. Aleck, becoming dry at the ex- 


piration of twenty minutes, stepped out 
Vor. X.—48 
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to refresh himself. Acquaintances drop- 
ping in one after another, he lingered at 
the bar for nearly an hour, when he re- 
turned to the convention. His plot had 
succeeded beyond his most sanguine ex- 
pectations, for Parson D was pray- 
ing most fervently for the Choctaw In- 
dians { , 

How long his petition continued is not 
stated, but it was no sooner ended than 
a member arose and said, ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that this convention do 
now adjourn.” It did adjourn, and 
Aleck’s praying parson was never more 
applied to. R. B. E. 


NOTES. 

THE famous author of Le Nain du 
Diable, La Cour de Louis XV., and a 
score of other well-known works, recent- 
ly died at Paris. The dowager-mar- 
chioness Poloir de Saint-Mars, known 
in the republic of letters as the Countess 
Dash, was a woman of society, who, 
having lost her fortune, resorted for a 
livelihood to novel-writing—a calling for 
which she had certain advantages in her 
wit, sprightly fancy, attractive literary 
style and personal experience of fash- 
ionable life. Her curious nom-de-plume 
was derived from Princess Koltzow’s 
favorite dog “ Dash,” who was jokingly 
appointed to be her literary godfather 
at a gathering in which the aspirant had 
demanded a christening for her intend- 
ed career in letters. ‘Countess Dash” 
went at once industriously to work, pro- 
ducing Le Feu de la Reine in 1839, fol- 
lowed at intervals of one or two years 
by Madame de la Sabliere, Les Bals 
Masqués, Un Proces Criminel, La Prin- 
cesse de Conti, Mikaél le Moldave, Les 
Degrés de I’ Echelle, Les Amours de 
Bussy-Rabutin, La Bien-aimée de Sacré- 
Caur, Les Parents Riches et Quatorze 
de Dames, L’ Abbé de Bourbon, La Prin- 
cesse Palatine, La Derniere Favorite, 
Mademoiselle Robespierre, La Belle aux 
Yeux ad Or, La Duchesse @ Epone, Les 
Livres de Paris, Les Galanteries de la 
Cour de Louis XV., Les Dernicres 
Amours de Madame Dubarry and Le 
Nain du Diable—all of which were 
written within fourteen years. She next 
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edited thirty-four volumes of popular 
romances. In late years her great suc- 
cess has been a series of satirical sketches 
of noted people of the day, published in 
the newspapers under the title of Por- 
traits Contemporains by “ Jacques Rey- 
naud.”’ In addition to these labors, the 
Countess Dash wrote many sketches of 
current customs and manners, besides a 
prolific journalistic correspondence al- 
ways graceful and witty. With none of 
the genius of De Sévigné, De Staél or 
Sand, Madame de Saint-Mars had a 
fertile fancy and a pleasing style. Like 
Dumas, she was much attracted to his- 
torical studies, and particularly to ro- 
mances based on court life in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries; and, 
like Dumas, her industry and fecundity 
seemed endless. 


M. JULES JANIN, in paying a warm 
tribute to the memory of the Countess 
Dash, speaks of the profound knowledge 
which her works evinced of the naughty 
but fascinating eighteenth century in 
France. She did not, he says, even 
neglect to dig up the following apologue, 
which the king (? Louis XV.) loved to 
repeat: A farmer sent a flock to pasture, 
and; as the gate was closed, dispensed 
with a shepherd. A thief, taking ad- 
vantage of this, came and stole a sheep. 
Next day he took another, on a third 
day two or three. The sheep thought 
that they really ought to warn their mas- 
ter, but, piqued at his indifference, they, 
to punish him, let their fellows go with- 
out uttering a sound. The thief went 
on until only a single lamb remained. 
When this animal saw that his turn was 
come, he became terrified and com- 
plained to his master. ‘We've played 
a foolish part,” he said, “but don’t be 
surprised: there were a great many of 
us.” Such was the policy of Louis XV. 
among the great lords of his kingdom. 


THE Paris Figaro lately sent ‘‘a spe- 
cial” to Berlin, and some of the com- 
ments of this gentleman—which should 
of course be taken cum magno grano— 
are highly entertaining, and must, we 
imagine, have tended as much to the 
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amusement of the Berlinese as the com- 
ments of M. Assolant on London did to 
that of the English some years ago. 

- Referring to their domestic habits, M. 
d’Aunay says: “The Berliriese, the 
greatest gluttons in the world, take some 
refreshment at eight, and a regular 
breakfast at ten; at one they dine, at 
four they have their first supper, and 
between nine and ten a second. But 
even all this amount of eating fails to 
satisfy their voracity, and there have 
consequently been established numbers 
of pastry-cooks, where they satisfy their 
cravings between-whiles.” 

The only institution in the Prussian 
capital on which this arch-critic deigns 
to bestow praise is the police service. 
This he admits is in all its departments 
admirably effective. ‘ You can positive- 
ly walk the streets in safety at all hours. 
And when it is remembered that the 
cabarets here are open all night, and 
that half the population gets drunk 
daily, this is saying a good deal.” We 
think so, indeed, and should be very 
glad if we could say as much for some 
of our cities, where neither are the caba- 
rets open all night, nor half the popula- 
tion each day far gone in their cups. 


It is with a certain thrill of anxiety 
and sorrow that one learns from time to 
time that some venerable castle, cathe- 
dral, monastery or palace has taken fire 
and will probably be ruined. Within 
a twelvemonth the telegraph has three 
times brought suck tidings—first from 
Warwick Castle, next from Canterbury 
Cathedral, and only the other day from 
the Escorial ; while not long before Paris 
was in flames, and each day disclosed 
its fresh vandalism, now in the wrecking 
of the Vendéme Column, anon in the 
burning of the Tuileries, and yet again 
in the destruction of the majestic Hétel 
de Ville, or the threatened ruin of the 
Arc de Triomphe and a thousand other 
masterpieces of art, architecture or an- 
tiquity. There is a hope of speedy 
reparation when ordinary buildings are 
burned which does not accompany the 
destruction of a rare and venerable 
library like that of the Escorial, or a 
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gem of feudal art like Warwick Castle. 
The peril which Strasburg spire ran from 
Baden bombs excites more widespread 
interest than the rain of shells against 
the ramparts of a Toul or a Phalsbourg. 
It was gratifying to learn in the case of 
the Escorial and in that of Canterbury 
Cathedral that the alarm had been 
greater than the harm. 


SOMEWHAT @ propos of the recent ac- 
tion of Judge Allison in causing the hat to 
be removed from the head of a Quaker 
juror who had persisted, on grounds of 
conscience, in wearing it, we may recalla 
once famous dialogue, which, according 
to the Pennsylvania newspapers of sixty 
or seventy years ago (from a file of which 
we extract it) took place between Chief- 
Justice McKean and an old woman who 
was giving testimony in a cause pending 
in the Pennsylvania court: 

 Chief- Fustice. Pull off your bonnet, 
madam — give us an opportunity of see- 
ing your countenance. 

“Old Woman. I will not, sir. 

“Chief- Fustice. 1 desire you to pull 
off your bonnet. 

“Old Woman. Sir, 1 am informed that 
in all publick assemblies the woman 
ought to have her head covered, and of 
course I shall not take off my bonnet. 

“Chief- Fustice. Why, you are a pretty 
woman indeed! I think you had better 
come take a seat upon the bench. 

“Old Woman, | heartily thank you, 
sir, but really think there are old women 
enough there already.” 


SOLOMON says, “He that regardeth the 
clouds shall not reap,” but the reapers 
on the Rhone have lately been studying 
the clouds to some purpose: they have 
succeeded in manufacturing them to or- 
der. Successful experiments, according 
to the Lyons Progrés, have been under- 
taken by the vine-dressers’ congress for 
the production of artificial clouds. Tin 
receivers filled with a peculiarly-prepared 
tar were disposed over an area of many 


acres, and when the tar was ignited thick | 


white clouds rose into the atmosphere, 
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and, spreading out evenly over a large 
region, remained suspended several 
yards above the soil. The reader will 
at once understand the object and the 
use of this device. In seasons when 
frost is feared the tar-clouds would inter- 
pose between the crops and the sky, 
thus checking the night radiation which 
often causes such ravages in vineyards 
and gardens, both in spring and at 
harvest-time. This experiment of the 
French husbandmen is therefore some- 
thing more than a curious scientific feat 
—it is a valuable agricultural contri- 
vance, all the more useful from the sim- 
plicity and cheapness of its machinery, 
a few dollars’ worth of tar being ample 
provision for a season until the dangers 
of frost are passed or till the crops can 
no longer be injured. This device for 
clothing the fields with a protecting robe 
of vapor, taken together with the well- 
known process of cannonading the clouds 
to make them “tell their beads in drops 
of rain,” shows how the modern farmer 
may shape the elements to-his purposes, 
and rob even cloud-compelling Zeus of 
his fabled attributes. 


FROM an exhaustive account of Weber 
in the Ménestrelle, by the pen of M. 
Barbedelle, it would seem that musical 
composers derive their inspiration, like 
poets, in a great degree from the sights 
and sounds of Nature, its varied hues 
and phenomena. Weber kept melodies 
long floating in his brain before he threw 
them into form, and some incident would 
suddenly suggest to him a vehicle for the 
introduction of such matter into the ma- 
chinery of an opera. Thus his “ Choeur 
de rire” in Der Freischittz was suggest- 
ed by a number of old women croning 
a litany; the idea of the “Gorge aux 
loups”’ came to him in a thick fog when 
crossing from Dresden to Pilnitz; and 
at the baths of Lincke he, strange to 
say, conceived the march in Oderon from 
seeing the hotel-servants on a wet day 
piling up the chairs and benches of the 
garden. 
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The Pennsylvania Pilgrim, and other Poems. 
By John Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

We can assure Mr. Whittier that his at- 
tempt is a welcome one, and that it is such 
a one as those who have watched American 
letters have long expected at the hands of 
some creditable American poet. To take 
up the settlement of the more southern coasts 
by the mystics, and give to this captivating 
subject some of the charms of art and song 
which have been lavished on the landing at 
Plymouth Rock and the colonization of the 
Puritans, was one of the tempting duties 
which Clio held out to the coming chron- 
icler. Now that he has come, and that the 
saintly ballad of the Pennsylvanian hermits 
is ready, we open our ears with a real pleas- 
ure which does not become disappointment 
when the chant is ended. 

Modern luxury has made a garden out of 
the places pressed by the feet and the knees 
of Kelpius the mystic, Sluyter the commu- 
nist, Pastorius the Child of Light, and the 
mysterious celibates who built the monastery 
on the banks of the Wissahickon. It is 
through the glades and enormous groves of 
Fairmount Park that we explore the seats of 
those shy scholar-hermits who are alluded to 
in Mr. Whittier’s graceful epic. His hero, 
Pastorius, was settled near by, at German- 
town, and before we read his poem we ob- 
serve, stamped upon the cover of the book, 
the trefoil signet designed by the Pilgrim 
and noticed in the text: 

Still on the town-seal his device is found, 


Grapes, flax and thread-spool on a trefoil ground, 
With “‘ Vinum, linum et textrinum’’ wound. 


Mr. Whittier evidently uses the word “ Pil- 
grim” advisedly, to invite a comparison be- 
tween the Pilgrim Fathers of Massachusetts 
and the class of more amiable colonists al- 
luded to in his title. He opens with a pic- 
ture designed to place the pastoral life of the 
Pennsylvanian refugees in the most winning 
light. In his garden planted beside the 
woods, set with strange plants trom the gar- 
den of John Evelyn, the German lawyer’s 
wife awaits him. The whisper of Schuyl- 
kill is heard in the twilight. The files of 
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kine come homeward toward the hamlet, 
named from Krisheim in the Fatherland. 


One long bar 
Of purple cloud, on which the evening star 
Shone like a jewel on a scimitar, 


Held the sky’s golden gateway. 


Up the lane of oaks comes Pastorius to meet 
his wife, his head bent, his mind filled with. 
German mysticism and impracticable phi- 
lanthropy, and tries to read in the language 
of his flowers the benevolent teachings of his 
guide in the old land, the pastor Spener: 

For by the lore of Gorlitz’ gentle sage, 

With the mild mystics of his dreamy age, 

He read the herbal signs of Nature’s page. 
On his door is written the legend, * Procu/ 
este, profant,” but in the hospitable embrace 
of Pastorius’s creed hardly anybody or any 
class is profane. 


He welcomed all the seeking souls who came, 
And no man’s faith he made a cause of blame. 


Even the red Indians are priestlike in his 
eyes, exemplars of temperance and content, 
and the keepers of salutary legends : 

Well the curious scholar loved the old 


Traditions that his swarthy neighbors told 
By wigwam-fires when nights were growing cold; 


Discerned the fact round which their fancy drew 
Its dreams, and held their childish faith more true 
To God and man than half the creeds he knew. 


Pastorius in his home-letters would praise 
the “inward piety”? of the savage. ‘It is 
evident,” says a contributor to the Penn 
Monthly, Professor Oswald Seidensticker, 
“ Pastorius holds up the Indian as Nature’s 
unspoiled child to the eyes of the ‘ European 
Babel,’ somewhat after the manner in which 
Tacitus used the barbarian Germani.” These 
red neighbors sat tame by his hearth: 
There Indian chiefs, with battle-bows unstrung, 


Strong, hero-limbed, like those whom Homer sung 
(Pastorius fancied) when the world was young, 


Came with their tawny women, lithe and tall, 
Like bronzes in his friend Von Rodeck’s hall— 
Comely if black. 


But visitors of more sophisticated disposition 
were drawn in and harmonized by that all- 
melting fireside. Mr. Whittier brings up 
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the communal leader Sluyter from his Fou- 
rieristic community at the head of Chesa- 
peake Bay— 


Sluyter, saintly familist, whose word 
As law the brethren of the Manor heard. 


Sluyter, it would appear, was an ungrateful 
guest, disposed to repay hospitality with 
abuse and misrepresentation, and but slen- 
derly interested in any but the fellow-La- 
badists who with him were expecting a near 
millennium at Bohemia Manor. A more 
interesting visitor, though he probably dis- 
liked Pastorius, was Johann Kelpius, the 
youthful anchorite of the Wissahickon: vis- 
itors to Fairmount Park are still taken to 
Hermit’s Well, dug by Kelpius, and to the 
old cedar he is said to have planted. “ Pain- 
ful Kelpius” comes across “ from his hermit 
den,” to dream over again, under the roof- 
tree of Pastorius, the ideas of Jacob Behmen 
and of Dr. Fabricius, his professor at Helm- 
stadt. The boyish visionary, ‘maddest of 
good men,” seldom left his hut by the stream- 
side: 
Deep in the woods, where the small river slid 


Snake-like in shade, the Helmstadt mystic hid,— 
Weird as a wizard over arts forbid, 


Reading the books of Daniel and of John, 
And Behmen’s Morning-redness, through the Stone 
Of Wisdom, vouchsafed to his eyes alone. 


Kelpius, a wealthy young collegian, had 
emigrated to Pennsylvania in 1694 with his 
mystics, who were gentlemen in easy cir- 
cumstances ( freien standes), and founded 
the settlement called the Woman in the 
Wilderness, where the coming of the Lady 
crowned with the twelve stars and clothed 
with the sun was awaited with fasting and 
raptures. In the pages of prophecy Kelpius 


read what man ne’er read before, 
And saw the visions man shall see no more. 


His millennium out-tired his patience, and 
he died at thirty-five a Socratic death, sur- 
rounded in his garden by his grieving dis- 
ciples. First, however, he is said to have 
thrown his mysterious Stone of Wisdom into 
the river, where it may still be searched for 
by fanatics less single-minded than he. On 
a wild rock two hundred feet above the 
stream is shown a Latin inscription carved’ 
by his hand. One of Kelpius’s hymns is en- 
titled: “‘ Colloquium of the Soul with itself 
over her long-during purification. Set in a 
pensive longing in the wilderness, Anno 
1698, Jan. 30.” His disciples continued 





their vigil for the apocalyptic Woman: one, 
Dr. Witt, was at a great age buried by re- 
quest at his feet; others died, still watching, 
in their caves, and the foxes made their bur- 
rows among the bones. 

Other visitors, drawn by the free religious 
rights of Pennsylvania, are attracted from 
various quarters of church-ridden Europe— 
the Lutheran pastor from Sweden, the Ran- 
ter, “pure within,” from London—and are 
summoned by the poet to meet at Pastorius’s 
house, and there encounter the meek Men- 
nonist who leans a “ bearded chin” over his 
gate, or “the courtly Penn,” who 

praised the goodwife’s cheer _ 


And quoted Horace o’er her home-brewed beer, 
Till even grave Pastorius smiled to hear. 


How rare the tolerance that made a har- 
mony among all these diverse voices of con- 
trary creeds! How different, observes the 
poet, from the Puritan rigor! Was the in- 
fluence a climatic one ?— 

Who knows what goadings in their sterner way 

O’er jagged ice, relieved by granite gray, 

Blew round the men of Massachusetts Bay ? 

What hate of heresy the east wind woke? 


What hints of pitiless power and terror spoke 
In waves that on their iron coast-line broke? 


On the more. southern shore a sweeter Na- 
ture received the pilgrims of a creed of 
peace: 

Was it caressing air, the brooding love 


Of tenderer skies than German-land knew of, 
Green calm below, blue quietness above, 


Still flow of water, deep repose of wood, 


that calmed the blood of many a different 
nation, and stole the edge away from jeal- 
ousy and sectarian hate? Be that as it may, 
the peaceable communion typified by Pas- 
torius’s broad hearthstone is a historical fact. 
He treated with mildness the savage and the 
fanatic, as well as the dogged British schis- 
matics who, sore from Jeffrey’s cart-tail 
scourgings, were little inclined to admit va- 
riations to the air that they were piping. It 
was with the last that Pastorius’s heart rose 
into controversy, and sent him home with 
bowed head on the day after the monthly 
meeting when Mr. Whittier introduces him 
to our thoughts. The German convert was 
warmer than the English Quaker for the 
rights of man, and be had been unable to 
impress the Philadelphians with his own 
conviction about the slave. He had intro- 
duced a memorial against slaveholding—a 
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document discovered by an antiquarian some 
years ago, and now in print, the first protest 
made by a religious body against negro sla- 
very—and the assembly at first received it 
coldly: ° 

** Somewhat was said of running before sent, 


Of tender fear that some their guide outwent, 
Troublers of Israel. I was scarce intent 


On hearing, for behind the reverend row 

Of gallery Friends, in dumb and piteous show, 

i saw, methought, dark faces full of woe!” 
Such is the grievance which the German 
Quaker unfolds to his wife “* between green 
walls of shade”? and among the balsamic 
scents of the herb-garden. Anna Pastorius 
touches with her finger a century-plant, with 
leaves ‘‘sharp-pointed like an Aztec knife,” 
a gift to William Penn from Evelyn, to whom 


it had come from Spain: 


“ See this strange plant its steady purpose hold, 
And year by year its patient leaves unfold, 
Till the young eyes that watched it first are old ! 


«« But some time, thou hast told me, there shall come 
A sudden beauty, brightness and perfume— 
The century-moulded bud shall burst in bloom. 


“« So may the-seed which hath been sown to-day 
Grow with the years, and, after long delay, 
Break into bloom.” 


Could wifely encouragement take a prettier 
and more ingenious form? The hard-press- 
ed thinker answers, ‘‘ Well hast thou said, 
my Anna!’ and lays his hand, “tenderer 
than youth’s caress,” upon her head. He 
will wait, though “the vision tarrieth” and 
the brethren who have converted him stand 
as delinquents around him. 
Amidst his own 
A stranger oft, companionless and lone, 


God’s priest and prophet stands. The martyr’s pain 
Is not alone from scourge and cell and chain ; 
Sharper the pang when, shouting in his train, . 

His weak disciples by their lives deny 

The loud hosannas of their daily cry, 

Making their echo of his truth a lie. 


The allegory was fulfilled, the aloe bloom- 
ed. The protest of the German Quakers was 
presently adopted by the general synod, and 
John Woolman (as Mr. Whittier has plau- 
sibly traced in his preface to Woolman’s 
Fournal) lifted up the theory of universal 
cmancipation into a purity of light that, de- 
flecting through Buxton and the Gurneys 
upon Wilberforce, controlled the abrogation 
of British bondage, and prepared public 
opinion for that of American slavery. 
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And Anna’s aloe? If it flowered at last 
In Bartram’s garden, did John Woolman cast 
A-giarice upon it as he meekly passed? 


This slender incident of the century-plant is 
the plot of the poem, and the only result of 
the rather deliberate preparation with which 
the Founder of Germantown is brought for- 
ward to meet his wife. If the writer could 


have given to the whole composition that air 
of narrative with which it is opened, he would 
have made a better piece of verse. As it is, 
though the distributor of a wealth of facts 
that lead him into an embarrassment of di- 
gressions, he has turned out a lovely and 
unusual kind of poem. It respires fully that 
moral elevation which belongs to the whole 
story of the séttlement of Pennsylvania, and 
its pathetic burden of homesickness and sla- 


very hardly disfigures the pervading beauty 
of incident and idea. 


Six of One by Half a Dozen of the Other. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe, Adeline D. T. 
Whitney, Lucretia P. Hale, Frederic W. 
Loring, Frederic B. Perkins and Edward 
E. Hale. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


The six authors named produced this little 
novel by introducing six commonplace cha- 
racters, detailing a few commonplace inci- 


dents of courtship, bringing the three heroes. 


and three heroines together in Chicago dur- 
ing the great fire, and causing them to see 
by the light of this fire such qualities in each 
other that the inevitable marriages did not 
take place just as the parties had intended. 
If the writer who allotted to them their des- 
tinies had burned them all up, it would have 
been just as well, and much more natural. 


As a work of art the book reminds us of the 


bottle of Crosse & Blackwell’s mixed pickles 
whose label whets our appetite every day 
by naming as patrons the emperor of the 
French, the king of the Belgians and Her 
Majesty of England. We learn by tasting 
that the chow-chow has really no royal fla- 
vor, and we know it can be bought at any 
grocery. The opening chapters reveal, we 
think, the hand of Mrs. Stowe. The first 
heroine has “ great, rich, velvet dark eyes 
with long lashes ;” and we long for one more 
adjective, to tell us whether the eyes were 
cotton velvet or silk. Perhaps they were 
only corduroy, after all. The second hero- 
ine has “large, deep, soft blue-gray eyes, 
with black, easily-dropping lashes,’”’ and her 
hair is “a beautiful, bewildering, shining 
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“heap.” Even the jolly old half,sister of this 


heroine's father has “ great soft brown eyes” 
and “a fine, clegr-tinted, transparent skin.” 
Here is the description of a lady who per- 
haps had no right to her own eyes, or to her 
other physical traits, or to whatever the lan- 
guage describes: “She was a frail and al- 
most translucent-looking woman, still young, 
with a singularly pure and. ethereal face, ex- 
ceedingly delicate in outline, very fair, with 
wonderful limpid, soft eyes, which were sur- 
ptisingly dark for one all whose other phys- 
ical traits imported whiteness, and which 
therefore impressed you with the idea that 
they belonged to some one else.”” One of the 
heroines—not the one with the velvet eyes, 
but the one with the large, deep, soft blue- 
gray eyes, with ‘black, easily-dropping lashes 
—watches from her luxurious box the opera 
of Z! Trovatore, thinks of her lover who is 
devoting himself to another woman, and 
blames herself just a little. Her feeling cul- 
minates in the scene where the tenor sings 
from the tower. ‘* Non ti scordar di me,’ 
sang out the opera-singer.” This picture is 
all very well in itself, but it has been already 
hung up in Owen Meredith’s poem, “ Aux 
Italiens.” The description of the great fire 
is interesting—more so than anything else 
after the title-page—and there are some other 
very fair chapters; but it is desirable to have 
some little unity even in an American novel. 


~ How to Educate Yourself: With or Without 


Masters. By George Cary Eggleston. 
Social Economy. By J. E. Thorold Rogers, 


Tooke Professor of Economic Science 
University of Oxford. Revised for Amer- 
ican Readers. 

These continue the series of Putnam's 
Handy-books. The work of Mr. Eggleston 
is well written and sensible. It is intended 
mainly for those who are denied the assist- 
ance of trained teachers, and who must ex- 
pend their time and labor in the most advan- 
tageous manner. Each student would learn 
by experience all the book tells him, but the 
advice is nevertheless excellent for those 
without experience. The author says to the 
student that he should consider his circum- 
stances and necessities; that he should ac- 
quire a “ practical” education first, and then 
a classical one if he can; that the value of 
the latter has not been over-estimated ; \and 
that no man should consider himself edu- 
cated until he has acquired both. He makes 
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a proper distinction between English gram- 


_mar and English grammars, gives directions 


for the study of English which would sug- 

gest themselves to any earnest student, com: 
mends M. Marcel’s and the Robertsonian 

systems for the study of foreign languages, re- 

gards algebra as the sticking-point in mathe- 

matics, and deplores the present neglect of 

moral science by those whose curriculum is 

optional. 

Mr. Rogers, who has here written for read- 
ers whose knowledge of social science is 
limited, states its rudiments with remarkable 
clearness. We do not see how any one can 
begin the study of social economy—which 
must be learned in some manner by every 
enlightened citizen or public servant—better 
than by reading this little book. | 


Saratoga in 1901. By Eli Perkins. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 
Mr. Melville D. Landon has collected his 


letters to the Commercial Advertiser into a 
volume with this title. It is a gossamer 
book, devoted to the idle words of the hour, 
and having its few “good things” hidden 
in the forests of its ambitious verbiage. A 
Jenkins may be silly day by day in a news- 
paper, and nobody minds him—his penalty 
does not arrive until he stitches his follies 
together into a cover: the great fault of the 
book therefore is, that it exists at all; in its 
atomic state of flying leaves it did well 
enough. We should not have mentioned it, 
but for the fact that it is illustrated by a pro- 
cess which bids fair to work serious changes 
in the business of embellishing our literature. 
The hundreds of slight designs by Lumley 
are printed over the pages by a process of 
photo-etching, which retains the exact touch 
of the artist, and is more successful in its 
printing than other such work that we have 
seen. The grays are good and open, the 
blacks intense, while the fine lines are del- 
icate and unbroken. Sometimes the traceries 
of a vignette are continued quite over the 
printed page, among the type, giving a novel 
and capricious effect. This singular and 
successful process is executed by Ueggo & 
Co. of Montreal, and will, we hope, soon be 
introduced in perfection among ourselves. 
The day of deliverance for our artists from 
the butchery of the wood-engraver’s tool is a 
day they all sigh for, and the sketches before 
us really seem to retain in perfection the 
look of the original drawings. We are not 
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apprised of the -expense of this: process, its 
rapidity or its wien sd to large editions. 


Juliede Trécoeur. By Octave Feuillet. Pa- 
ris: Lévy; New York: F. W. Christern. 
Our: own little girls are allowed to run 

wild. French ‘little girls are so generally 

brought up with an extreme of propriety that 
the exception, the spoiled. child who has 
gone on in the way of her. own devices, is 
quite a novelty among the characters of 
the national fiction. The author of the Ro- 
mance of a Poor Young Man in his last 
novel depicts such" a nature. Julia, only 
thild of an eccentric and doting father, is 
watched and humored by him like a beauti- 
ful wild animal, ‘ When his daughter, with 

a half dozen chairs, was carrying on one of 

her Olympian races which put all the pianos 

of the neighborhood out of tune, he would 
cry, ‘Julia, you don’t make noise enough. 

Break a vase!’ And she would break a 

vase, on which her father would kiss her 

enthusiastically.” 

This bringing-up, it is the author’s purpose 
to show, can result in nothing but elaborate 
misery. Julia, with splendid accomplish- 
ments and a nature which no one under- 
stands, arrives at a dangerous maturity. She 
marries the good-natured count de Moras, 
while her young mother, left a widow, at 
nearly the same time espouses his bosom 
friend. Julia and the count, for their bridal 
trip, explore the beauties of Rome and Ven- 
ice—to little good purpose, as the beauty’s 
confession shows: ‘In traveling through 
Italy, amongst all those histories and all 
those famous marbles, I had the strangest 
thoughts! I said that, after all, those old- 
world princesses and goddesses who turned 
the heads of shepherds and kings, for whom 
wars and sacrileges were invented, were rath- 
er in my style. Then came into my head 
an idea, the fatality of my beauty. I under- 
stood that I was of uncommon powers—that 
I was a sacred thing, which should not be 
given at a common price; which might be 
the recompense only of some grand—what 
shall I say?—some grand deed or some 
grand crime!” 

It is hardly necessary to trace the sinister 
and repulsive déxouement of ideas so morbid. 
The unhappy creature comes home, finds her 
husband commonplace, good-natured, “ with- 
out vice or passion,” while her young step- 
father is a paladin, a creature of romance, a 
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Knight fit to turn the heart‘of a Hain. ‘ora. 


Cleopatra. The. miserable tragedy’ ‘énds with 
a scene like that in the Rhyme:of the Duch- 
ess May ; the distracted young girl forces her 
horse over a precipice, within sight of the 
pair of friends—the man who has married her; 
and the still niore falsély-placed'man whom 
the law has made her father. The story, 


thus diseased in tone, is simple, easy, unin- 
volved and artistic in plot and treatment. 
Compared with any similar sensational ro- 
mance of English birth, the paucity of events 
and characters, and the strong effect they 
severally make, are very striking. 
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